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EDITORS’ NOTE 



T his third theme issue of The CATESOL Journal concerns 
a topic that is especially critical in California’s schools 
today: intersegmental articulation. We would like to thank 
Anne Ediger for initially suggesting that we devote an issue of the 
journal to this topic along with its ramifications for California’s 
English language learners. We would also like to express our 
sincerest appreciation to this issue’s guest editors — Robby Ching, 
Anne Ediger, and Deborah Poole. Their very dedicated efforts on 
behalf of the journal has resulted in an issue that we know will be 
of great interest to the CATESOL readership. 



Peter Master 
Coeditor 

Donna Brinton 
Coeditor 
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ROBBYCHING 

California State University, Sacramento 

DEBORAH POOLE 
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Why ESL Articulation Is a Burning Issue 



W ith this special theme issue on articulation, The CATESOL 
Journal focuses on a topic which is rapidly becoming critical in 
the education of English language learners in California. 
Traditionally, articulation has referred to the formal intersegmental agree- 
ments developed between institutions at various levels in higher education 
(community colleges and 4-year colleges or universities) in which courses at 
the respective colleges or universities were judged to be equivalent or to 
meet certain standards of rigor or content. In most cases, it was the higher 
level institution which required the meeting of certain standards by the 
lower level institutions. 



Although articulation in this formal, bureaucratic sense has long been a 
feature of movement across our educational segments, this volume brings 
into focus the essential role of grass roots practitioners in achieving its 
goals. Taken together, these articles suggest that the kind of intersegmental 
articulation which dictates solely in a top down fashion can no longer be 
viewed as adequate. As a result, the concept of articulation can be expanded 
considerably beyond the traditional definition to include a broader range of 
intersegmental agreements, negotiations of standards, and collaboration 
among ESL teaching professionals across the segments. But why focus on 
articulation now? 



Recent Initiatives 

The need for second language (L2) educators to communicate across 
segments and levels is evidenced in a number of developments which coin- 
cide with publication of this theme issue. The most closely related of these 
is the intersegmental document California Pathways^ (ESL Intersegmental 
Proi^t. 1996; see Browning, this issue) which has now been endorsed by 
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the academic senates of all three segments of higher education, the 
California Community Colleges (CCC), the California State University 
(CSU), and the University of California (UC). California Pathways consoli- 
dates a wide range of information about the immigrant and second lan- 
guage student population in California, the second language acquisition 
process, and policies and practices in the four segments (secondary, CCC, 
CSU, and UC) that affect second language students. The document also 
includes proficiency level descriptors for the four skill areas, providing 
California educators across the segments with a common language with 
which to talk about the skills of their students. As an intersegmental effort, 
California Pathways represents an important model of cooperation between 
institution and practitioner since it was commissioned by the 
Intersegmental Council of Academic Senates (ICAS),^ but was written by 
10 ESL practitioners from throughout the state. 

During the last few years while California Pathways (ESL 
Intersegmental Project, 1996) was being developed, TESOL, as an inter- 
nationd professional organization of ESL practitioners, was also bringing 
together professionals from the across the elementary and secondary seg- 
ments to undertake the development of ESL standards for Pre-K-12 ESL 
instruction. A version of these standards was released at the 1996 TESOL 
Conference in Chicago, ^ and efforts to revise and fine-tune them contin- 
ue. In addition to these standards, TESOL is also preparing ESL assess- 
ment guidelines and curriculum development documents which are 
intended to provide a framework for infusing the standards into district- 
and state-level ESL curricula and assessment procedures, provide teachers 
with ideas for translating the standards into classroom practice, and aid in 
teacher training efforts. 

In Canada, similar efforts over recent years have resulted in the devel- 
opment of the first phase of a document known as the “Canadian Language 
Benchmarks.” The effort began in 1990 when the Canadian federal govern- 
ments’ Citizenship and Immigration Canada (CIC) office undertook to 
develop a set of language benchmarks, “a description of a person s ability to 
use the English language to accomplish a set of tasks” (National Working 
Group on Language Benchmarks, 1996a, p. I) in order to help “the adult 
newcomer to Canada who needs language skills to achieve integration into 
Canadian society” (p. I). In addition to the basic Benchmarks documents, 
another related document is in the process of being developed — the 
Canadian Language Benchmarks Assessment. ^ 

In California, an important development which heightened the 
urgency of intersegmental articulation and cooperation occurred in the Fall 
of 1995, when the CSU trustees proposed to end remediation in the CSU 
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system. In the initial proposal, many ESL courses were included within 
the general category of remediation (see Murray; and Ching, McKee 6c 
Ford, this volume). An outpouring of opposition to this proposal and a 
rather thorough airing of the issues involved in ESL instruction at the uni- 
versity level resulted in a final proposal that explicitly recognized ESL 
courses as developmental rather than remedial and that included ESL stu- 
dents among the categories of students to be exempted from a general cut- 
back in remediation. At the same time, the CSU trustees called for 
increased articulation among the segments, recognizing the need for each 
segment to better understand the needs and expectations of other seg- 
ments. They affirmed the belief that such understanding would result in 
better preparation of students. 

A new development in the standards arena is the release by the 
California Education Round Table (1997) of a document, Standards in 
English and Mathematics for California High School Graduates!" Responding 
direcdy to the concerns of the CSU trustees, it is designed to "make clear 
what is expected of them [high school students] by the time they complete 
their high school careers” (California Round Table, p. iii). The standards it 
sets are laudable as goals; however, many L2 students entering the K— 12 
system at various points and with varpng degrees of Ll literacy will be 
unable to demonstrate mastery of these standards by the time of gradua- 
tion. For example, according to the Standards^ "the student appropriately 
uses the conventions of standard English in oral presentations, including: 

2.1 vocabulary for specific audiences and settings; 

2.2 grammar of standard spoken English; 

2.3 conventional sentence structure for spoken English; 

2.4 intonation appropriate for questions and statements; 

2.5 conventional word stress patterns for spoken English (p. 58). 

In other words, L2 students should be proficient in standard spoken 
English by the time they graduate from high school. Similarly, they should 
write without an “accent” in a variety of genres as well as perform other 
complex, language-based tasks. Although recognizing that language learn- 
ing is developmental, the document asserts, “the English content standards 
establish expectations for all students” (California Education Round Table, 
1997, p. 46). 

Commonly agreed upon standards (similar to those of this document) 
that reach across the segments can be of great benefit to L2 students as well 
as others. However, standards that are unrealistic and that fail to take into 
adequate account the nature of second language acquisition may have 
adverse and unforeseen effects. 
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Emerging Themes 

Across the collection of articles in this volume, a number of the same 
themes recur. Among the most consistent to emerge is the recognition that 
the goals and assumptions of the California Master Plan for higher educa- 
tion (Commission for the Review of the Master Plan for Higher 
Education, 1987) are often unrealistic. The California Master Plan 
assumes that students at each level of postsecondary education in 
California will receive equivalent preparation and that the general educa- 
tion that students receive in each of the three postsecondary segments will 
equally and adequately prepare them for upper division university study in 
the disciplines. The Master Plan, however, provides no mechanism for 
how this will be achieved. Differences in class size, teacher training, and 
institutional support affect the ability of the different levels to accomplish 
the same task. Furthermore, second language students enter the system at 
different points yet are expected to achieve equal levels of proficiency by 
the time they exit, and as the articles included in the volume illustrate, 
policies and practices seldom take into account the time required to 
acquire academic proficiency in a second language. These realities have all 
contributed to the difficulties students encounter as they move across seg- 
ments. In many instances they are viewed as underprepared by the receiv- 
ing segment, and they are often reclassified as ESL in spite of having exit- 
ed an ESL program at the previous level. 

A related issue discussed by a number of the authors is the variation 
and inconsistency within each segment. Virtually every segment from K-12 
to the University of California is characterized by wide variation in terms of 
L2 practices. For some segments, this situation exists because few if any 
systemwide guidelines concerning ESL students are in place. In others, the 
guidelines and policies are not sufficiently specific, resulting in a broad 
range of actual practices. The message of the volume thus becomes even 
more complex as we learn that articulation across segments must be accom- 
panied by a move toward more consistency and communication within 
them as well. 

On a more positive note, another recurring theme is that the most 
effective articulation comes from ESL practitioners working together. For 
example, in “Is Remediation an Articulation Issue?” Murray argues that 
“change only occurs when faculty from across segments collaborate as equal 
partners.” It requires looking at the realities of student experiences and the 
forces motivating them or holding them back from moving from one level 
to the next (see, for example, Seymour, Scholnick, 6c Gibson; and Loken, 
this volume). Repeatedly, the authors document how a new kind of articu- 
lation emerges from the exchange of knowledge about each other, our stu- 
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dents, and our institutions, and from the sense of trust that develops over 
time as we work together. As Flachman and Pluta report, “Building 
Bridges” is an appropriate metaphor for articulation because through it we 
begin “to build bridges of communication, understanding, and respect.” 
Collaboration on the part of ESL professionals is essential for articula- 
tion to be successful, but it is only half the picture. Institutional and inter- 
segmental support is necessary for articulation to become intrinsic to ESL 
education in California. Yet another recurrent theme of this volume is the 
massive amount of time and effort required for articulation projects to take 
place. More often than not in the past, these projects have been volunteer 
efforts, carried out by participants with limited resources. Flachman n and 
Plutas project included funding to pay for assigned time for the directors as 
well as paying presenters and participants; however, Murray s grant only paid 
for supplies, data analysis by a statistician, payment of essay readers, and a 
graduate student from SJSU to coordinate the project. Not surprisingly, the 
project came to a halt when funding ran out. Ediger’s group had funding to 
pay the participants removed from its grant because articulation was regard- 
ed as part of their jobs. Other efforts had no funding at all. Without ade- 
quate and ongoing funding, articulation efforts will either be restricted to 
the occasional conference where a “higher” segment tells a “lower” segment 
what it expects, or to localized, short-term, collaborative projects that can be 
carried out by a few committed indmduals but which leave untouched the 
vast majority of ESL programs and teachers in the state. 

Organizational Rationale 

The articles in this volume have been organized to bring intersegmen- 
tal concerns into focus. Follovdng Brownings important overview, which 
highlights the important articulation issues addressed in California 
Pathways (ESL Intersegmental Project, 1996), the first major section 
addresses issues faced by students as they move from one segment or insti- 
tution to another throughout California. Hence, each of the major transi- 
tions (e.g., elementary to secondary, secondary to community college, com- 
munity college to CSU or UC) is discussed and dealt with in a separate 
article. The second section of the volume focuses on a range of issues close- 
ly linked to articulation. These include remediation, legal and policy regula- 
tions, and second language acquisition. Collectively, these articles point to 
some of the factors which must be taken into account if future articulation 
efforts are to be more successful. The third major section provides models 
of articulation initiated through the efforts of practitioners and colleagues 
across segments and institutional contexts. A number of these models have 
resulted in highly successful (and institutionalized) outcomes with long- 
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term consequences for student movement or transfer. Others have been less 
successful in terms of concrete results although the intangible benefits of 
gaining professional understanding of other levels have been highly valued 
by every author. The volume closes with a collection of student stories 
which depict the student perspective on moving through the segments of 
California’s educational system. These pieces, collected and brought togeth- 
er by Margaret Loken, illustrate the student perspective on many of the 
points made elsewhere in the volume. 

A Call for Action 

This volume is a source of ideas and inspiration for articulation, but it 
is also a call for action. Those who determine educational policy for 
California must recognize that much is amiss with how our second lan- 
guage learners currently move through the educational system. They must 
make articulation a priority at all levels and in all locations and provide the 
support needed to make articulation meaningful. They must recognize that 
articulation, although it may ultimately result in formal agreements about 
courses and alignment of standards, begins with the collaborative efforts of 
individuals that result in increased knowledge and trust. 

This volume is also a call for action on the part of ESL professionals. 
We must continue to work to develop models for articulation in our own 
communities, and at the same time continue to demand that articulation be 
expanded from the local to the regional and statewide levels. We must take 
this message to administrators and others who can put it into action. We 
must enlist the support of our professional organizations, especially 
CATESOL, which itself speaks for all segments of ESL education in 
California, to advocate for a recognition that articulation is central to our 
task and essential for our students. 

We must not let this volume sit on our shelves. It is our responsibility 
to get it into the hands of our colleagues, our administrators, and our poli- 
cymakers so that articulation can move beyond the mechanical process of 
certifying course equivalency and become a meaningful process of commu- 
nication and collaboration that will result in real bridges among the various 
levels of ESL education in the state of California. ■ 



Endnotes 



1. ICAS represents the three segments of higher education: the California 
Community Colleges, the California State University, and the University 
of California. 
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2. Copies of the TESOL ESL Standards document may be obtained by 
contacting Cynthia Daniels at the Center for Applied Linguistics 
(CAL), 118 22nd Street, NW, Washington, DC 10037. The cost is SIO, 
prepaid by check, money order, or purchase order. 

3. Copies of the “Canadian Language Benchmarks: ESL Benchmarks for 
Adults” and “ESL Benchmarks for Literacy Learners” may be obtained 
by writing or faxing: Information Centre, Citizenship and Immigration 
Canada, Journal Tower South, 19th Floor, 365 Laurier Avenue West, 
Ottawa, ON, Canada KlA ILL Fax: (613) 954-2221. 

4. Copies of Standards in English and Mathematics for California High School 
Graduates may be obtained by writing or faxing: Intersegmental 
Coordinating Committee (ICC), 560 J Street, Sacramento, CA 95814. 
Fax (916) 327-9172. 
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Challenges Facing California 
ESL Students and Teachers 

T he missions of each segment in the California educational system — 
elementary school, high school, adult education, community college, 
CSU, and UC — are distinct. Elementary and high schools provide 
open access. That is, they must serve all children. Adult education is likewise 
committed to providing education for all interested individuals over the age 
of 18. Community colleges serve high school graduates and anyone over 18 
who can demonstrate an ability to benefit from its services. Only at the CSU 
and UC are admissions requirements an issue, with the CSU accepting the 
top one third of high school graduates and the UC accepting the top 12% 
(Commission for the Review of the Master Plan, 1987). 

As educators responsible for the crucial language instruction of second 
language students at all levels, ESL professionals are grappling with the 
multidimensional nature of the task: The population needing English is 
extremely large and heterogeneous; learning a second language is a process 
unlike any other; and there are different educational realities in each seg- 
ment. The complexity of the task, however, is seldom well understood by 
those who are only indirectly involved in serving this population, and many 
times, those individuals are charged with making pivotal decisions affecting 
second language learners. ESL teachers have a clear picture of the second 
language issues and the circumstances of their students. However, they may 
not have an easy means by which to share that understanding with others 
who need the information to serve L2 students appropriately For instance, 
those in contact with second language students need to know that these 
students cannot be viewed as a single group, that ESL classes are unlike 
courses designed to improve the English skills of native speakers, and that 
it takes ten years or more of high quality ESL instruction for second lan- 
guage learners to acquire a level of academic English that will enable them 
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to compete with native English speakers (Collier, 1989). Enabling ESL 
professionals to represent and address these issues effectively is the purpose 
of this article. 



Challenges Facing L2 Students 



California’s second language population is far larger than that of any 
other state, with 42% of the nation’s second language students in its 
schools. Over a third of California’s population speak a language other than 
English at home. In 1992, 76% of the second language population was 
Spanish-speaking, and about 16% spoke an Asian language. These two 
groups also account for three quarters of the state’s population growth, and 
between the years 2005 and 2010, it is predicted that Latinos and Asians 
will outnumber Anglos in California for the first time (Walters, 1986). 

To those observing the situation from a distance, the fact that second 
language students have cultures and languages different from traditional 
Americans makes them appear to fit into a single category. However, ESL 
teachers can testify that it is simplistic to refer to the second language pop- 
ulation as a single group. It is not much more informative to divide that 
group into Spanish-speaking students and those who speak an Asian lan- 
guage. The diversity of the population is its only constant. California’s stu- 
dents speak over 26 different languages at home (Department of 
Commerce, Economics, and Statistics Aministration, Bureau of the 
Census, 1990). Even within language groups, there are varieties of cultures 
and ethnicities. Students also come from the widest possible range of edu- 
cational levels, from preliterate to postdoctoral, and they have a large 
assortment of educational goals. These learners also arrive in the U.S. 
through several means. Some emigrate through legal channels, some illegal. 
Some come as refugees. Others come for a short stay, just to study. And 
many have grown up here or were even born in this country. These diverse 
cultures, experiences, languages, and attitudes are manifested in a wide 
array of responses to the United States, and the diversity of their needs 
complicates their acquisition of English (see Murray, this volume). 

Second language students bring with them distinct cultures and cus- 
toms. For instance, following the tradition of a close extended family, these 
students often have greater family responsibilities than native English 
speakers do. At the other extreme, students on their own in the U.S. may be 
affected by the absence of the strong family support system to which they 
are accustomed. For some, responsibilities for spouses, parents, or younger 
siblings may take time away from studies. In some cultures, a strong work 
ethic combined with the custom of all contributing to the family income 
may discourage children from attending school in favor of starting work at 
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a young age. Yet also among the second language population are those stu- 
dents from cultures that make education a top priority. 

In many instances, financial demands force immigrant students to 
work more than native students do. These demands also encourage students 
to rush to complete their education and to maximize their educational dol- 
lar by enrolling in a large, sometimes overwhelming, number of courses. 
These students also often skip ESL courses in their hurry to complete their 
education, a practice that often backfires by costing them success in future 
courses or more time to back up and take the language courses they needed 
initially. Second language students often also sacrifice involvement in 
extracurricular activities and thus forfeit opportunities to interact with 
native speakers of English. 

Because most second language learners have emigrated from their 
homeland, they have often had traumatic experiences associated with com- 
ing to this country. Some are political refugees or have come to the U.S. 
from war- torn nations. They may have endured horrors and lost everything 
including their families. Regardless of their background, they must make 
their way in a society that may be very different from what they are used to. 
Once here, some groups must cope in a postindustrial, information-age 
Western country for the first time. Additionally, they are often confronted 
with racism, anti-immigrant sentiment, and discrimination against anyone 
who does not have nativelike English. All of these issues potentially impede 
the willingness of newly arrived second language learners to seek language 
instruction. 

In an attempt to feel comfortable in an otherwise unwelcoming new 
society, second language learners often seek companionship in an ethnic 
community with others from their home country. These communities 
provide comfort with their familiar sights, food, and values and offer gen- 
uine opportunities for cognitive development through cultural interaction 
and intellectual growth in the first language (LI). However, life in such 
communities offers few opportunities to interact with English speakers, 
making school the place where most such interaction occurs. In school 
districts where single first language populations predominate, chances to 
interact in English or to acculturate are restricted to the classroom (see 
Scarcella, this volume). 

Second language students, especially the younger ones, often wish to 
adopt American ways, particularly the ways of American youth. This accul- 
turation process may create conflict between the traditional values and cus- 
toms of parents and the new values and customs immigrant youth emulate. 
The conflict is further complicated by parents' desire for their children to 
succeed in the new culture. Successful acquisition of the second language 
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culture and the English language takes time and is seldom achieved without 
a struggle. The desire to fit in with their native English-speaking (NS) 
peers may ironically slow their English development by dissuading students 
from enrolling in ESL courses. Although these students are very different 
from each other their identity as “foreigners” and need for English language 
skills provide common ground. 

Learning English as a Second Language 

As ESL professionals, we know that the ability to acquire language is 
inherent in human beings. In fact, every normal person acquires a highly 
complex linguistic system in his or her native language by the age of five. 
The remaining more subtle structures are acquired from ages six to 12 
(Collier, 1995). The vocabulary needed to function in most survival situa- 
tions is learned very early in life along with the function words and word 
forms that make the language understandable (Crystal, 1987). The basic 
sound system of the language, including most stress and intonation pat- 
terns, is also complete by an early age except for the sounds that are the 
most difficult to articulate (e.g., the th in English) (Dale, 1988). Features 
found almost exclusively in the written form of the language are typically 
learned at school. 

When learners acquire a second language, they bring the same linguis- 
tic ability to the task, and the process is similar. They take in language they 
understand and use it to communicate. In this communication process, sec- 
ond language learners begin to decipher the structure of the language they 
are trying to learn. As more communication takes place, they refine their 
concept of the structure and generate rules that are applied in new commu- 
nication situations. Because each learner s grasp of the structures in the sec- 
ond language is incomplete, gaps often are filled in by hypotheses based on 
the learners native language. The result of this process is a representation of 
the target language that contains what may be perceived as errors, but 
which ESL professionals view as a developing linguistic system (called an 
interlanguage) that rests somewhere on a continuum between the speaker's 
first language and the target language (Selinker, 1972). 

Learners acquire English at different rates depending upon linguistic, 
cognitive, and academic factors such as first language background, motiva- 
tion, age, and quality of schooling. Students’ linguistic systems develop 
unevenly. The development depends on the quality of exposure to the sec- 
ond language the learner receives in addition to: the same factors that affect 
the general rate of acquisition (Collier, 1995). Therefore, students who 
have lived in the U.S. for a long time may have sophisticated listening and 
speaking skills, but their reading and writing skills may be much less devel- 
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oped. Students who have studied written English in other countries but 
may not have had the opportunity to hear the language spoken by native 
speakers may have the opposite pattern of skill development. Additionally, 
a student may demonstrate different proficiency levels in a given skill 
depending upon the task required. For example, a student may demonstrate 
advanced proficiency on a narrative writing assignment but only intermedi- 
ate proficiency on an analytical one . 

How close to a complete and accurate representation of the target lan- 
guage learners ultimately come is dependent on a host of factors. It typical- 
ly requires five to seven years to reach parity with high school native 
English speakers if factors align to work in the learner’s favor (Collier, 
1989). If learners start the language acquisition process early in secondary 
school or sooner, if the language program provides feedback that expedites 
understanding of the target language structure, if there is sufficient oppor- 
tunity for genuine interaction in the target language within a context that 
promotes language learning, the five-to-seven year acquisition period 
applies (Collier, 1989). The more education learners have in their first lan- 
guage, the closer they will be to achieving this goal within five years. 
Students with no schooling in their first language take an average of seven 
to ten years and sometimes longer to reach average native speaker norms 
(Collier, 1989). Other factors such as the learner’s personality, learning 
style, first language, motivation, and attitude towards the new language and 
culture also either positively or negatively affect the length of time it takes 
to learn the second language. 

For second language learners aspiring to a higher education, their goal 
is to attain a level of proficiency in English that will enable them to com- 
pete academically with native speakers. Acquiring this level and type of lan- 
guage is far more demanding than learning the language for conversational 
purposes and takes far longer (Cummins, 1983). The task is also more 
complicated because the learner is engaged in learning the academic subject 
matter and the language simultaneously. Because learners must start with 
language they can understand, they are at a further disadvantage in master- 
ing the target language if the English they hear and read is at an incompre- 
hensible level. 

The most daunting task for schools serving this population is accom- 
modating the length of time it takes students to acquire a second language. 
Very few educators and even fewer noneducators have a realistic apprecia- 
tion for this time factor. Constant pressure from administrators, parents, 
and even the students themselves to mainstream learners quickly often 
undermines teacher efforts to create effective second language programs. 
Some productive teaching techniques have been developed to facilitate the 
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second language acquisition process and at the same time help students 
keep pace academically with their native speaker counterparts — for exam- 
ple, specially designed academic instruction in English (SDAIE) (see Fields 
& Fields, this volume). But even these efforts are often dismissed as 
restricting access to college prep courses or as lower level and thus unequal 
tracks for second language students. 

ESL programs are sometimes criticized by individuals who themselves 
learned English as a second language very successfully in the California 
school system. However, these individuals fail to realize that their language 
environment was not what it is today: They made up a tiny minority of sec- 
ond language students at the time and were thus afforded constant oppor- 
tunity for interaction and feedback in English.^ In addition, other educa- 
tional and motivational advantages they may have had are seldom taken 
into account by these critics. 

Challenges Facing California Educators 

Within the K-12 system, access to core curriculum is a concern for 
second language students. Students arrive in the U.S. at all ages and stages 
of English language acquisition. They may enter a U.S. high school in the 
10th grade, for instance, and have only three years to learn whatever 
English they can before graduation time. The program may be designed to 
last for seven years, but students are often not around for the first four years 
of it. As a result students do not benefit from the program as it was 
designed. And yet the measure of success of a high school is its graduation 
rate for all students, not just those who have had the benefit of its full pro- 
gram. The expectation is that all students ’will graduate. The additional 
expectation is that all students will be able to take regular, college- prepara- 
tory course work. For high schools in areas where the number of immigrant 
students is high, the challenge to provide access to the core curriculum for 
all students is formidable. 

In many districts, students who arrive too late to graduate from regular 
high school are sent to adult education programs, most often administered 
within the same high school district. The goal of these programs is to help 
these students acquire enough English and basic skills to be able to receive 
a high school diploma and to get jobs. Students are offered vocational 
training and an opportunity to transition to higher education. Adult educa- 
tion ESL programs also serve the enormous population of newly arrived 
adult immigrants. Often these students are not literate in their first lan- 
guage, so their language acquisition process is combined with the acquisi- 
tion of basic reading and writing skills. To these students adult education 
also provides life skills education. 
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Adult education programs are typically taxed with large class sizes, 
open-entry/open-exit policies, less than ideal facilities, and a disproportion- 
ate number of part-time teachers. Although some of these features, like the 
open-entry/open-exit policy, are in place to improve student access to pro- 
grams, they also create problems. For instance, the open-entry/open-exit 
practice limits continuity and progression within the curriculum. Similarly, 
offering classes at sites in the community is convenient for students but 
does not encourage them to interact with students and faculty in regular 
college programs or to feel comfortable on a college campus (see Lieu; 
Manson; and Seymour, Scholnick, Sc Gibson, this volume). The main limi- 
tation for adult education programs, however, is the number of seats they 
can provide. Adult education ESL programs are extremely impacted, and 
funding for increased offerings is subject to the political climate surround- 
ing this student population. 

The primary mission of community colleges is to provide the first two 
years of general education for students to transfer to four-year institutions. 
Additionally this segment offers vocational programs and ESL and basic 
skills education to prepare students for college-level work. Although the 
mission and main service population for community colleges and adult edu- 
cation programs are different, the demand for ESL classes in both seg- 
ments is enormous and growing. This demand has left the community col- 
leges in many areas throughout the state unable to offer a sufficient number 
of ESL sections to prepare entering L2 students for other college and voca- 
tional courses. 

The California State University and the University of California systems 
offer baccalaureate and graduate degrees. Given the length of time it takes to 
acquire academic English, second language students transferring from com- 
munity colleges are typically still in need of ESL instruction in order to suc- 
ceed in their courses and to complete their degrees. Although ESL instruc- 
tion is offered at many of these institutions, not aU campuses offer appropri- 
ate ESL instruction to students who transfer from community college. 

Each segment has to contend with a set of unrealistic expectations. 
K-12 is expected to teach L2 students sufficient English to be ready for 
college, regardless of the circumstances students bring or the time they 
spend in the segment. Adult education programs are expected to provide 
completely open access to all adult students yet still offer high quality learn- 
ing opportunities. Community colleges are likevdse expected to accept all 
students, even those with no English language skills, on the one hand, and 
to prepare students to meet upper division writing demands on the other — 
all without creating a long ladder of courses. In spite of the sharp increase 
in L2 learners in the state population and the dilemmas facing feeder insti- 
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tutions, CSUs and UCs expect their students to have college-level writing 
proficiency when they arrive, and as a result of this expectation resist offer- 
ing students the support they require (see Celce-Murcia 5c Schwabe and 
Murray, this volume). 

Compounding the unreasonable demands placed on each segment, no 
vehicle for communication among the segments has been created. The 
dilemma of L2 students transitioning between segments, therefore, has yet 
to be meaningfully addressed. Because programs have been designed inde- 
pendently on each campus with litde consideration of how the segments 
feed into one another, students face the same scenario at each segment: 
Their language abilities are assessed anew, and they are typically placed 
wherever they fit in that program without reference to their previous lan- 
guage-learning history. Difficulty achieving articulation for ESL offerings 
means students' previous coursework is seldom evaluated or considered 
from segment to segment. It is thus not surprising that students feel they 
are forced to start over with their ESL classes at each educational juncture 
(see Ediger, and Lane, Brinton, 6c Erickson, this volume). 

Identification of L2 Learners and Assessing Language Needs 

Identification and placement of L2 learners in language courses varies 
from segment to segment and firom campus to campus. The inconsistency 
of practices causes part of the difficulty in providing appropriate language 
instruction across segments to those who need it. 

California elementary and secondary schools identify students as 
potentially in need of second language instruction through a home lan- 
guage survey completed by parents. The survey asks four questions 
designed to determine if each student is a second language learner. Students 
so identified are later given a language assessment in both their native lan- 
guage and in English (see Sasser, Fields 6c Dunlap, this volume). 

Students entering a school district for the first time have their listening 
and speaking skills evaluated using one of four state-approved instruments 
designed to elicit a brief language sample. Reading and writing are evaluat- 
ed by a local instrument if students are old enough to be expected to have 
those skills. On the basis of their listening and speaking skills, students are 
judged as fully English proficient (FEP), or limited English proficient 
(LEP). This determination has enormous implications for students' future 
opportunities for language instruction. Those judged as FEP are not eligi- 
ble for bilingual instruction, ESL instruction, or other language acquisition 
support for the length of time they remain students in that district. If, for 
example, on the basis of understanding and responding to a few spoken 
lines of English, a student is evaluated as FEP in kindergarten and later has 
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second language problems in writing, the only avenue of assistance available 
is remedial instruction designed for native English speakers. 

Community colleges must assess students language skills upon entry 
using a combination of state-approved instruments and other types of mea- 
sures. Students may be advised or placed in ESL courses according to the 
assessment results. Unlike the Kr-12 system of identifying potential L2 stu- 
dents for later language assessment and the practice by some CSU and UC 
campuses of basing placement on second language features found in a writing 
sample, the community college system allows students to choose to partici- 
pate in either the assessment process designed for native speakers or the one 
designed for second language learners. Since assessment instruments 
designed and normed on native English speakers do not address issues of lan- 
guage structure (the prevailing instructional issue for L2 learners of academic 
English), the instruments fail to place students accurately. Often second lan- 
guage students who have elected to participate in the native speaker assess- 
ment process find themselves in developmental (formerly called remediat) 
English courses, where none of their second language features are addressed. 
After wasting a semester or more, they may be advdsed to take ESL. 

At CSUs and UCs where ESL programs exist, efforts to identify and 
place L2 students differ widely. Although all CSUs evaluate entering fresh- 
men on the English Placement Test (EPT), a test designed to measure 
native English sldlls, specific evaluation of L2 students is not required sys- 
temwide. Moreover, L2 students transferring from community colleges are 
usually exempt from any assessment process. These transfer students very 
often have difficulty passing the Graduate Writing Assessment 
Requirement (GWAR), a graduation requirement at all CSUs.^ They may 
also have trouble with their other courses and may fail to graduate from the 
CSU campuses. 

At the UC, practices differ from campus to campus as to whether and 
how students are identified as ESL. Along with other entering freshmen, 
freshmen ESL students take the UC systemwide Subject A Examination. 
When students are identified by this exam as potentially in need of ESL 
instruction, the individual campuses to which they have been accepted 
make decisions about their placement. On most campuses, they are 
screened further and placed in ESL courses if deemed necessary. On other 
campuses, students are immediately mainstreamed whether or not they 
have been identified by the UC systemvvdde exam as being potentially in 
need of ESL instruction. Transfer students entering the UC have already 
satisfied their freshman composition requirement. With the exception of 
one campus (UCLA), campuses do not identify transfer students as ESL or 
hold them to a requirement. 
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Identification and assessment of second language students in all seg- 
ments is uneven and inconsistent (see Ching, Ford, & McKee; Fields & 
Dunlap; Sasser, this volume). In K~12, the home language survey works 
well to identify students who are likely to benefit from L2 instruction. 
However, basing eligibility for L2 support on only listening and speaking 
assessment at the early ages combined with locally devised evaluation of 
reading and writing later on has left some students without the second lan- 
guage programs they need to successfully acquire academic English. In 
community colleges, the recent requirement that all tests used must be 
approved as a valid match for the program’s curriculum and students is a 
step forward. Nevertheless, permitting students to follow an assessment 
process designed for native speakers has done a grave disservice to L2 stu- 
dents who believe they can succeed in college without gaining the level of 
second language skill required for college-level coursework. Finally, the 
four-year universities have, in most cases, not recognized the need to iden- 
tify and assess L2 transfer students and have failed to provide the consistent 
ESL support these students need to succeed on the GWAR, in the case of 
CSU, or in their other college courses. 



Curricular Issues 



ESL curriculum development in high schools, as with all high school 
subjects, is tied to a state framework that defines what will be taught. Yet, 
there is no framework for high school ESL separate from the one designed 
for native English students. However, for adult education a set of standards 
which assure consistency in content and level for adult ESL programs has 
been developed (California Department of Education, 1992). 

Community colleges are free to set their curricula independendy. Each 
colleges faculty is charged with approving courses offered in accordance 
with a state curriculum model. In addition, courses are separately articulat- 
ed for transfer purposes with each CSU and UC campus, and sets of trans- 
fer courses have been agreed upon by the four-year institutions. The state 
curriculum model and transfer agreements provide some common standards 
or general education courses across the community college system (see 
Garlow, this volume). 



Typically, intersegmental articulation agreements do not govern ESL 
course work. Thus, students often do not receive credit for ESL courses 
when they transfer to another campus vrithin a given segment or when they 
move from segment to segment. As a result, they may be retested for their 
English language skills when they enter the new institution. 

Although over half of the community colleges have at least one ESL 
course designed to transfer to four-year universities, the overriding consid- 
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eration in the development of community college ESL curricula is not 
articulation with universities but their fit with the needs of the college’s 
local population. Designing ESL programs to fit local populations has 
resulted in a range of offerings — from the most beginning types of language 
instruction including preliteracy training to ESL courses comparable to 
freshman composition courses. Offerings also vary in terms of their focus 
on listening and speaking skills versus reading and writing and regarding 
how closely they are tied to vocational programs. The result is a wide range 
of levels and emphases, with little or no articulation of ESL courses 
between colleges, even those within a single district. 

In several of the state’s largest districts, the community college district 
performs the function of adult education described above. These college 
districts have entered into agreements with their K“12 districts to provide 
adult education for their communities. Where such programs exist in the 
community colleges, they usually do not bear college credit, but are offered 
alongside a college credit ESL program (see Seymour et al, this volume). 

Four-year institutions have language programs designed to help stu- 
dents succeed in upper division courses. Since these courses typically 
require students to write proficiently, university ESL programs focus largely 
on writing skills. The purpose of university ESL courses is typically far nar- 
rower than those offered in any other segment because their purpose is so 
tightly defined. However, partly because feeder high school and community 
college ESL programs serve a number of purposes, only one of which is 
developing students’ college-level writing skills, university faculty are frus- 
trated by the lack of grammatical sophistication L2 students bring to their 
segment. 

Because ESL programs are designed to match the needs of the local 
student population and the framework of each segment, they do not fit 
together from segment to segment. Nevertheless, ESL students must meet 
the same requirements for graduation, entry, or transfer as all other students 
in the state of California. Combined, these two factors mean that to 
progress from one segment to the next, ESL students require a longer time 
since they must acquire academic English and must complete ESL courses 
in addition to other courses specified. 



Qualified ESL Faculty 

ESL professionals recognize that in order to best serve the needs of L2 
learners, they must be appropriately educated in the discipline of teaching 
ESL (TESL). Minimum qualifications for hiring ESL faculty have recently 
pQtablished in most segments, ensuring that ESL teachers are knowl- 
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edgeable in the areas of linguistics, second language acquisition, TESL 
methodologies, and cross-cultural issues. Implementation of minimum 
qualifications, however, remains somewhat problematic at all levels. 

At the high school level, in addition to having a secondary teaching 
credential, ESL teachers must have a language development specialist cer- 
tificate (LDS), a bilingual/bicultural certificate of competence (BCC), a 
cross-cultural, language, and academic development certificate (CLAD), a 
bilingual CLAD (BCLAD), or an ESL supplemental certificate. However, 
teachers may sometimes sign a teacher-in-training document while com- 
pleting a certificate, or they may obtain an emergency waiver if they have a 
baccalaureate degree and have passed the California Basic Education Skills 
Test (CBEST), permitting them to teach while they are enrolled in a 
teacher credentialing program. 

In the high school segment, there remains a scarcity of teachers who 
hold the appropriate credentials to teach ESL or sheltered (SDAIE) classes. 
As a result, many teachers are currently employed through the emergency 
credential process. These teachers, some of whom hold only BA degrees, 
are allowed to teach through the waiver process and typically have two years 
to complete the requirements for the secondary credential. Others sign a 
teacher-in-training document, agreeing to obtain the appropriate certificate 
(e.g., LDS) within a determined time period, typically two to three years. 

Qualifications vary somewhat in the higher education segments, 
though an MA in TESL generally serves as a minimum qualification. In 
1987, the California community college credential was replaced by the 
requirement that all instructors hold a master s degree in their teaching dis- 
cipline. ESL instructors at the community college must hold an MA in 
TESL, or an MA in a related field and a TESL certificate. This require- 
ment may also be met through a locally determined equivalency process. 

There are no uniform requirements for teaching ESL at the CSU or 
UC. Generally, CSUs require a PhD degree in linguistics, TESL, or a 
closely related field to teach full time. Such full-time faculty typically teach 
in linguistics or TESL master s programs but may also teach some ESL 
classes. Part-time faculty usually have a master s degree in TESL, or a MA 
in English or a closely related field with a certificate in TESL. Both full- 
time and part-time faculty with no special qualifications may be assigned to 
ESL classes. Qualifications are established at the department level. Full- 
time and part-time UC faculty teaching matriculated students may be pro- 
fessors or lecturers. Professors (tenure-track, visiting, and temporary) must 
hold PhD degrees. Lecturers have either masters or doctoral degrees in 
TESL, applied linguistics, or a related field. These faculty may also teach in 
MATESL or PhD programs. 




Overuse of Part-Time Instructors 

In addition to teaching qualifications, another hiring issue affecting the 
quality of ESL instruction in higher education is the tendency of colleges 
and universities to rely heavily on part-time instructors and teaching assis- 
tants. In areas of rapid growth like ESL, part-time faculty are typically 
hired to fill the immediate need. They are less expensive than full-time fac- 
ulty, and they do not acquire tenure. However, in times of budget cuts, the 
lack of institutional commitment to part-time faculty makes these ESL 
part-time faculty the first to be eliminated. The result is that programs of 
recent growth and those in the highest demand (i.e., usually those intended 
for ESL students) tend to be reduced before older, more established pro- 
grams, despite the often greater demand for more ESL offerings. 

Because full-time instructors are typically fully integrated staff mem- 
bers and do not suffer the marginalization part-time faculty often 
encounter, they are essential in assuring that institutions meet the L2 learn- 
ers needs. A strong core of full-time faculty plays a central role in develop- 
ing programs that match the needs of second language learners and acts as 
advocates for them on the campus and in the community. ESL faculty also 
serve as sources of information about L2 learners and ESL course offerings 
to administration, staff, faculty from other disciplines, and the rest of the 
student population. They ensure that ESL courses prepare students for 
transition to mainstream English courses, provide academic support for 
other coursework, and foster the learning strategies ESL students will need 
to be successful. ESL faculty communicate the L2 learners’ unique needs to 
the counseling staff and are themselves active advisors of L2 learners. ESL 
faculty also offer teachers in other disciplines help in adapting their instruc- 
tion to the needs of L2 learners without watering down their standards or 
course content. 

Faculty Development and Collaboration 

K-12 teachers who teach subjects other than ESL, like their ESL 
counterparts, must complete a course on multiculturalism in order to quali- 
fy for a credential. In addition, any teachers assigned to a content course 
that is designated bilingual must have a BCC or a BCLAD credential; 
teachers assigned to a class designated as sheltered/SDAlE must have an 
LDS, BCC, CLAD, or BCLAD. 

At other education levels, there are no special requirements for non- 
ESL faculty who have L2 learners in their classes. However, these faculty 
have been encouraged to learn how to better meet L2 learners’ needs and 
more effectively communicate course content. In part, this effort has come 
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about at the community colleges through the requirement that the success 
of under-represented students be evaluated. This need for faculty awareness 
of L2 students’ learning needs and characteristics is equally important at 
the CSU and UC. 

As important as ESL faculty are in serving ESL students, they cannot 
begin to do the job by themselves. In most programs, ESL students spend 
only a small part of their school day with ESL teachers, if they spend any 
time at all. Most of their time is spent with teachers in other disciplines. 
Therefore, developing academic language skills for ESL students must be 
viewed as the task of teachers in all disciplines and at all levels, since L2 
learners remain engaged in the process of language development through- 
out their academic lives. 

In order to serve L2 learners, content-area faculty need information 
about who second language students are, including the amount and kind of 
education they received in their home countries, their length of residence in 
the U.S., their educational experiences in the U.S., and the results of assess- 
ment. They also need background in second language acquisition and mul- 
ticultural communication. Most importantly, they need help in designing 
instruction that will be accessible to the L2 learners in their classes and that 
will contribute to these students’ language development and add to their 
repertoire of learning strategies. Teachers need to learn interactive teaching 
techniques that will make the second language students in their classes 
active users of English. Finally, they need to find ways to assess fairly the 
learning of second language students in their classes. This understanding of 
L2 learners is currently being addressed at the high school level by the 
qualification requirements for content teachers. For content teachers in the 
higher education segments, these objectives can best be accomplished 
through both formal faculty development and an ongoing informal dialogue 
among ESL faculty and faculty in other disciplines. 

ESL Faculty’s Key Roles 

ESL faculty can be instrumental in educating content-area faculty to 
serve L2 learners in their classes. For example, one promising model offers 
adjunct classes to accompany content courses, thus giving L2 learners an 
opportunity to develop the study strategies they need to be successful in a 
content area course. In such a program, ESL faculty work closely with fac- 
ulty teaching courses ranging from computer science to psychology to 
ensure that the ESL courses support the content courses. In the process, 
the content faculty learn new and more effective ways of reaching the L2 
learners in their classes. The key to the success of these programs is the 
close cooperation between ESL core faculty and the faculty teaching the 
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content courses. When language development becomes a team effort rather 
than the sole responsibility of the ESL faculty, students and faculty both 
benefit. 



Increasing Internal Articulation 

To ensure that students make reasonable progress in their language 
learning process, programs must offer an internally articulated sequence. 
The skills taught in the first level must be adequately mastered before the 
student progresses to the second level. Curricula need to reflect this pro- 
gression; hence, the exit skills of level one must match the entrance skills of 
level two, and so forth. Additionally, expectations of the extent to which 
these skills must be mastered to ensure success in the next level need to be 
clearly spelled out to the students, ideally before they enter the course. This 
internal articulation is vital to program integrity. Course standards devel- 
oped around internal level definitions form the basis for later intersegmen- 
tal communication about student skill level and articulation of courses. One 
way to carry the message about L2 students to those outside the ESL field 
is to identify some key areas that every educator should know. Appendix A 
articulates some of the most important points concisely. 



Addressing The L2 Challenge: Agreeing Upon Standards 

ESL faculty readily agree on the long-standing need to describe the 
continuum of ESL proficiency levels, that is, to develop a common vocabu- 
lary that characterizes the stages of English second language acquisition. In 
1985, the California Community Colleges Board of Governors ESL Task 
Force recommended defining ESL levels state wide. More recently, 
Amnesty legislation, California Community College Matriculation regula- 
tions, the Immigrant Education and Workforce Preparation Act, and the 
Intersegmental Committee of the Academic Senates (ICAS) discussions 
have all highlighted the specific need for such second language descriptors. 
One response came from community college ESL professionals who pro- 
duced Matriculating the ESL Student (ESL Assessment Group, 1992) and 
the Community College ESL Proficiency Level Descriptors (ESL Assessment 
Group, 1993).^ The community college descriptors served as models for a 
set of intersegmental descriptors contained in California Pathways: The 
Second Language Student in Public High Schools, Colleges, and Universities 
(ESL Intersegmental Project, 1996). California Pathways was written to 
describe the richly diverse and often difficult routes second language stu- 
dents must travel to reach their educational goals within California’s K— 12, 
community college, and four-year university systems. 

The intersegmental descriptors (ESL Intersegmental Project, 1996) 
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give ESL specialists and others who are in contact with this population a 
way to connect the language education paths of a significant portion of 
Californias students. Although the descriptors have yet to be anchored to 
language samples or compared to existing assessment instruments, they 
serve as a starting point — the first step in a process to develop meaningful 
intersegmental communication, appropriate measures of language profi- 
ciency, and effective curricula to improve articulation between courses, 
campuses, and segments. 

These descriptors characterize the second language continuum in the 
four skill areas; listening, speaking, reading, and writing. They have appli- 
cation both within and across the segments of California education from 
high schools through the California Community College, California State 
University, and University of California systems. The descriptors give those 
who work with second language (L2) learners a common language to 
approach the following: 

• discussing the continuum of L2 proficiency levels 

• developing or revising ESL curricula 

• evaluating tests 

• interpreting courses within and across segments. 

The descriptors were developed by looking at a variety of existing 
scales, ultimately including features that seemed, in the opinion of project 
members, to describe the academic English language proficiency of stu- 
dents within all four segments. They function in these ways: 

• describing learners’ observable language performance 

• representing at a given level in a particular skill area a composite view 
of a students proficiency, with the caveat that every trait listed may 
not match a student’s proficiency 

• identifying the beginning point for a level with the assumption that 
the skills below it have been acquired. 

The following issues are outside the scope of the descriptors. They 
do not: 



• assume literacy in a student’s first language (LI). Literacy in the LI is 
an important factor affecting acquisition of reading and writing skills 
in English, but the degree of LI literacy does not need to be mea- 
sured to apply these descriptors 

• correspond to program levels — a single course may have to serve stu- 
dents at several levels in some programs 

^ attempt to define whether a course merits credit or not 
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• replace institutional grading scales or rubrics. 

Some underlying assumptions about L2 learners should inform those 
who use the descriptors: 

1. Students in a particular program may reflect only a portion of the range. 

2. The time it takes a student to move from level to level may vary. 
Acquisition of academic English can be an especially lengthy process. 
Although students may be able to carry on everyday, informal communica- 
tion much earlier, they may require ten years or longer to be able to function 
in an academic setting. Progress tends to be much faster at the lower levels. 

3. Students acquire English at different rates. Acquisition rate is influ- 
enced by various factors including first language background, motivation, 
age, and quality of schooling. 

4. A student may have uneven language skills. For example, a student may 
demonstrate advanced speaking skills but only intermediate writing skills. 

5. A student may demonstrate different proficiency levels in a given 
skill depending upon the task required. For example, a student may demon- 
strate advanced proficiency on a narrative writing assignment but only 
intermediate proficiency on an analytical writing assignment. 

6. Even at the advanced and superior levels, L2 users of English may 
retain some “accent” both in speaking and writing that distinguishes them 
from educated native speakers. 



Just as the cognitive demands on students increase as they move from 
high school to community college to university, so too do the linguistic 
demands. For example, L2 skills that are adequate to meet high school 
needs may be less than adequate to meet community college needs. 
Similarly, students possessing adequate linguistic skills to cope at the com- 
munity college may experience difficulty in upper division university cours- 
es. It is therefore no surprise that the L2 level required to mainstream stu- 
dents in English courses designated for native English speakers increases as 
students move through the segments (Collier, 1995). 

The existing articulation agreements between the high schools and the 
CSU or UC systems require that ESL students complete four years of high 
school English instruction before qualifying to apply for college or universi- 
ty admission. Since many ESL courses do not Ailfill CSU or UC entrance 
requirements, high school ESL students who wish to pursue higher educa- 
tion are frequently mainstreamed into regular English classes before they 
are ready as part of an attempt to qualify them for college admission. Many 
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students who follow this path later find themselves underprepared for cop- 
ing with the language demands of the community college or university. As 
a result, they are often required to take ESL courses after they have entered 
a college or university, despite having completed ESL at the secondary 
level. The use of the Second Language Proficiency Descriptors to closely 
articulate ESL courses and skill levels among high schools, community col- 
leges, and universities will address this issue. 

Strengthening communication among the segments will lead to clearer 
articulation of ESL courses at each juncture. To provide a concrete basis for 
that communication, the Second Language Proficiency Descriptors should 
be promptly tied to language samples and assessment instruments in each 
segment. The development of critically needed ESL assessment instru- 
ments, especially those designed to be used intersegmentally, must also 
begin as soon as possible. 

In addition, to further aid the process of intersegmental articulation, a 
segment by segment database on second language learners is needed. 
Although some student information is systematically collected by the K-12 
and community college segments, it is typically extracted by ethnicity rather 
than by first language. Information on course enrollment is similarly diffi- 
cult to interpret. However, in order to understand the dimensions and 
needs of this population within and across segments, carefully designed 
data collection by all segments is required. ■ 

Endnotes 

1. With 90% to 100% of some of todays high school student populations 
consisting of second language students, the situation has changed. 
Students in such situations no longer interact with native speakers on 
school grounds, in their communities, or often even at work. 

2. Some university campuses report a 70% to 80% failure rate on the 
GWAR and similar tests for L2 transfer students compared to a 25% to 
40% failure rate for native English transfers. (Report on the Test to Fulfill 
the Upper Division English Composition Requirement, UC Davis, 1992). 

3. Descriptors are available from CATESOL, 1146 N. Central Avenue, 
#195, Glendale, CA 91202. 
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Appendix A 



What Every California Educator Should Know About L2 Learners 

Because the second language student population in California schools is increasing, every 
educator who comes in contact with these students must have a basic understanding of 
their needs in order to assure they are appropriately educated. 

Not all L2 learners have the same educational needs. 

Because second language students share the need to learn English, they are 
often seen as forming a homogeneous educational group. They are, however, 
not at ail homogeneous. In fact, the interplay of variables characterizing L2 
learners makes meeting the population’s educational needs exceptionally chal- 
lenging. It is therefore important that all segments of education give particular 
attention to an individual L2 learner’s situation when evaluating his or her 
need for services. 

Educationally useful distinctions among language learners can be made. 

There are three groups of language learners that can make understanding stu- 
dents’ needs easier. The term native speakers of English refers to students whose 
first language, the language acquired at home, was English. The term L2 
learners (second language learners) refers to all students whose home language 
during early childhood was other than English. A subgroup of L2 learners, 

ESL students, are those who have need for ESL programs or classes designed 
to help them acquire the English language. It is important to understand the 
dynamics of these three groups because their language education needs are not 
the same. Such definitions should be integral to any assessment and advising 
process affecting L2 learners because they will help to distinguish, for exam- 
ple, the L2 learner from most basic skills students whose first language is 
English. 

Learning a second language is a unique process. 

Learners acquire English by developing their understanding of the linguistic 
system through communication. They gradually refine their concept of the 
system, and during that process fill gaps in their concept with hypotheses 
based on the their native language. The result of this process is a representa- 
tion of the target language that contains what others may perceive as error, but 
in reality it is a developing linguistic system called an interlanguage that rests 
somewhere on a continuum between the speaker’s first language and the target 
language. Educationally sound feedback leads learners to revise these hypothe- 
ses; over a long period of time these revisions help them approach mastery of 
the language. Unfortunately, if L2 learners function for long in a language 
without getting adequate feedback, they may not fully develop their control of 
the language. In fact, their language development may stop before they have 
acquired all the features of language. 
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Learning language is unlike learning most subjects where a body of 
information can be imparted and its comprehension easily measured. 



Instead, students’ success in acquiring English is measured by asking them to 
use the language in an infinite number of situations. Children enter school 
already able to do this in their first language, so there is no need to measure it 
in this way. The closest subject to ESL is foreign language education, but the 
level of application needed for ESL students to live and work using English, 
and to compete academically, far exceeds the need for foreign language skill in 
this country. 

Measuring skill level in a second language is not the 

same as measuring native language skill. 

Once L2 students are correctly identified, accurate assessment and subsequent 
placement into appropriate language courses are essential for L2 learners to 
succeed, to be retained, and to progress through the educational system in 
California. It is ineffective to use objectively scored instruments designed to 
assess the English of native speakers for assessing the English level of second 
language learners. Four-year institutions often blend the identification and 
assessment processes by distinguishing students in need of ESL courses when 
evaluating their writing. 

The linguistic demands of courses increase as the student 

moves up through the segments. 

Just as the cognitive demands on students increase as they move from high 
school to community college to university, so do the linguistic demands. For 
example, L2 skills that are adequate to meet high school needs may be less 
than adequate to meet community college needs. Similarly, students possess- 
ing adequate linguistic skills to cope at the community college may experience 
difficulty in upper division university courses. It is therefore no surprise that 
the L2 level required to mainstream students into English courses designated 
for native English speakers increases as students move through the segments. 

It can easily take ten years to learn a second language 

well enough to succeed academically. 

Perhaps the most crucial issue in designing effective ESL programs is under- 
standing the length of time it takes to acquire proficiency in a second language 
and how proficiency is defined. Recent research shows that on average it takes 
five to seven years for young students to reach the norm on nationally stan- 
dardized achievement tests. Education in the first language reduces the 
amount of time required and improves ultimate second language proficiency. 
So much time is required for fully acquiring a second language, in fact, that 
university level L2 learners who have been studying English in the United 
States for ten years sometimes still need ESL instruction. Understanding the 
length of time required to attain proficiency in a second language is important 
for all educational professionals because of a tendency within the educational 
system itself to rush L2 learners through a school’s language continuum. 
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Acquiring academic English requires a great deal more time and study than 
learning to speak English, and is a far more challenging task. L2 learners are 
often at a disadvantage because they are faced with the task of acquiring and 
using academic English at the same time they are trying to learn other course 
subjects. Also because it takes so long to learn academic English, conversa- 
tional fluency in English often masks a lack of competency in reading and 
writing English. L2 learners typically acquire listening and speaking skills 
prior to learning to read and write. Their fluency in English and sometimes 
their familiarity with U.S. customs and culture often cause the listener to 
assume a higher level of language skill than the student possesses. 

To best assist L2 learners to reach their educational goals as quickly 
as possible, it is important to identify them rig^t away. 

The accurate and early identification of L2 learners is of utmost importance 
because their identification determines which set of services, which set of 
assessment measures, and which types of courses, ESL or native- English, will 
best meet such learners’ needs. Consistently considering a student’s first lan- 
guage experience will prevent misidentification of L2 learners on the basis of 
factors unrelated to their language skills. For example, a student’s previous 
enrollment in courses or programs intended for native English speakers is not 
a dependable indication of a student’s familiarity with or abilities in English. 
Similarly, because some students do not understand the term “ESL” or are 
reluctant to self-identify as L2 learners, advisors and others consistently need 
to consider first language experience as a primary indication of whether or not 
such individuals may be correctly identified as students best aided by second 
language services and assessment. 

Source: ESL Intersegmental Project. (1996). California Pathways: The second language stu- 
dent in public high schools, colleges, and universities. Sacramento: Intersegmental 
Council of Academic Senates in conjunction with the California Community 
Colleges Chancellor’s Office. 
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Appendix B 

SECOND LANGUAGE PROFICIENCY DESCRIPTORS 
LISTENING 



NOVICE-LOW 

• has little or no ability to understand spoken English 

• sometimes recognizes isolated words and learned phrases 

NOVICE-MID 

• understands some words and common social phrases 

• understands some short, previously learned words or phrases, particularly when 
the situation strongly supports understanding 

• understands short phrases or sentences about topics that refer to basic personal 
information or the immediate physical setting 

• can rarely keep pace with the ongoing message 

• usually requires repetition or careful speech 

NOVICE-HIGH 

• understands words and phrases in familiar situations 

• understands personal interactions when the situation is familiar and strongly sup- 
portive 

• usually misunderstands the central message in extended speech 

• can sometimes keep pace with the ongoing message 

• often requires repetition or careful speech 

INTERMEDIATE-LOW 

• understands familiar information in interactions that fulfill immediate personal 
needs 

• sometimes understands new information when the situation is strongly sup- 
portive 

• often misunderstands when information is unfamiliar or when cultural knowledge 
is required 

• can sometimes identify subjects and details when listening to extended speech, but 
often misunderstands the central message 

•has uneven understanding of natural speech and often requires repetition or 
rephrasing 
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INTERMEDIATE-MID 



• often understands new information in brief personal interactions 

• has understanding that is uneven and generally affected by length, topic familiari- 
ty, and cultural knowledge 

•can often identify subjects and details when listening to extended speech, but 
sometimes misunderstands the central message 

• usually understands natural speech when the situation is familiar or fulfills 
immediate needs 



• often understands new information in sustained personal interactions 

• sometimes understands speech on abstract or academic topics, especially if there is 
support 

• has understanding that is often affected by length, topic familiarity, and cultural 
knowledge 

•can usually identify subjects and details when listening to extended speech and 
rarely misunderstands the central message 

• sometimes understands implications beyond the surface meaning 



• often understands the central idea of speech related to professional or academic 
topics 

•often cannot sustain understanding of conceptually or linguistically complex 
speech 

• has understanding that is sometimes affected by length, topic familiarity, and cul- 
tural knowledge 

• often understands implications beyond the surface meaning 



• usually understands the central idea and most details of speech related to profes- 
sional and academic topics 

• usually sustains understanding of conceptually or linguistically complex speech 

• has understanding that is rarely affected by length, topic familiarity, and cultural 
knowledge 

• usually understands implications beyond the surface meaning 



INTERMEDIATE-HIGH 



ADVANCED 



ADVANCED-HIGH 
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SUPERIOR 

• understands technical or professional presentations and discussions in a field of 
specialization 

• sustains understanding of conceptually and linguistically complex speech 

• usually understands rapid, accented, dialectal, or regional speech 

• understands implications beyond the surface meaning 

• recognizes but may not always understand idioms, colloquialisms, and language 
nuances 

DISTINGUISHED 

• understands highly technical or professional presentations and discussions in a 
field of specialization 

• understands rapid, accented, dialectal, or regional speech 

• understands idioms, colloquialisms, and language nuances 

• has listening skills essentially indistinguishable from those of an educated native 
speaker of English 

SECOND LANGUAGE PROFICIENCY DESCRIPTORS 
SPEAKING 



NOVICE-LOW 

• can sometimes produce isolated words and a few frequently occurring phrases but 
may not use them accurately 

• demonstrates little or no functional communicative ability 

• is usually misunderstood even by attentive listeners 

NOVICE-MID 

• uses vocabulary and short learned phrases sufficient for meeting simple needs and 
for expressing basic courtesies 

• frequently pauses and may repeat the listener's words 

• speaks with some accuracy when relying on learned phrases 

• speaks with limited accuracy when new vocabulary and structures are required 

• is often misunderstood even by attentive listeners 

NOVICE-HIGH 

• uses concrete vocabulary that relates to familiar topics 

• can ask and answer simple questions and initiate and respond to simple statements 

• can participate in a brief face-to-face conversation on a familiar topic 

• sometimes recombines learned material in original ways with limited grammatical 
accuracy 
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• often uses language that is not situationally or culturally appropriate 

• is sometimes misunderstood even by attentive listeners 

INTERMEDIATE-LOW 

• uses basic concrete and abstract vocabulary 

• uses a limited range of grammatical structures correctly 

• can maintain a face-to-face conversation on a familiar topic 

• occasionally expresses original ideas v^th limited grammatically accuracy 

• sometimes uses language that is not situationally or culturally appropriate 

• is occasionally misunderstood even by attentive listeners 

INTERMEDIATE-MID 

• can perform basic communication tasks in many social situations 

• often demonstrates awareness of target culture by choosing language appropriate 
to context 

• begins and participates in simple conversations on topics of interest 

• can provide added detail or rephrase message to facilitate conversation 

• over relies on familiar grammatical structures and vocabulary to communicate 
message 

• has a basic functional vocabulary; attempts to use more academic vocabulary may 
result in inappropriate word choice and awkward phrasing 

• can usually be understood by most attentive listeners 

INTERMEDIATE-HIGH 

• uses a variety of concrete and abstract vocabulary, sometimes inappropriately 

• has control over many basic and complex grammatical structures 

• can communicate in most social situations, though not always accurately 

• can provide added detail or rephrase message to facilitate conversation 

• usually uses language that is situationally and culturally appropriate 

• can usually be understood by attentive listeners 

ADVANCED 

• uses a wide variety of concrete and abstract vocabulary 

• often uses precise word choice to communicate shades of meaning 

• has control over most basic and complex grammatical structures 

• can communicate in many social, professional, and academic situations 

• uses language that is situationally and culturally appropriate 

• is usually easily understood 
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ADVANCED-HIGH 

• uses a sophisticated range of vocabulary 

• has control over almost all grammatical structures 

• usually uses precise word choice to communicate shades of meaning 

• can communicate in most social, professional, and academic situations 

• communicates effectively in most social, professional, and academic situations 

• is easily understood 

SUPERIOR 

• has control over virtually aU grammatical structures 

• can communicate in virtually aU social, professional, and academic situations 

• uses precise and sophisticated word choice to communicate shades of meaning 

• is usually able to tailor language to a specific audience 

DISTINGUISHED 

• may be nearly or completely indistinguishable from an educated native speaker 

• effectively tailors language to match the needs of a specific audience 

• possesses nativelike linguistic and cultural knowledge 

SECOND LANGUAGE PROFICIENCY DESCRIPTORS 
READING 



NOVICE-LOW 

• is sometimes able to read isolated words and common phrases, especially when 
they are strongly supported by visual context 

NOVICE-MID 

• comprehends familiar words and/or phrases which may appear in lists, labels, 
signs, forms, and directions 

• understands simple sentences which contain familiar words and phrases 
•sometimes understands clearly related sentences when context, background 

knowledge, or visual information support meaning 

NOVICE-HIGH 

• usually reads slowly, word by word 

• understands many common words and/or phrases 

• sometimes understands new words and/or phrases when the context supports 
meaning 

• sometimes understands common sentence connectors and transitional devices 

• can sometimes locate facts in short, simple texts 
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• often understands clearly related sentences when context^ background knowledge, 
or visual information support meaning 

INTERMEDIATE-LOW 

• reads word by word or in short phrases 

• understands most common words and/or phrases 

• can often locate facts in short, simple texts 

• sometimes understands new information from texts with familiar language 

• occasionally uses textual cues such as sentence connectors and transitional devices 
to comprehend the meaning and structure of a text 

• occasionally understands the central meaning and/or details of a text when con- 
tent and language are familiar 

• occasionally understands common cultural references 

INTERMEDIATE-MID 

• can often read simple texts on familiar topics with some fluency and speed 

• sometimes understands the meaning of new words from context 

• sometimes distinguishes between main and supporting ideas which are accessible 
because of familiar content and/or language 

• often understands new information from texts with familiar language 

• sometimes uses textual cues such as sentence connectors and transitional devices 
to comprehend the meaning and structure of a text 

• sometimes understands texts that are grammatically complex or on unfamiliar topics 

• sometimes understands common cultural references 

INTERMEDIATE-HIGH 

• reads simple texts on familiar topics with some fluency and speed 

• often understands the meaning of new words from context 

• usually distinguishes between main and supporting ideas in texts which are acces- 
sible because of familiar content and/or language 

• usually understands new information from texts with familiar language 

• uses a variety of textual cues such as sentence connectors and pronoun reference to 
comprehend the meaning and structure of a text 

• often understands texts that are grammatically complex or on unfamiliar topics 

• often understands common cultural references 
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ADVANCED 

• can usually adjust reading rate according to the text 

• understands most new words given a clear context 

• is able to use a wide range of complex textual cues to comprehend the meaning 
and structure of a text 

• usually makes appropriate inferences 

• usually understands the author’s purpose, point of view, and tone 

• sometimes understands figurative language 

• can read a range of personal, professional, and academic texts 

• usually understands texts that are either conceptually or linguistically complex 

• usually understands common cultural references 

ADVANCED-HIGH 

• reads most texts fluently and rapidly, adjusting reading rate according to the text 

• usually understands texts that are conceptually and/or linguistically complex 

• makes appropriate inferences 

• understands the author’s purpose, point of view, and tone 

• often understands figurative language 

• understands most complex hypotheses, argumentation, and supported opinions 

• can read a wide range of personal, professional, and academic texts 

• understands common cultural references 

SUPERIOR 

• reads most texts fluently and rapidly, adjusting reading rate according to the text 

• understands figurative language 

• understands complex hypotheses, argumentation, and supported opinions 

• understands most common and unusual cultural references 

DISTINGUISHED 

• reads virtually all texts fluently and rapidly, adjusting reading rate according to the text 

• understands common and unusual cultural references 

• reads at a level essentially indistinguishable from that of an educated native speaker 

SECOND LANGUAGE PROFICIENCY DESCRIPTORS 
WRITING 



NOVICE-LOW 

• has little or no practical writing skills in English 

• is sometimes able to write isolated words and/or common phrases 
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NOVICE-MID 



• has minimal practical writing skill in English 

• demonstrates limited awareness of sound/letter correspondence and mechanics 

• can write some familiar numbers, letters, and words 

• can fill in a simple form with basic biographical information 

NOVICE-HIGH 

• has some practical writing skill in English 

• has limited independent expression 

• demonstrates some awareness of sound/lettcr correspondence and mechanics 

• can produce sentences and short phrases which have been previously learned 

• uses simple vocabulary and sentence structure, often characterized by errors 

INTERMEDIATE-LOW 

• can write on some concrete and familiar topics 

• can write original short texts using familiar vocabulary and structures 

•often exhibits a lack of control over grammar, vocabulary, punctuation, and 
spelling 

• demonstrates some evidence of organizational ability 

INTERMEDIATE-MID 

• can write on a variety of concrete and familiar topics 

• is able to organize and provide some support 

• demonstrates limited control of sentence structure and punctuation to indicate 
sentence boundaries 

• often uses inappropriate vocabulary or word forms 
INTERMEDIATE-HIGH 

• can write about topics relating to personal interests and special fields of competence 

• shows some ability to write organized and developed text 

• uses some cohesive devices appropriately 

• displays some control of sentence structure and punctuation to indicate sentence 
boundaries, but often makes errors 

• sometimes uses inappropriate vocabulary and word forms 
ADVANCED 

• can write effectively about a variety of topics, both concrete and abstract 

• displays clear organization and development 

• displays an awareness of audience and purpose 

• uses cohesive devices effectively 
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• demonstrates an ability to integrate source material 

• controls most kinds of sentence structure 

• makes some errors in grammar, vocabulary, and punctuation, but they rarely inter- 
fere with communication 

ADVANCED-HIGH 

• can write about a variety of topics, both concrete and abstract, with precision and 
detail 

• displays rhetorically effective organization and development 

• demonstrates an ability to tailor writing to purpose and audience 

• uses a range of cohesive devices effectively 

• demonstrates some ability to integrate source material 

• uses a variety of sentence structures for stylistic purposes 

• makes some errors in grammar, vocabulary, and punctuation, but they do not 
interfere with effective communication 

SUPERIOR 

• writes effectively for formal and informal occasions, including writing on practi- 
cal, social, academic, and professional topics 

• displays strong organization and presents hypotheses, arguments, and points of 
view effectively 

• consistently tailors writing to purpose and audience 

• displays control of the conventions of a variety of writing types 

• employs a variety of stylistic devices 

• can incorporate a variety of source material effectively, using appropriate academic 
and linguistic conventions 

• makes only minor or occasional errors, but they do not interfere with communication 
DISTINGUISHED 

• writes effectively on virtually any topic 

• employs stylistic variation, sophisticated vocabulary, and a wide variety of sentence 
structure 

• can tailor writing to match specific purpose and audience 

• fully commands the nuances of the language 

• has writing skills essentially indistinguishable from those of a sophisticated, edu- 
cated native speaker 

Source: ESL Intersegmental Project. (1996). California Pathways: The second language 
student in public high schools, colleges, and universities, Sacramento: Intersegmental Council 
of Academic Senates in conjunction with the California Community Colleges 
Chancellors Office. (Available from CATESOL, 1146 N. Central Avenue #195, 
‘ O le,CA 91202). 
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Issues in Articulation: The Transition From 
Elementary to Secondary School 

T he population of English language learners in California has 
increased over 150% during the last decade. Currently, 24% of the 
K-12 population is limited English proficient (California 
Department of Education, Educational Demographics Unit, 1996). 
California’s public schools face the challenge of providing an educationally 
sound program that meets the needs of these children. Instruction in 
English language development (ELD), also known as English as a second 
language (ESL), is an integral part of such a program. In order to serve 
English language learners, districts provide ELD instruction until students 
have attained sufficient fluency in English to succeed in a mainstream set- 
ting (Dolson & Prescott, 1995). This often means that students receive 
ELD instruction at both the elementary and secondary level. The articula- 
tion of ELD programs as English language learners transition from ele- 
mentary to secondary school is a key component in providing a sound edu- 
cation for these children. 

Elementary school programs include kindergarten through fifth or 
sixth grade. Students then enter the secondary level at a middle school 
(sixth through eighth grade) or a junior high school (seventh through 
eighth grade). In this transition, English language learners move from 
receiving ELD classes in a self-contained classroom or a pullout program at 
the elementary level to receiving ELD at the secondary level in classes that 
are sequential and tied to the stage of English language fluency which the 
student has achieved. The articulation between elementary and secondary 
levels is frequently minimal and the transition rocky. 

Elementary teachers, while knowledgeable about their students, are 
unfamiliar with secondary programs and therefore unable to make informed 
recommendations about placement into the appropriate level of ELD. They 
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are concerned that their students will not receive the appropriate instruc- 
tion and will fall between the cracks when no single teacher is responsible 
for them. 

Secondary teachers are equally unfamiliar with ELD at the elementary 
level. They do not know how the elementary curriculum corresponds to the 
secondary ELD curriculum. Secondary ELD teachers often move transi- 
tioning English learners to a different level of ELD several weeks after the 
opening of school, having determined that the student s placement was 
inappropriate. 

Secondary counselors are responsible for writing a program for each 
entering student. They are rarely familiar with the process of second lan- 
guage acquisition. Their decisions are guided sometimes by elementary rec- 
ommendations, sometimes by their own assessment based on a brief oral 
interview and a review of the student s records, sometimes by the results of 
the oral English assessment required by the state, which measures only a 
low level of language knowledge (Schwartz, 1994), and less frequently by 
the results of an instrument designed for placement in a secondary ELD 
program. 

Issues in articulation revolve around knowledge and understanding 
between the two levels, assignment of responsibility for placement, place- 
ment criteria which include literacy and correlation to district ELD stan- 
dards, and lack of formal agreements or policy about transition and place- 
ment. Problems facing school districts in addressing the issues involved in 
articulation include a lack of awareness of the need for clear goals and prac- 
tices by policy-level administrators, lack of personnel in the district central 
office or at the elementary and secondary sites to facilitate the process, lack 
of funding to support articulation practices, and lack of training for person- 
nel involved in the decision-making process for transition of English lan- 
guage learners from the elementary to the secondary level. 



Initial Identification 



California public K-12 schools are governed by state and federal 
requirements about the education of English language learners. These 
requirements cover issues such as identification and assessment of limited 
English proficient (LEP) students, redesignation of LEP students to fluent 
English proficient (FEP), and appropriate programs that meet the three 
state goals: to develop English language proficiency, to provide equal 
opportunity for academic success, and to promote cross-cultural under- 
standing. There are also legal requirements for staffing, use of funds, and 
parent involvement. 

All parents must complete a home language survey upon enrolling a 
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child in a new district. This form consists of four questions about the pat- 
tern of language use by the child and his or her family. The responses deter- 
mine if the child needs to be assessed in English language proficiency. The 
questions are: 

• Which language did your son or daughter learn when he or she first 
began to talk? 

• What language does your son/daughter most frequendy use at home? 

•What language do you use most frequently to speak to your 
son/daughter? 

• Name the language most often spoken by the adults at home. 

A response other than “English” to the first three questions triggers the 
assessment process which determines if the child is LEP or FEP. If the 
response to Question 4 is a language other than English, assessment is 
optional. 

The school district must assess the child in English listening compre- 
hension and speaking ability, using a state-designated instrument, within 
30 school days of enrollment. For students in kindergarten through grade 
two, English reading and writing assessments are optional. Literacy assess- 
ment in English is also optional for students in grades three through 12 if 
the students are designated LEP on the basis of the assessment in English 
comprehension and speaking. For students in grades three through 12 scor- 
ing fluent in oral proficiency, further assessment of English reading and 
writing proficiency is required. These students must meet district- estab- 
lished standards in reading and writing for their grade level in order to be 
initially designated FEP. If they do not meet these standards they are desig- 
nated LEP. After the assessment is completed, parents are notified of the 
results. The student is placed in an appropriate program to meet his/her 
linguistic needs. 

There are no state requirements for school districts to review the 
achievement of students initiaUy identified as FEP. Some young English 
language learners (K-2) may score as FEP because the assessment used for 
students at this age is based on a small oral language sample. However, 
these students may still have significant second language issues. Anecdotal 
evidence indicates that many of these students are subsequently enrolled in 
remedial programs in both elementary and secondary school. Because they 
have been identified FEP, teachers knowledgeable about second language 
acquisition are not involved in planning how to address their learning 
needs. Many become “permanent underachievers” and stop attending 
school. We believe that this is one of the factors contributing to the high 
droomit rate among linguistically diverse students in California. 
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As LEP students develop English language proficiency, the district 
monitors their progress. Students remain identified LEP until they meet 
the requirements for redesignation to FEP These requirements include 
demonstrating English oral proficiency on a state-designated instrument; 
receiving a teacher evaluation of English proficiency; meeting the district s 
standards on an objective assessment of reading, language arts and mathe- 
matics; meeting the district’s standards on an empirically established range 
of performance in basic skills for nonminority English proficient students 
of the same age and grade. In addition, parent consultation must occur. On 
meeting the requirements, LEP students are redesignated FEP. They are no 
longer served by a specialized program, as they should novv^ be able to suc- 
ceed in a mainstream program, that is, a program w^ithout additional sup- 
port for linguistically diverse students. FEP students are monitored, accord- 
ing to district policy, in order to ensure that they are succeeding without 
additional support. 

ELD programs are mandated for all LEP students until they are redes- 
ignated FEP. These programs provide LEP students with ELD instruction 
appropriate to their age, grade and English proficiency level, using appro- 
priate materials and methods for English language acquisition. School dis- 
tricts must have an adopted curriculum designed to develop proficiency in 
English as effectively and efficiently as possible. 

In practice, identification procedures are usually followed, but services 
are not necessarily provided. In March of each year, every school in 
California must complete the annual language census (R-30). This census 
includes the numbers of LEP and FEP students, staffing information, pro- 
gram information, and the number of students redesignated since the previ- 
ous census. Table 1 summarizes the enrollment of LEP students in instruc- 
tional programs as of March, 1995 (Dolson 6c Mayer, 1995). 
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Table 1 

LEP Students in California by Program Category 



Program 


Percentage 
LEP students 


Number 
LEP Students 


ELD alone 


13.5 


178,978 


ELD and SDAIE^ 


16 


211,386 


ELD, SDAIE and primary language support 


19.7 


260,828 


ELD, academic subjects through primary language 30.2 


399,340 


No appropriate program 


20.6 


273,235 



Note. From Language Census Report for California Public Schools (p. 16), by California 
Department of Education, Educational Demographics Unit, October, 1996, Sacramento: 
Author. Reprinted by permission, 

^Specially designed academic instruction in English (SDAIE) is an approach used to make 
content comprehensible to English language learners with intermediate fluency. 

In drawing conclusions based on these data, it is important to remem- 
ber that data are self-reported at the school site. Students may be listed as 
receiving a particular program because they are in a classroom where a 
teacher is certified to provide that program, but the teacher may not actual- 
ly be providing it; or, an administrator may report students as enrolled in an 
appropriate program, even though there are not enough staff members cer- 
tified to provide that program to all the students reported. 

Also reported on the R-30 is the number of students redesignated at 
the school since the prior years language census. At both the elementary 
and secondary levels, there may be a significant number of students who 
have met the criteria for redesignation and who are enrolled in a main- 
stream program but who have not been formally redesignated. This gener- 
ally occurs because of a lack of emphasis on this function and a shortage of 
personnel and resources to gather the necessary data as reported above. 

The 20.6% of LEP students who are listed as not being in an appropri- 
ate program and who do not receive ELD therefore includes three sub- 
groups of students. The first subgroup consists of students who need the 
LEP services to which they are legally entitled, and who are not receiving 
these services. The second subgroup consists of students who have reached 
criteria for redesignation, but who have not yet been formally redesignated, 
as described in the preceding paragraph. The final subgroup consists of stu- 
dents who fall short of meeting the criteria in a single area, usually either 
writing skills or standardized test scores. Program emphasis given to identi- 
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fying these students and providing course work to target their needs as sec- 
ond language learners would result in more students being redesignated. 
Appropriate resources should be devoted to all three subgroups. 

Overview of Elementary Education 

Most elementary schools are organized into self-contained classrooms, 
with a teacher responsible for all subject matter for around 30 students. Schools 
offer a variety of program models to serve the needs of their LEP students. 

Some schools with significant numbers of LEP students from a single 
language group offer bilingual classes. In these classes, content areas are 
taught in the primary language while at a different time of the day, students 
receive ELD. In schools which use the “Eastman model”, developed at 
Eastman Avenue School in Los Angeles Unified School District, students 
are assigned to homogeneous classes based on their level of development in 
ELD, but spend part of the day in mix time activities in which they interact 
with more advanced English speakers (Kras hen & Biber, 1988). Besides 
daily ELD, beginning students receive core subjects (math, science, social 
studies, and language arts) in their primary language, while intermediate 
students receive core subjects in L2 through SDAIE — an approach used to 
make content comprehensible to English language learners with intermedi- 
ate fluency. (For more information on this approach, also known as sheltered 
content area instruction, see CATESOLs 1993 position paper on specially 
designed academic instruction in English). Thus, LEP students who speak 
no English receive all core subjects in their primary language, while LEP 
students at the intermediate fluency stage of language development nor- 
mally receive only social studies and language arts in their primary lan- 
guage, while science and math are delivered through a SDAIE approach 
(Dolson & Prescott, 1995). 

Schools with students from a variety of language backgrounds may 
offer classes designed for LEP students, without primary language instruc- 
tion. In these schools, LEP students also receive daily structured ELD. In 
some schools, several teachers may group and exchange students for a peri- 
od of the day in order to offer ELD at different levels; however, classroom 
ELD generally encompasses a variety of levels. Other elementary schools 
enroll LEP students in a mainstream classroom but offer ELD, delivered by 
a certified resource teacher, on a pullout basis.* 



Overview of Secondary Education 

Secondary schools have a variety of program configurations that 
include ELD, SDAIE, and primary language instruction. The curricula are 
departmentalized with ELD as a separate department. 
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Classes offered in the ELD (or ESL) department are usually sequen- 
tial, with students mo\dng from a beginning to intermediate to advanced 
level. In many secondary programs, LEP students enroll in two ELD class- 
es daily, particularly at the early stages of English language development. A 
recent large-scale study of high school students has shown that the most 
advantaged second language students in the best instructional programs 
require five to seven years to reach the 50th normal curve equivalent (NCE) 
on standardized tests; those with limited schooling in their primary lan- 
guage take seven to 10 years (Collier, 1989). In an effort to address this 
need for continuing ELD, an increasing number of secondary programs are 
offering a fourth level of ELD to pro\dde LEP students with appropriate 
instruction as they near redesignation. 

Besides their ELD classes, LEP students enroll in core curriculum 
classes taught with SDAIE. Depending upon their diagnosed need, they 
may also take some subjects in their primary language and/or some main- 
stream classes as well as electives. Secondary LEP students often take 
English classes in a mainstream setting before they have met all the 
requirements for redesignation. 

Survey of K-12 Practitioners 

In order to get a sense of current practice in the field, a short question- 
naire was distributed to professionals involved with second language acqui- 
sition programs around the state. Nineteen respondents, representing 19 
different districts, completed questionnaires. These respondents have a 
variety of titles. Some are district directors of bilingual education, directors 
of second language acquisition, or directors of categorical programs; others 
are program specialists or bilingual/ELD resource teachers. All are knowl- 
edgeable about legal requirements, well- trained in the field, and familiar 
with the practices in their respective districts. Many also train other educa- 
tors to work with LEP students. 



Elementary Education in the Field 

According to the respondents, the actual programs in elementary 
schools range from a complete bilingual program to no special program. 
Elementary schools with a significant population of Spanish speakers are 
likely to offer bilingual classes, with core subjects taught in Spanish only in 
grades K through 2 or 3. A district may designate as bilingual a class taught 
by a teacher who is not bilingual but who is assisted by a paraprofessional 
who speaks the students’ primary language. The upper grades, 4 through 6, 
tend to be taught in English using a SDAIE approach. 
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For classes with students from diverse languages some districts desig- 
nate an LEP cluster teacher who has been trained in ELD and SDAIE at 
each grade level. Other districts offer pullout ELD with all other subjects 
in the regular classroom. One district provides multigrade newcomer classes 
for students in the beginning levels of ELD. 

In any of these models, instructional aides may provide primary lan- 
guage support or extra assistance in English. Unfortunately, some schools 
provide no special support of any kind for LEP students. It is also unclear, 
when districts report primary language support, whether students are learn- 
ing the content area concepts in their primary language, or whether these 
concepts are being delivered in English and then explained in the primary 
language. 

These districts reported no standard curriculum for ELD. Some 
respondents said they use a particular publishers’ ESL materials as their 
curriculum. The most frequently mentioned were Addison-Wesley ESL and 
Santillana’s Bridge to Communication — two ELD series which are currendy 
state-adopted for use in California. 

Secondary Education in the Field 

According to respondents, the actual practices in secondary education 
are somewhat less than ideal. Respondents usually identified the ELD 
component of the program as adequate; most districts offer at least three 
levels, based upon student proficiency. Respondents expressed more con- 
cern about the core curriculum component. 

Few districts offer a complete range of content area classes taught with 
primary language instruction or SDAIE. One respondent stated that 
SDAIE classes are “scattered and infrequent.” Some districts call these con- 
tent classes “transition” classes. Another respondent mentioned the small 
number of teachers in the school with the language development specialist 
(LDS) certificate ; these teachers frequently have both native English 
speakers and LEP students in their classes. 

Respondents mentioned their schools offer “limited” primary language 
courses or “a few” such courses. Some respondents mentioned the use of 
bilingual aides as an alternative to primary language teachers; again, it is 
unclear if these aides assist students with their work in English, or if a pri- 
mary language curriculum and textbooks are offered. 



Specific procedures for articulation between elementary and secondary 
schools were described by the survey respondents. In the following section, 
each question is listed, followed by a summary of the responses. 



Articulation Procedures 
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• Who decides which students will be placed in ESL classes? Who 
decides what classes they will take? 

Many respondents indicated that this decision is made by the sec- 
ondary school counselor. Some respondents mentioned elementary ELD 
staff; bilingual office coordinator; secondary ELD/ESL staff; and princi- 
pals. Some districts have specific criteria for the various levels of ESL 
courses offered. A few respondents said that parents and students have 
input in course selection. 

• On what basis is this decision made? What, if any, assessment instru- 
ment is used? 

Most respondents mentioned some kind of testing, using either district 
developed tests or standardized tests. Some districts review students ele- 
mentary school records, using the year-end tests given at the elementary 
school. A few respondents mentioned using the recommendations of the 
elementary school staff. However, it appears that many districts treat the 
entering student transferring from an elementary school just the same as 
any other entering student; they are given an informal interview or a battery 
of tests at the school site or at a Newcomer Center. 

Tests mentioned by the respondents are described in Figure 1: 

Figure 1 

Tests Used for Placement in Secondary Schools 

Oral English Proficiency Tests 

Bilingual Syntax Measure (BSM)^ 

Language Assessment Scales- Oral (LAS-O)^ 

Student Oral Language Observation Matrix (SOLOM)^ 

Idea Proficiency Test (IPT) 

Woodcock-Munoz^ 

Tests of Literacy 

Language Assessment Scales-Reading 8c Writing (LAS-R/W)^ 
Comprehensive Test of Basic Skills (CTBS)^ 

California Achievement Test (CAT) 

Idea Proficiency Test (IPT) Reading 8c Writing 
Woodcock-Munoz^ 

Note. ^ also available in Spanish 

^ observational inventory which may be done in any language 
^ SABE is a Spanish language version 
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Four of the oral tests mentioned above, the BSM, LAS-O, IPX and 
Woodcock-Munoz, are among the tests approved by the state of California 
for initial identification of LEP students. The other two approved tests, the 
Basic Inventory of Natural Language (BINL) and the Quick Start in 
English (QSE), were not mentioned by the respondents. The CTBS and 
CAT are achievement tests given to mainstream students. Some districts 
use one of the standardized tests; some use a district-developed test for 
reading and writing; some review student grades or obtain a writing sam- 
ple. It is important to note that there are no state requirements or guide- 
lines for assessment of students for purposes of articulation, nor are there 
guidelines for placement of students in leveled ELD courses at the sec- 
ondary schools. 

• What is your impression of your district s procedure for handling this 
transition (elementary to secondary)? 

Only about a third of those surveyed were satisfied with their proce- 
dure and felt it worked well. 

Another third of those surveyed were quite dissatisfied. Some 
answered this question by saying simply “It s terrible” or “It s a disaster,” 
Another respondent felt responsible for monitoring the entire process; 
without this person's constant vigilance, students would be misplaced. 
Reference was made to students “falling through the cracks,” 

Most of the others indicated a need to improve the process. As one 
respondent stated, “Procedure is excellent-implementation a bit choppy.” 
Elementary schools may misplace students because they do not understand 
the different levels of ELD offered at the secondary site or the nature of the 
secondary curriculum. Secondary counselors may not be trained to under- 
stand language assessment. Even when the ELD staff provides data, the 
counselor may not understand how to interpret it. In many instances, a stu- 
dent is placed solely based upon a brief oral interview with a counselor or 
site administrator. 

Many respondents mentioned the need for elementary school staff and 
secondary school staff to meet together; some indicated they are already 
working on this issue. In these meetings, the elementary and secondary 
school staff try to learn about one another's programs. 

Considering that our respondents are among the most knowledgeable 
and best trained in the state, and that they also represent districts with sig- 
nificant numbers of LEP students, one can only speculate on the situation 
in districts not included in our informal study. 
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Recommendations 

In elementary school, the student is part of a self-contained classroom 
with 30 to 35 classmates and, primarily, one teacher. In secondary school, 
the student has five or six different classes, each with a different teacher and 
with the potential for 150 to 165 classmates. This transition is difficult for 
the adolescent student, particularly for the student who is still mastering 
Knglish. LEP students may be placed in a program that is not appropriate 
for their level of proficiency in English. Secondary teachers, each with 150 
to 165 students, may not be able to determine if an LEP student is mis- 
placed in this respect. 

Based upon our knowledge of legal requirements and second language 
acquisition research, combined with this overview of current practice in the 
schools, we have developed the foUovdng recommendations for articulation 
between elementary and secondary school, aimed at ensuring a successful 
transition from elementary ELD to secondary ELD: 

• A standardized assessment instrument designed for secondary LEP 
students should be mandated in the placement process for LEP stu- 
dents entering secondary school. 

• The assessment instrument must include reading and writing, to 
ensure that placement is not based solely on oral proficiency. Second 
language learners generally become conversationally fluent within 
three to four years but may not yet have acquired the literacy and aca- 
demic language skills to succeed in a secondary program. Therefore, 
placement must be based on assessment in all of the skill areas, listen- 
ing, speaking, reading and writing. 

• Assessment for placement must be tied to the district’s content stan- 
dards for ELD courses. 

• Assessment and placement must be done by certificated staff with 
expertise in the area of second language acquisition. Counselors 
involved in programming must receive training in the area of second 
language acquisition. 

• Elementary teachers and secondary teachers should be knowledgeable 
about each other’s ELD programs. Districts must establish profes- 
sional development opportunities to facilitate this aspect of articula- 
tion. 



• Districts must establish a coordinated procedure for this assessment, 
taking advantage of the elementary staff’s knowledge and experience 
of the students but involving the secondary staff who will be assisting 
^''‘"idents to continue their education and language learning. 
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One of the survey respondents offered a procedure which appears both 
promising and workable. In February before programming for the next 
school year begins, district personnel test all the students who will be mov- 
ing to the next level. They make tentative placements based upon district 
criteria. These results are then shared with the feeder school teachers, who 
have the opportunity to request changes based upon their knowledge of the 
students. The final lists of the ESL students and their recommended pro- 
grams are forwarded to the secondary counselors prior to the spring sched- 
uling of incoming students. 

As more districts design and implement coordinated articulation pro- 
cedures, the educational programs offered in our K-12 school system will 
better meet the needs of Californias English language learners. 
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Appendix 

Survey of K-12 Practitioners 

CATESOL (California Association of Teachers of English to Speakers 
of Other Languages) is gathering data on the transition of LEP students 
from elementary to secondary school. Your help in filling out this survey is 
greatly appreciated. 

In your district, when LEP students leave elementary school and begin 
secondary school, 

1. Who decides which students wall be placed in ESL classes? 

2. Who decides what classes they will take? 

3. On what basis is this decision made? 

4. What, if any, assessment instrument (test) is used? 

Please describe your elementary school program for LEP students. 

Please describe your secondary school program for LEP students. 

What is your impression of your district’s procedure for handling this 
transition (elementary to secondary school)? 

Thank you for your participation. 
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Articulation Between Segments: 
Secondary to Postsecondary Programs 



A S a part-time instructor of English as a second language (ESL) at 
the community college level, I often hear complaints that high 
schools have not prepared ESL students for success in college-level 
programs. As a full-time program specialist for a midsize public school dis- 
trict, I hear high school teachers complain that middle schools have not 
prepared ESL students for the demands of high school programs. The pur- 
pose of this article is to clarify the status of ESL instruction in secondary 
programs so that California educators at different levels may begin the dia- 
logue of articulation. In focusing on the problems, it is not my intent to 
paint a depressing portrait; reality suggests, however, that if our programs 
were better, there would be little need for this discussion. 

In the state of California, rapidly shifting demographics have affected 
K-12 programs by creating both the need to augment traditional course 
offerings with ESL instruction, content instruction in primary languages 
(also called bilingual instruction), and specially designed academic instruc- 
tion in English (SDAIE).* To add to the base provided by ESL classes, 
such special courses for English language learners have in turn created a 
need for teachers trained to deliver content in primary language or SDAIE 
(see Hawkins, in press). Much like the familiar nursery rhyme “The House 
That Jack Built,” meeting the needs of second language learners has created 
a chain of events culminating in legislation establishing special certification 
with specialized credentials (cross-cultural, language and academic develop- 
ment — CLAD — and bilingual, cross-cultural, language and academic 
development — BCLAD) and then in additional legislation (SB 1969) 
authorizing local district certification for those who cannot or will not 
obtain state certification. Whichever path has been chosen, the state has 
been consistently clear on its objectives: To successfully teach English lan- 
guage learners, teachers require a working understanding of the language 
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acquisition process and strategies which will help students understand what 
is being taught. Since between a quarter and a third of Californians students 
are English language learners, certification is only the first step. 

In contrast to the coherent philosophy presented by the credentialing 
options, program options have not been mandated by the state. 
Consequently, the state has not promoted a single model for educating 
English language learners. Although the accreditation process directed by 
the Western Association of Schools and Colleges (WASC) suggests that 
the results of self-study be used to improve student learning and school 
programs — and although the coordinated compliance review (CCR) 
process requires that English language learners be provided with (a) daily 
instruction in ESL, (b) content concepts in their primary languages, and (c) 
SDAIE instruction when learners have attained sufficient English fluency 
to profit from all-English instruction — these configurations are based more 
upon federal case law than upon California state statute. Daily instruction 
in English is mandated, yet no specific amount of time is required. 
Consequendy, some districts provide two hours of daily ESL; other districts 
provide less. And although all ESL teachers are required to have appropri- 
ate authorization for second language instruction, in many instances, in a 
clear violation of state education code, paraprofessionals still provide ESL 
instruction for English language learners. 

Secondary Programs 

To even the most casual observer, there is enormous diversity and vari- 
ety in secondary (i.e., grades 6-12) programs for English language learners 
in the state of California. State program goals for English language learners 
are these: 



To develop fluency in English in each student as effec- 
tively and efficiently as possible; promote students’ posi- 
tive self-image; promote cross-cultural understanding; 
and provide equal opportunity for academic achievement, 
including, when necessary, academic instruction through 
the primary language (California Department of 
Education, 1995, p. 1). 



Although these general program guidelines have been provided, and 
although some state money for supplemental services has been allocated for 
some school districts, resources have generally not been widely available or 
extended to offer assistance to districts in terms of capacity to deliver effec- 
tive instruction. Despite credentialing statutes, bilingual teachers are in 
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short supply and few districts are able to offer a stipend to attract them. 
Credentialed ESL and SDAIE teachers are available, but without mentor- 
ing or extensive staff development, many are unable to implement teaching 
strategies which will assist English language learners in attaining academic 
success, let alone prepare them for the intellectual rigors of the post sec- 
ondary academic environment. So, although state code and case law have 
established parameters within which most programs function, in addition 
to teacher preparation, the contemporary issues at the heart of articulation 
remain those of student access and program quality. 

At the elementary and secondary levels, all districts are required to 
identify and assess the English proficiency and primary language sl^s of all 
second language speakers. Based upon the assessment, students are placed 
in their secondary programs. It may be helpful at this point to describe a 
number of state-permitted secondary program options. 

ESL-only 

In districts in which students are able to demonstrate success on 
nationally normed assessment instruments like the California Test of Basic 
Skills (CTBS), English language learners are provided with ESL instruc- 
tion only until they can be mainstreamed. ESL instruction may be provided 
by a regularly scheduled course or by means of a pullout program. In gener- 
al, students in these programs may be relatively affluent and have come 
from situations in which English was studied in the home country — some- 
times in school and sometimes with a private tutor. Such students generally 
also have strong academic backgrounds allowing them to succeed in content 
courses in which the content and concepts are familiar and only the lan- 
guage of delivery is unfamiliar.^ 

ESL Plus SDAIE 

This option is frequently offered by districts with large mixed-language 
populations. In addition to ESL instruction, English language learners are 
enrolled in classes taught with SDAIE methodology." In the middle grades, 
this may be a self-contained classroom in which the teacher is responsible 
for ESL and SDAIE in all the content areas. At the secondary level, stu- 
dents may be programmed into ESL and SDAIE math, science, and social 
science classes, for example. 

ESL Plus Bilingual 

This option is offered by districts with large groups of students who 
speak the same primary language (often Spanish). In addition to ESL, aca- 
demic content is delivered by teachers fluent in the primary language who 
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teach in the language spoken by the students. In addition to finding appro- 
priately trained and credentialed bilingual teachers, secondary programs 
often have difficulty finding primary language high school textbooks to 
support this approach. Though textbooks are available outside the United 
States, locating, reviewing, and matching the content to California content 
frameworks is problematic. 



ESL Plus Bilingual Plus SDAIE 

This option combines the previous two approaches. In addition to 
ESL, students enrolled in such programs may have SDAIE with bilingual 
support or a combination of SDAIE and bilingual classes. 

If we extrapolate from the several intensively studied schools described 
in a study commissioned by the California Legislature (Minicucci & Olsen, 
1992), most California secondary programs do not provide broadly com- 
prehensive course offerings for their English language learners. Though 
most districts offer some form of ESL classes, taught by an appropriately 
trained and credentialed teacher, offerings are not consistent. Some ESL 
students are served in programs separated from other language arts classes; 
some ESL students are served in self-contained middle school programs; 
some students who demonstrate ESL features are mainstreamed, that is, 
mbced in with native or fluent speakers of English. In such cases their needs 
are not served by an ESL specialist. Some ESL programs are pullout — that 
is, students are pulled out of a regularly scheduled class for intensive ESL 
lessons. Those students pulled out also differ from program to program: 
Some such programs serve only beginning students; others serve all those 
perceived by the classroom teacher as needing assistance. In pullout ESL 
programs, instruction should be delivered by an appropriately credentialed 
teacher, but it is common knowledge that some programs serve English 
language learners with paraprofessionals. 

The lack of consistency also shows up in the SDAIE or bilingual pro- 
grams as well. Due to low numbers of English language learners, some 
middle schools offer no SDAIE classes. And at the high school level, 
SDAIE courses have frequently been placed in the general track but not the 
college preparatory programs. This means that life or physical science may 
be available, but not biology or physics. Bilingual courses may offer college 
preparatory credit but be limited by teachers available so that a school with 
one bilingual social science teacher may offer U.S. history or government 
but not algebra or geometry. Class size also limits offerings: When courses 
are restricted to certain grade levels (for example. Biology for 10th grade, 
U. S. history for 11th and government for 12th), only a handful of students 
may be in need of SDAIE or bilingual courses. Staffing ratios and funding 
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levels may not permit using one teacher for less than 22 or so students. 
This explains why some high-level courses like chemistry or calculus are 
almost never offered in either a SDAIE or bilingual delivery mode. 

Diversity is the last factor to be considered in a portrayal of secondary 
programs for English language learners. Even relatively small districts may 
contain students with more than two dozen native languages. Large urban 
districts may serve students from more than 50 language backgrounds. 
Several additional variables compound this linguistic diversity: prior 
schooling experience, rural versus urban background, immigrant status in 
the United States (documented vs. undocumented), and socioeconomic sta- 
tus. It is not atypical for an ESL classroom of 30 or so to contain students 
who represent refugee-, immigrant-, and undocumented-status families, 
rural or migrant farming backgrounds as well as urban-technological or 
middle- management, and low primary language literacy as well as well-pre- 
pared academic backgrounds. No single program option could ever serve 
such diversity. 

Factors Inhibiting Transfer Between Segments 

Trying to describe statewide secondary programs is analogous to the 
folktale of the blind men and the elephant: We each see the program most 
familiar to us. However, from the information available, some general pat- 
terns emerge. 

Insufficient Secondary Courses 

Although most secondary educators understand that graduation from 
high school marks a transition between segments and although most 
English language learners express a desire to continue their education, these 
expectations often do not match reality. If students, for whatever reasons, 
have not participated in college preparatory programs, they often are only 
eligible for minimum wage entry-level positions or study at a community 
college. Clearly, limited secondary course offerings affect career and post- 
secondary pathways for English language learners. 

Lack of Rigor/Low Expectations 

Some students, who have been mainstreamed or given the opportunity 
for SDAIE or bilingual courses may be handicapped in another way. This is 
a much more subtle, and sensitive, situation for it involves issues of quality. 
Some SDAIE courses have been taught by teachers who lack knowledge of 
second language acquisition processes; such teachers and others who 
became credentialed by passing the LDS exam may also lack appropriate 
for delivering grade-level content. Often, these teachers are aware 
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that they lack strategies to make the content available, and make statements 
like, “I have my LDS but I still don’t know how to teach my kids.” For such 
teachers, expectations may be high — they want their students to meet the 
course objectives. Unfortunately, because they lack specific strategies to 
teach content reading, or lack understanding of how to create a cognitive 
scaffold for new information, they do not infuse their classes with academic 
rigor. Instead, they opt for time-worn patterns: Listen to the lecture, take 
notes, read the chapter, answer the questions, take the multiple choice or 
short-answer test. And, though some English language learners do succeed 
in such settings, many do not. More troubling, however, are those teachers 
who perceive their students as lacking ability. Then low expectations and 
lack of rigor have been translated into the “dumbing” or watering-down of 
course standards. Such teachers tend to blame either the victim (“Those 
kids cant learn”), or teachers at the previous level (“Those kids from middle 
school can’t do the work here”). Even the use of those suggests a distancing. 
Students coming from backgrounds which had low expectations and/or lack 
of rigor are poorly prepared for success even at the community college level. 

Lack of Teaching Strategies 

As suggested previously, the lack of teaching strategies appropriate for 
second language speakers is a common problem at the secondary level. Like 
many of us, including our mainstream and SDAIE peers, some bilingual 
teachers were credentialed before preparation programs or staff develop- 
ment began to focus on strategies designed to build academic knowledge. 
These teachers may still favor a transmission mode of instruction. Students 
coming from this model may have little experience with collaborative pro- 
jects, with classroom interactions (such as partner or small group discus- 
sions), or with presentations or exhibitions of learning. Teachers may be 
unfamiliar with the role of peer discussion in building academic under- 
standing, with the use of visual organizers to reformulate textual knowl- 
edge, or with the how of making students responsible for their own learning 
(i.e., teaching them how to take notes, how to organize a class folder, how 
to keep track of assignments, or how to prepare for class sessions and exam- 
inations). It is not unusual for students to graduate from high school never 
having read a book independently all the way through. Though students 
may have the ability to do so, they have simply never been given the oppor- 
tunity because their teachers lacked the strategies to make content accessi- 
ble through avenues extending beyond the transmission mode. 
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Varied Exit Criteria 

Background factors like those discussed are critical to the success of 
students who transfer between schools or between program segments — 
from middle to high school, from high school to community college, state 
college, or university. Since all public programs have an assessment process 
to assist in accurate placement of students, particularly in language and 
mathematics classes, it is common for a student to exit ESL classes in one 
segment and to reenter them at the next. In addition to damaging self- 
esteem, in the minds of students this forward/backward movement lends an 
arbitrary air to solid programmatic decisions. “I don’t belong here/know 
why I’m in your class. I graduated from ESL at my other school” are famil- 
iar phrases to many teachers in high school, community college, and even 
university programs.^ Though many districts have begun the process of 
internal articulation to define ESL program exit criteria, no uniform 
statewide standard exists. 

Another problem, related to varied exit criteria, is the recognition that 
some students officially identified as fluent English speakers (FEP) are still 
English language learners in need of language development classes. It is not 
unusual for mainstream secondary classrooms to contain students who lack 
English literacy skills despite their “fluent” label. Background investigations 
often reveal one or more of several scenarios: redesignation in the primary 
grades (K-2) based on oral English fluency only; early mainstreaming in 
all-English programs before the child has learned to read and write in the 
primary language; early identification as “remedial” in English with subse- 
quent placement in remedial programs designed for native speakers of 
English; no consistent program of English language development or ESL 
in the elementary grades. Elementary grade reports forwarded to the high 
school usually depict average students; teacher comments often note such 
characteristics as hard worker, cooperative, friendly. Students in this category 
become and remain orally fluent in their elementary programs but all too 
frequently have never developed the academic skills necessary for success in 
secondary programs. Consequently, this is an at-risk population. 

Diverse Educational Backgrounds and Preparations 

The difficulty of program uniformity is compounded within each seg- 
ment by students who come to California with strong educational back- 
grounds in their home countries. Such students often have had opportuni- 
ties to participate in challenging academic and college preparatory pro- 
grams — their superior background knowledge often contributes to positive 
stereotyping — and a consequent negative labeling of their classmates who 
have^een schooled in United States settings or arrived less well prepared. 
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Some students, particularly at the postsecondary level, may have arrived in 
late adolescence. Although public high schools can enroll students who 
have not passed their 18th birthday, many high schools turn 16- and 17- 
year-old students aside into adult or vocational programs. And although 
public schools by statute can continue to serve students past their 18th 
birthdays, some will force out even well-performing ESL students by 
telling them that they must go to adult programs after their 18th birthday. 

Imagine for a moment a hypothetical classroom. Some students have 
moved into the class because they have succeeded at the previous level. 
Others have been placed by an assessment instrument which measured 
their oral production and syntax. When students complete the first writing 
assessment, they present a range of writing abilities — from words and 
phrases to organized paragraphs; when students speak, they exhibit a simi- 
lar range of oral proficiency. As time progresses, some students demonstrate 
a great amount of world knowledge and others, very little; some students 
have been well-schooled in their own countries and some have been in 
California for four or five years. At the end of the course, which students 
are likely to be perceived as more successful and better prepared to move 
on? The issue of educational background and life experiences reverberates 
at every segment of public education. 

Factors Which Improve Access and Movement 
Between Secondary and Postsecondary Programs 

From all that has been said, several observations emerge. Access to 
postsecondary opportunities is improved when students have been well- 
prepared by their secondary programs. Three factors stand out: sufficient 
numbers of courses, well-developed curriculum offerings, and adequately 
trained teachers. 



Sufficient Numbers of Courses 



Course offerings must serve the needs of students in the school. 
Schools should reexamine prerequisites for courses. If a high school has 
only 30 limited-English Spanish speakers, why must grade level be the cri- 
terion which determines who is eligible for U. S. history or government? 
Why can only 10th grade students take biology? Why is the reading score 
on a nationally normed test like the CTBS used as the sole criterion for 
entrance into college preparatory classes? Pushed by changing demograph- 
ics, some schools have responded by collapsing offerings rather than care- 
fully examining existing courses and their prerequisites. Teachers and pro- 
gram administrators need to ask challenging questions: Why is only the 
general track offered in SDAIE? If we have three ESL classes, why is each 
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one multilevel? If v^e have a significant population of nev^comer Spanish 
speakers with low primary language literacy, why cant we have courses to 
develop their literacy skills in this language well? 

Well-Developed Curriculum 

Complementing the notion of a sufficient number is that of the right 
kind of courses. The foundation for school success is the ESL course: Good 
programs recognize a student s developmental needs in the language acqui- 
sition process and meet these needs at various levels. Most of us agree that 
those new to the language need a program which offers an opportunity to 
develop oral survival skills and a foundation for English literacy. Those 
whose oral English has emerged need a program which builds the vocabu- 
lary and skills necessary for academic success. The upper levels of such a 
program should concentrate on reading — both content and literature — and 
writing for different purposes and audiences. In most programs, English 
language development is narrowly perceived as the province of the ESL 
classroom. In reality, for English language learners, language development 
is the responsibility of the entire school program. This means that descrip- 
tions of SDAIE courses should not merely mirror the content objectives of 
the mainstream but instead prioritize the content objectives and reflect the 
academic skills which will be developed. This means that English teachers 
whose classes are filled with second language speakers who have exited the 
ESL program need to examine the textbook selections as well as the strate- 
gies they use. Language development does not end with ESL. An adequate 
secondary program recognizes that second language students need courses 
which will move them to advanced levels of English language proficiency in 
all the content areas. 

Ability to Convey Concepts to L2 Learners 

The final factor pertains to staff development and status. Though the 
state has determined appropriate credentialing for English language devel- 
opment and SDAIE teachers, the ability to convey concepts depends upon 
strategies. It is through strategy that theory becomes application. Once suf- 
ficient appropriate and rigorous ESL, ELD and SDAIE courses are 
offered, it becomes imperative that programs assume the responsibility of 
ensuring that teachers have the support and skills to deliver the concepts. 
Though support and skills are integral to the success of programs for sec- 
ond language learners, it would be misleading to limit support to staff 
development and appropriate textbooks or materials. Staff development 
brings teachers with similar needs together and provides the setting and 
opportunity to work out common instructional problems and solutions. 

o 
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Appropriate textbooks are chosen by those who will use them as resources 
and are provided as part of the base program of the school. The needs of 
second language learners require audiovisual materials to supplement strate- 
gies and textbooks. These all contribute to the ability to convey subject 
matter to English language learners. But support also means acknowledg- 
ing the knowledge and skills of bilingual, ESL, SDAIE and ELD teachers. 
Support also means providing equal access for teachers and their students 
to facilities like the computer lab and library. Support also means recogniz- 
ing the contributions of English language learners to the school communi- 
ty — and including them as a part of the fabric of school life. When neither 
the courses, nor the teachers, nor the students are marginalized, all these 
complex factors work together to propel students toward academic success. 

When students have been given access to a broad spectrum of courses 
and engaged in challenging work appropriate to their level of English profi- 
ciency, then access is improved and barriers to movement between levels are 
lowered or removed. 



Efforts to Improve Access 

Each individual school or program is capable of making efforts to 
improve access. To go forward, a school must know where it is and who it 
serves. 

Data 

Data are essential. Apocryphal stories and anecdotes are one form of 
data, but desegregated data, of the sort collected by every educational 
institution are much better. Data programs should have the ability to sort 
information by gender, ethnicity, nationality, first language, prior school- 
ing, length of time in the United States, as well as grade-point average 
(GPA), attendance, and so forth — so schools could (for example) analyze 
the GPA of all students from Vietnam and compare recent arrivals with 
Vietnamese students here for more than four years; or examine the num- 
ber of Spanish-speaking students programmed into remedial courses and 
analyze the factors which may be contributing to performance; or collect 
rates of absenteeism among Cantonese- speaking males from Hong Kong 
and compare the rate to general rates of absenteeism. Desegregated data 
provide a platform for asking questions, identifying problems, and brain- 
storming solutions. 
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Programming 

Schools must pay attention to programming. In some schools the mas- 
ter calendar is constructed without regard to student needs. For instance, 
although projected fall enrollment for beginning ESL may consistently sug- 
gest a need for three classes, year after year only two are scheduled. 
Students who enroll in mid-September often sit in the cafeteria until an 
enrollment formula is met. (Because of state funding requirements, a suffi- 
cient number of students at each level must enroll/appear to permit the 
addition of a class or classes at the level in question.) Sometimes assessment 
information is disregarded by those who determine student programs. For 
example, a student who has low primary language literacy and whose 
assessment profile indicates a need for primary language support may not 
be programmed into the appropriate classes because of space limitations, 
scheduling conflicts, or misunderstanding of the purpose of bilingual sup- 
port. Some counselors acquiesce to parental requests for “status” courses 
(and unwittingly foster the perceived low status of ESL and bilingual pro- 
grams); in the process they also deviate from an assessment-based program 
sequence. Attention to programming assures that all students will obtain 
access to the classes which they need to meet graduation requirements and 
post- secondary goals. 



Articulation 

Articulation within and across segments can improve these situations. 
At the school level, those responsible for programs (teachers and adminis- 
trators) need to examine the needs of second language learners, the course 
offerings, and the delivery of subject matter. This should be an ongoing 
process based on a commitment to academic success for all students. Based 
on the analysis of data, program changes can evolve. Program goals and 
standards should be clearly described to students and their parents in the 
language of the home so that parents will understand how academic success 
is developed in their children. For example, some secondary schools hold a 
separate parent night for incoming ninth grade English language learners 
and provide translators to answer questions about high school curriculum 
and policies. Some secondary schools also host a college night for parents of 
11th and 12th grade English language learners, again providing translators 
to ensure the comprehensibility of this opportunity to understand both aca- 
demic qualifications for entrance and support through financial aid. 

Because counselors are responsible for programming students, it is cru- 
cial that they be included in any articulation program so that they will be 
aware of course standards and offerings. Too often, high school counselors 
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assume that English language learners must attend community college 
before moving on to the university. 

Efforts to improve articulation occur across the levels. Because sec- 
ondary graduates who are English language learners are often ineligible for 
the state university systems, community colleges are often impacted with 
high school graduates who have no recent ESL background. When these 
students take placement examinations, some are referred to community col- 
lege ESL programs, others to remedial classes. Some students perceive a 
loss of status in a movement “back” to ESL. Others are poorly served by 
remedial programs designed for native speakers. Secondary schools and 
some colleges have begun to dialogue, to learn about one another’s pro- 
grams and how they can collaborate for the benefit of students. 



Some examples: In the fall of 1996, Pasadena City College (PCC) 



the purpose of articulating its program and developing a dialogue between 
teachers in various high school districts.^ For a first effort, attendance was 
broadly distributed through PCC s service region; both groups of educators 
learned from one another. PCC followed up by hosting the UCLA 
Teaching Analytical Writing Project on the PCC campus (see Peitzman, 
this volume). 

Advancement Via Individual Determination (AVID) programs have 
been established throughout California. AVID programs, which identify 
underachieving students most underrepresented in California post-sec- 
ondary institutions, have demonstrated a rise in both college preparation 
for under-represented students as well as college applications.^’ 

Various other innovations also exist. An expanded Title VII program 
between Mission High School in San Francisco Unified School District 
and San Francisco State University continues to provide opportunities for 
underrepresented students to prepare for college enrollment through a focus 
on academic reading and study skills.^ All of us can learn of articulation 
efforts and programs by attending national, statewide, and local confer- 
ences. Regional and state CATESOL conferences continue to provide criti- 
cal opportunities to articulate between segments. 

In the last 20 years, rapidly changing demographics have posed an 
amazing challenge to California high schools. In general, schools have met 
that challenge well, gradually adding ESL, bilingual, and SDAIE classes in 
response to the needs of their students. Many did this willingly, advocating 
for and empowering their students. The challenges for the next decade will 
of necessity involve more than merely providing courses: The challenges are 
to focus on a broad range of courses which meet the needs of English lan- 
guage learners and to develop quality within each program of instruction. 



hosted a Saturday miniconference for teachers within its attendance area for 




No one segment can successfully meet this challenge alone. It is through 
articulation and working together that we will improve our programs for 
the benefit of all. ■ 



Endnotes 

1. SDAIE classes, sometimes called sheltered^ are offered to second lan- 
guage speakers who have reached oral fluency in English. For a more 
complete description, see the CATESOL position paper on specially 
designed academic instruction in English. 

2. Please note that recent policy changes in the California Department of 
Education permit the ESL-only option to be used more frequently than 
it may have been in the past. 

3. SDAIE methodology consists of strategies to make content comprehen- 
sible through an emphasis on the use of visuals, collaborative strategies, 
graphic organizers, and cognitive scaffolding. 

4. For a discussion of case histories of ESL students at UCLA, see Brinton, 
D., &Mano, S. (1994) in F. Peitzman & G. Gadda, (Eds.) With different 
eyes: Insights into teaching language minority students across the disciplines. 
(pp. 1-21). White Plains, NY: Longman. 

5. For information, contact Ginny Heringer, ESL coordinator at Pasadena 
City College. 

6. For AVID information or to visit an AVID program, contact the AVID 
Center, San Diego County Office of Education at (619) 291-3559 or a 
local county office of education. 

7. For information on this program, contact Kate Kinsella, STEP to 
College Program, San Francisco Unified School District. 
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Noncredit Students in California 
Community Colleges: A Community at Risk 



he early 1980s saw a dramatic increase in the number of second lan- 



guage students entering community college noncredit ESL classes 



throughout California. In response to this need, many noncredit 
continuing education programs expanded offerings in the community and 
at the major noncredit sites. Because of the rapid expansion, many non- 
credit ESL programs were developed independently from the credit ESL 
programs, and little effort was given to articulation of curriculum. Even in 
those community colleges where attempts were made to articulate the two 
programs and create a continuum of language instruction, inherent student 
issues such as individual goals, financial need, and levels of educational 
preparation were not fully explored, and few noncredit students moved into 
college-credit ESL classes. 

Although in many instances faculty and administrators continued to 
discuss the need to more closely articulate the two programs, few formal 
efforts were undertaken. Consequently, it was not unusual for the two ESL 
programs to develop independently of each other and for the separate facul- 
ty groups to have little contact beyond the efforts of a few individuals. 
However, when the amnesty program of the late 1980s brought an over- 
whelming number of students into California college districts via noncredit 
instruction, the resulting enrollment expansion made it necessary for dis- 
tricts to reexamine how noncredit ESL students could be matriculated to 
compensate for a declining credit student population. 

It became apparent that with shrinking state dollars for education and 
a downward shift in credit enrollments, community colleges that fared best 
throughout the state were those which had large, growing noncredit pro- 
grams that could offset financial losses on the credit side. The higher 
reimbursement for college-credit ADA, even with the state imposed 
enrollment limitations, made the movement of students into credit offer- 
: desirable. 
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In developing effective matriculation models, community colleges 
faced several challenges. One of these was the reluctance on the part of 
noncredit and credit faculty groups to recognize the need to articulate 
courses to ensure a smooth instructional transition from noncredit instruc- 
tion to credit. Students who completed the highest level of noncredit 
Instruction often had to be tested for placement in credit ESL courses, and 
expectations for student success in these classes were not clearly defined for 
the noncredit faculty. One result of this was the sense on the part of the 
college-credit English/ESL faculty that matriculated students entering 
their classes were underprepared, especially in the area of writing. The 
internal college culture often perceived the problem as stemming from the 
differences in “casual” noncredit and “academic” instruction. 

It also became very clear to college districts that many noncredit ESL 
students lacked knowledge of how to access college programs, and that 
proximity to classes was a key enrollment factor. While locating noncredit 
programs in the community was critical for students, it presented a major 
challenge when students had to leave local sites and move to one of the two 
college campuses. Second language students also found it extremely diffi- 
cult to initially maneuver through the registration process, and because 
many colleges maintained separate student numbers and data bases for 
noncredit and credit students, re-registering was often required when stu- 
dents entered credit ESL classes. 

In 1986, Rancho Santiago College, a large urban community college in 
Orange County, applied for and received a Title III grant that was renew- 
able for three years at approximately $200,000 per year. One goal of this 
federal grant, designed to financially strengthen postsecondary institutions, 
was to transition noncredit ESL students into college-credit programs, 
including English as a second language. Developing such a model for 
Rancho Santiago College made it clear that the students enrolled in the 
two college ESL programs, credit and noncredit, had unique needs that had 
to be addressed and that merely establishing courses would not result in an 
effective or efficient student matriculation model. 

The ACCESS Program developed from this federal Title III grant 
attempted to address these issues through a model with both instructional 
and student service components. The instructional component focused on 
two areas, reading and mathematics. Courses developed in these disciplines 
were designed to bridge the gap between the basic skills of noncredit 
instruction and the entry level courses in the college. These courses were 
offered on the Santa Ana college campus and scheduled so that matriculat- 
ed students could take classes in multiple disciplines as indicated through 
individual student assessment. Because the college did not offer specific 
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reading classes for second language learners, an ACCESS reading class was 
developed to meet the reading needs of transitioning students. 

However, the transition class that proved to be most successful was 
Counseling N45: Orientation to College, offered at continuing education 
sites in the community and designed to provide students with knowledge 
about college and university systems as well as specific information about 
Rancho Santiago College programs. Students were assisted with registra- 
tion, fees were collected, and a field trip to the college campus was sched- 
uled. Through enrollment in this course, students “became” college stu- 
dents — they were offered early registration and were familiarized with ser- 
vices available to them on the campus. Although this approach required a 
major commitment of resources, students quickly learned how to handle 
the college system and required fewer student support services. 

The student services component of the ACCESS Program emphasized 
outreach, orientation, assessment, and ongoing counseling support. 
Presentations were given in the noncredit basic skills classes and in the 
higher levels of ESL. In order to address faculty concerns about student 
enrollments and levels of readiness, faculty were recruited to assist with 
outreach activities and student assessment. Student placement became a 
joint effort with input from all faculty concerned. Students had a designat- 
ed counseling location at the Santa Ana campus, where support was readily 
available. This was also where program staff were housed and student 
records maintained. Linking matriculating students with a specific program 
and clearly identifying services was critical for student success. 

At the end of the three-year grant period, the program was incorporat- 
ed into the college structure, and the student services component was inte- 
grated into the existing student support system. Although the counseling 
staff continued to be designated as ACCESS staff, the scope of their 
responsibility was expanded to include other district counseling activities. 
Student outreach activities recognized as crucial for student transition were 
maintained but also made part of overall college activities. 

Although Rancho Santiago College made a commitment to have non- 
credit and credit ESL course offerings at all major sites, limited instruction- 
al space made this difficult to achieve. However, through the development 
of the ACCESS Program, it became clear that any successful matriculation 
model must include a structure that provided easily accessible instruction 
regardless of student level, and that dialogue between faculty in the two 
divisions was a key factor for any approach. In addition, issues surrounding 
student placement, effective assessment practices, course content, credit and 
noncredit designation, and enrollment in impacted disciplines must be 
clearly identified and resolved with student success as the focus. 
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Unfortunately, recent educational developments and trends at the state 
level continue to compound the issue of matriculation by excluding non- 
credit students from the many areas of reform that have shaped instruction- 
al practices at California community colleges. Matriculation dollars that 
focus only on students enrolled for credit have made it difficult for colleges 
to provide services for the growing number of second language students 
who enter the system through noncredit programs. The change in Title V2 
regulations that provide for the development of nondegree-applicable 
courses, funded at the higher rate of state apportionment, has created a dis- 
incentive for many colleges to expand their noncredit offerings even though 
there is an increasing number of students, especially second language learn- 
ers, for whom this mode of instruction is more appropriate. 

In assessing current statewide practices, instructional models with 
sequential courses that fail to address the time needed to effectively acquire 
language skills if matriculation is to be even a possibility, have helped to 
create a group of students in local communities with limited access to high- 
er levels of education. Adding to this problem is the tendency for colleges 
to provide libraries, financial aid offices, and specially designed outreach 
and support programs only on credit campuses, effectively excluding the 
noncredit students whose needs for these services are in many cases greater 
than those of other students. The main source of change, however, has to 
come from within the culture of the individual colleges. The administra- 
tion, faculty, and staff have to recognize that the second language student 
population is a dynamic population and that to ignore the unique instruc- 
tional needs of these students puts colleges, communities, and ultimately 
the state at risk. ■ 
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Passages Between the Community College 
and the California State University System 

T he framework for higher education in California, the Master Plan 
(Commission for the Review of the Master Plan for Higher 
Education, 1987), establishes three routes for students to pursue 
their lower division postsecondary coursework. Students can attend a 
California State University (CSU) if they rank in the upper one third of 
California high school graduates' and have completed a prescribed set of 15 
college preparatory courses (the a-f requirements, see Appendix A in Lane, 
Brinton, & Erickson, this volume). Students in the upper one eighth can 
attend a University of California (UC) campus. All other students who are 
18 years old and hold a high school diploma or can demonstrate “an ability 
to benefit” from instruction can attend a California community college 
(Commission for the Review of the Master Plan, 1987, pp. 14-15). 
According to the Master Plan, all three groups of students, after having 
completed their general education coursework, will be at the same point — 
ready to commence upper division general education courses and required 
courses in their majors at a four-year university. 

This vision has never meshed well with reality. The disjunction 
between the community colleges and the CSU is especially crucial since so 
many CSU students — up to 80% on some CSU campuses — begin their 
education in a community college. The CSU, despite its relative selectivity, 
has always admitted fairly large numbers of underprepared students in 
order to ensure a student population that reflects the state’s diversity. In 
addition to those students who do not meet regular admission criteria, sub- 
stantial numbers of regularly admitted students cannot demonstrate col- 
lege-level skills in the areas of either math or English and are placed in 
ental programs.^ For example, on one urban CSU campus, eight 
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out of 10 students needed precollege-level English. Overall the CSU 
spends $10 million (or 0.6% of their total budget) to teach needed English 
and math skills to underprepared students (Richardson, 1995). 

The community colleges, however, as open admission institutions, face 
a much more daunting task. Community colleges have multiple missions 
which are sometimes in conflict. Their primary task is to prepare students 
to transfer to the CSU or UC; however, they also have to prepare students 
for jobs through vocational programs and to serve students who are 
enrolled simply to improve themselves and who have neither job training 
nor transfer goals. They must serve all students, including those with mini- 
mal literacy skills in English. Finally, community college faculty work 
under more difficult conditions than their CSU colleagues — larger class 
sizes for basic skills classes, a higher proportion of part-time faculty, and 
fewer resources for the coordination of teachers and curriculum. 

The differences in the population, mission, and conditions between the 
CSU and the community colleges result in community college ESL stu- 
dents who transfer to the CSU with widely differing skill levels. Some are 
indistinguishable from their peers who began as freshmen in the CSU, but 
many come underprepared for upper division university-level work. They 
discover that they lack the proficiency in English to meet upper division 
writing requirements and — although they may not see this — to truly benefit 
from the programs the university has to offer. 

For these ESL students who are underprepared, the transition between 
community college and the CSU is often a rocky one. The Master Plan set 
up a system in which the CSU and community colleges function as separate 
entities and where most campuses, programs, and even teachers function 
autonomously, and yet in which student outcomes are somehow expected to 
be equivalent. This article will explore what happens in the community col- 
leges and the CSU to account for the mismatch between two supposedly 
equivalent systems of higher education and suggest ways in which the 
vision of the Master Plan can be brought closer to reality. It will further 
consider the issue of inconsistency within segments — that is, students tak- 
ing equivalent courses on different campuses do not necessarily receive 
comparable instruction or meet comparable standards. 

L2 Assessment in the Community Colleges 

At the community college level the many differences among ESL pro- 
grams begin with the placement processes. Although individual community 
colleges may have worked out appropriate L2 placement and other assess- 
ment practices for their particular institutional context, assessment practices 
vary throughout the system. Moreover, no attempt is made to match com- 
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munity college assessment with that in the CSU. It is no wonder that stu- 
dents, who often move between several institutions during their college 
years, are bewildered, frustrated, and sometimes angry at the mixed mes- 
sages they receive. 

Students attending community colleges are required to be assessed for 
their English and math skills upon entry. The community college system 
has mandated that all instruments used in this endeavor be approved by the 
chancellor’s office (State of California, 1993; see Garlow, this volume). 
Therefore, all tests are rigorously reviewed for their validity, reliability, fair- 
ness, and appropriateness to the students and curricula. ESL tests are no 
exception; they must demonstrate that they are valid, that they are a good 
match for the course content for which they are to be used, and that they 
are normed on a population of ESL students similar to that found in the 
college (California Community Colleges, Chancellor’s Office, 1995). 

However, only a single standardized test has received full approval sta- 
tus for ESL placement from the community college chancellor’s office. The 
Combined English Language Skills Assessment (CELSA) is a multiple- 
choice cloze test which focuses on grammar. It does not include a measure 
of reading readiness, a writing sample, and as yet has no oraVaural compo- 
nent. Some faculty have identified the lack of a writing sample as an 
impediment to effectively placing students in the upper levels of their pro- 
grams. The staff of the state chancellor’s office in 1990 also regarded the 
inclusion of a writing sample in ESL placement tests as essential 
(California Community Colleges Chancellor’s Office, 1990). Similarly, 
they stated that “an oral/aural test is an essential part of a placement bat- 
tery. The omission of a speaking test may result in the misplacement of stu- 
dents” ( p. 3). The CELSA by itself is not a good match for the diverse 
ESL offerings throughout the state. To compensate for these difficulties 
with the CELSA, many colleges have devised their own instruments or 
adapted other published tests and had those approved for their individual 
campus use, an endeavor that requires considerable work on the part of the 
college. However, this local testing results in a lack of standardization and 
means that the same student might be placed in courses at different levels 
on different campuses. Since neither placement nor programs are aligned 
across the state, it is not surprising that students finish their composition 
programs at very different levels also. 

The greatest obstacle to the successful testing and placement of ESL 
students in the community college system, however, is that there is no 
mechanism for assuring that ESL students take the carefully scrutinized 
ESL tests. For a variety of reasons, many students opt to take the test 
designed for native speakers. Oral fluency, which usually develops much 
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more quickly than academic reading and writing skills, may lead counselors 
to think students are more advanced that they really are. Some, not realiz- 
ing the length of time needed to develop proficiency in a second language, 
may feel that ESL classes are actually a barrier to student success in the 
community college; they may also respond sympathetically to students* 
desires to move through their programs as quickly as possible because of 
financial and other pressures. The students themselves may be operating on 
the premise that they have finished ESL in high school or feel a stigma 
attached to ESL. These students are able to bypass ESL programs alto- 
gether and typically end up taking developmental courses designed for 
native speakers. The instructors of these classes, most of whom are not 
trained in teaching ESL, may find it difficult to deal with the many second 
language syntactic and semantic features encountered in students* writing 
and often do not understand the issues involved in second language acquisi- 
tion. Later, these students may transfer to CSU or UC having met the 
English course requirements but without having had second language issues 
addressed in those courses. 

Common exit standards have often been suggested as a solution to stu- 
dents taking inappropriate language classes. Setting those standards is pos- 
sible, but deciding how to measure whether students have achieved them is 
not so easy. Unlike the CSU system which mandates the Graduate Writing 
Assessment Requirement (GWAR), the community colleges have no exit 
criteria or assessment. In fact, exit tests, unless they are part of the course 
grade, are expressly prohibited (State of California, 1993). Some campuses 
do give a common final examination as part of the final grade in certain 
courses, and at least one community college has a requirement that students 
have passing scores on a majority of inclass writing assignments in order to 
pass ESL writing courses (Sacramento City College, English Department, 
1995), Most colleges, however, lack the resources needed to put such a test- 
ing process in place, leaving teachers to use their individual criteria in 
assigning grades. Lack of common exit standards from level to level means 
that students succeeding in a course taught by one teacher may not have 
attained skills comparable to students succeeding in what should be a simi- 
lar course taught by another teacher. The community college system as a 
whole has not viewed making standards consistent between campuses as a 
priority (see California Community Colleges* Chancellor *s Office, 1990, 
Appendix C.2). 

One step to address the issue of common standards is inherent in the 
community college requirements for establishing prerequisites. In the same 
way that community college placement instruments must be proved valid, 
course prerequisites also have to be shown to be necessary for student suc- 
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cess. To satisfy this mandate in ESL programs, ESL faculty must collabora- 
tively list the entrance skills required to succeed in ESL 2, for example, and 
the exit skills expected from students succeeding in the prerequisite course, 
ESL 1 (State of California, 1993). Once the identification of these skills is 
established at a nucleus of colleges, standards from campus to campus 
should become more consistent. 

L2 Assessment in the CSU 



Lower Division 

L2 students in the CSU are not identified as ESL during the admis- 
sion process. Both LI and L2 students entering the CSU, unless exempt, 
must take the English Placement Test (EPT). Although the test asks stu- 
dents to indicate if their first language is not English, most campuses do 
not use this information. Campuses that wish to place students into ESL 
courses cannot rely solely on EPT results and often must retest L2 students 
locally. Practices vary widely. Some campuses do not retest and offer the 
same developmental coursework to all students regardless of language back- 
ground. Others offer special courses for international students only; yet 
others offer a series of courses for students who can benefit from specialized 
ESL instruction parallel to those for native speakers. As in the community 
colleges, some L2 students resist being classified as ESL, and some English 
teachers and counselors view ESL courses as unnecessary obstacles and 
therefore direct students to courses for native speakers. 

After students are placed by the EPT, no further systemwide efforts are 
made to ensure that students complete their freshman composition pro- 
gram with equivalent skills. Some CSU programs achieve a fairly high level 
of programmatic coherence through “common examinations, common 
writing projects, structured course sequencing, regular meetings of faculty 
involved with the program, instructor handbooks keyed to exams, coordi- 
nation of syllabi and materials and ^holistic’ student evaluation by instruc- 
tors” (California State University, Committee on Education Policy, 1992, p. 
10). However, despite these efforts, individual precollege-level courses are 
not articulated with the corresponding courses among CSU campuses or in 
the community colleges. 



Upper Division 



The ultimate checkpoint for writing skills in the CSU is the 
Graduation Writing Assessment Requirement (GWAR). Instituted by the 
trustees to test writing proficiency at the junior level, it is called by different 
names on different campuses — for example, the Writing Proficiency Exam, 
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the Graduate Writing Exam, and the Writing Skills Test. A survey con- 
ducted by the authors in fall 1995 documents the differences in the imple- 
mentation of the GWAR among the 23 CSU campuses (see Appendix A). 
Because each CSU campus determines the means to meet the requirement, 
proficiency is demonstrated in different ways on different campuses (see 
Appendix B). On most campuses students satisfy the requirement by taking 
a test; at some they take a test to place into a course which they must pass; 
at others they may choose a test or a course. Although all CSU students are 
held to the GWAR, there is no systemwdde consistency in how L2 students 
meet this requirement. 

Different campuses accommodate L2 students in satisfying the 
GWAR in a variety of ways. Some allow extra time for nonnative speakers 
(30 minutes to 1-1/2 hours more). At one campus international students 
returning to their home country can pass with a lower score (10 instead of 
14 out of a possible 24 points). At some campuses some accommodation 
occurs in the grading session; this may be done by informal means (as one 
coordinator said, . .there tends to be more leeway given for mechanical 
errors/mistakes in the writings of nonnative speakers” (personal communi- 
cation, 1995). Often campuses ask ESL students to self- identify so that 
“readers are aware of this when evaluating and scoring the exam,” as anoth- 
er coordinator noted (personal communication, 1995). At other readings 
ESL papers are read separately by ESL instructors. 

Despite these accommodations, ESL students in institutions which 
keep statistics (about half the group) fail the GWAR in much larger num- 
bers than native speakers (see Table 1). 

Table 1 

CSU GWAR Pass Rates 



CSUl 


Overall 


. . .70% 


ESL 


. .40% 


CSU 2 


Non-ESL 


. . .85% 


ESL 


. .60% 


CSU 3 


Native Speakers . 


. . .75% 


Nonnative speakers 


. .50% 


CSU 4 


Overall 


. . .81% 


ESL 


. .52% 


CSU 5 


Non-ESL 


. . .70% 


ESL 


. .50% 



Although ESL students are clearly having a problem fulfilling the 
GWAR, the extent of the problem is difficult to document precisely 
because campuses do not identify L2 students or collect data about them in 
a consistent way. 
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Are students’ problems compounded by the lack of coordination 
between courses they have taken (or avoided) along the way? Most coordi- 
nators say the perception among their faculty is that community college 
course articulation is a problem, but very few have any concrete data on the 
issue. In a survey conducted at one campus at each exam administration, 
however, students who report that they took their freshman composition 
class (English lA) at a community college generally fail at a somewhat 
higher rate than students who reported taking that class at a CSU, UC, or 
private university (California State University, Sacramento, English 
Department, 1995). 

Whatever their route, L2 students have difficulty meeting the GWAR 
at the CSU (Asian Pacific American Advisory Committee, 1994). 
Individual campus coordinators and faculty must struggle with ways to give 
L2 students the skills they need to satisfy this requirement at this late date 
in their academic life, but the entire ESL teaching community needs to 
look at long-term solutions that will enable students to be better prepared 
before they encounter this checkpoint just before graduation. 

Issues of Reclassification 

A complication that exists not only at the time students take the 
GWAR but throughout their educational career is that L2 students are not 
identified in any consistent way, resulting in students moving back and 
forth between ESL and native speaker classes as they progress through the 
high school, community college, and university systems. Often L2 students, 
who may have begun their K“12 education classified as limited English 
proficient (LEP), have been reclassified as fluent English proficient (FEP) 
by the time they graduate from high school. However, these students may 
still lack sufficient academic English to succeed at the college level and still 
have ESL features in their writing (see Scarcella, this volume). Therefore, 
they may be advised or required to enroll in ESL classes. After completing 
an ESL program and subsequent native speaker English classes through 
English lA at the community college, a student may enroll in a CSU and 
again be advised to take ESL classes in preparation for the GWAR. 

Another group of students who may undergo reclassification are the 
English-dominant bilingual students. These students have much in com- 
mon with native speakers of English: They have lived in the US. for most 
of their lives, had most of their education in American schools, have oral 
fluency in English, and use English much of the time. Yet, like ESL stu- 
dents, these students often need instruction in academic literacy and have 
features in their writing such as dropped inflectional endings, preposition 
errors, and word choice problems. Although these students are often rightly 
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placed in classes with native speakers, their needs may be best understood 
by teachers with training in L2 acquisition and linguistics. Often neither 
these students nor their advisors and instructors have a clear idea of where 
they will best be served. Most begin in classes for native speakers (NSs), 
since they usually do not regard themselves as ESL; but they may later 
move to ESL classes because teachers of native speakers are unsure how to 
deal with the residual ESL features in their writing or because they have 
problems with institutionally administered timed writing exams, where less 
accommodation may be made for them than in course-related writing. 

Elxpectations for English Development in the CCC and CSU 

Contributing to the problem of producing academically literate L2 stu- 
dents is the common misconception of how long it takes to acquire 
English. Immigrants may need only two or three years to become proficient 
in social uses of English, but academic proficiency takes much longer. A 
large-scale study of high school students has shown that the most advan- 
taged L2 students require five to seven years to reach the 5 0th normal curve 
equivalent (NCE) on standardized tests such as the California Test of Basic 
Skills (CTBS) when they are in the best instructional programs; those with 
no schooling in their Ll on the average take 7 to 10 years to reach parity 
with their NS peers (Collier, 1989). 

CoUier^s study has many implications for L2 students in community 
colleges and CSUs. Unlike the students in the study, many L2 students in 
California colleges and universities come from working class immigrant 
families and may not be literate in their first language. In addition, many 
schools have been overwhelmed by the recent influx of immigrant stu- 
dents — nearly one in four California students, more than 1.25 million, is 
designated LEP (Maganini, 1995) — and many others, though not officially 
LEP, still are strongly affected by their Ll. These students are often sur- 
rounded by peers who are English learners themselves, so they acquire a 
nonstandard form of English, what has been called ESL as an L2 
(Marshall, 1995; see Scarcella, this volume), rather than standard English. 
Finally, the standard used to measure parity in the Collier (1989) study is a 
high school standard; the standard for college or university level work is 
higher and, therefore, will likely take even longer to achieve. Academic pro- 
ficiency is a moving target since the demands are progressively higher at 
each level (Marshall, personal communication, 1995). Thus, few L2 stu- 
dents in the California community colleges and CSUs will achieve anything 
close to educated native- speaker proficiency in reading and writing before 
finishing their lower division work or even before graduating from a four- 
year university. 
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Despite the research that confirms the lengthy process required for L2 
students to acquire English, most faculty and others who work with L2 stu- 
dents assume that when students have finished ESL coursework, they will 
be virtually indistinguishable from their native-speaking peers. At the point 
at which they are mainstreamed into English courses for native speakers, 
however, their teachers are often perplexed about what to do with them 
since their ability to generate and organize ideas, to incorporate the text of 
others in their writing, and to control grammar and semantics all differ 
from their classmates^ abilities in significant ways (Silva, 1993). 

Teachers of content courses are also often puzzled by L2 students in 
their classes. L2 students in both the community colleges and CSU typical- 
ly do not wait to finish ESL or developmental English courses before 
enrolling in general education courses; instead, the assumption is that they 
can and must take GE courses and even courses in their major while they 
are completing their ESL or developmental English coursework. Once stu- 
dents begin their studies, financial aid requirements pressure them to take 
courses for which they may not have the language skills; moreover, the 
instructors of these courses typically consider language instruction to be 
outside their responsibility and expertise. 

L2 students are sometimes unsuccessful in courses for which they lack 
adequate English skills, but all too often they are successful when they 
should not be. Faculty, confronted with a large group of L2 students who 
cannot write at a college level, may eliminate writing and resort to multiple 
choice tests. If writing is required, they may encourage students, either 
overtly or more subtly, to get “help” by having someone else edit their writ- 
ing or even do it for them. Counselors may contribute to the problem by 
underestimating the language demands of courses and encouraging students 
to take courses that should wait until their language skills are stronger. 



Implications of the Lack of Consistency 
Between the CCC and the CSU 



The current system of laissez-faire, whereby every institution deter- 
mines its own standards, results, not surprisingly, in a lack of equivalence 
both within and across the community college and CSU systems. An L2 
student graduating from one community college or CSU may have an 
entirely different level of English proficiency than a student graduating 
from another or even the same institution. It is not safe to make generaliza- 
tions about students’ proficiency levels based on the fact that they have sat- 
isfactorily completed the transfer composition course in a California com- 
munity college; and it is only slightly safer to make this generalization for a 
student completing freshman composition in a CSU Data collected at one 
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CSU campus where all incoming L2 students from freshman through grad- 
uate levels are tested suggests that upper division students, most of whom 
transfer from California community colleges, are better prepared than 
entering lower division students, most of whom come from California high 
schools. However, completion of freshman composition or the ESL equiva- 
lent at either a community college or CSU does not ensure that students 
will be prepared for university level work, according to that campus’s defini- 
tion (see Table 2). This lack of preparation is of more than theoretical 
interest since these underprepared upper division ESL students will need to 
demonstrate writing proficiency in order to satisfy the Graduation Writing 
Assessment Requirement (GWAR). 

Table 2 

ESL Student Placement, Fall 1995 



Level 


Freshmen 


n 


Transfers 


n 


College level 
(advanced ESL) 


5% 


. . .6 


9% 


. . .12 


One semester below 
(high intermediate) 


31% 


. .36 


43% .... 


. . .59 


Two semesters below 
(intermediate) 


58% 


, . .67 


46% .... 


. . .63 


Three semesters below 
(high beginning) 


5% 


. . .6 


2% 


....3 



Note: The data in Table 2 are from the English Diagnostic Test Report, 
CSU, Sacramento, (fall, 1995). Freshmen students come primarily from 
California high schools; transfer students come mostly from California 
community colleges (see Appendbc C for sample essays at each level). 



Calls for Improved Articulation 

At this time neither the community colleges nor the CSU has attempt- 
ed to document success rates of L2 students. Most research has instead 
focused on success rates based on ethnicity, which often does not corre- 
spond to the LI. Administrators in the California community colleges 
chancellor’s office and the California Department of Education, who were 
contacted for information about studies on ESL student success, agreed 
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that such studies would be beneficial. One of the recommendations of the 
CSU Workgroup on Underprepared Students (endorsed by the CSU 
trustees’ Committee on Educational Policy, 1996, in its final report on 
remediation entitled Precollegiate Skills Instruction) is that “CSU campuses 
should identify prior to placement in CSU English courses those students 
whose first language is not English and whose major skill needs are devel- 
opmental in nature.” (Attachment A.; see also Asian Pacific American 
Advisory Committee, 1994, p. 10; and California State University, Office 
of the Chancellor, 1988, p. 8) If this policy is implemented, it will mean 
that for the first time L2 students will be identified and data can be collect- 
ed to document their progress through the university. 

Ideally, community college standards for freshman composition or its 
ESL equivalent would be consistent and would mesh with the standards in 
the 23 CSUs. However, in the CSUs no attempts have been made to artic- 
ulate those criteria with the community colleges except through a few local- 
ized efforts, which have been limited by lack of ongoing funding (see 
Ediger, Flachmann Sc Pluta, and Murray, this volume). It is not uncom- 
mon for students to place two semesters below freshman English on the 
English Placement Test yet be able to go directly into freshman English on 
a community college campus. The CSU trustees have recently indicated a 
greater commitment to resoMng such differences. They state that their rec- 
ommendations in Precollegiate Skills Instruction “represent a commitment to 
working with our partners in elementary and secondary education and with 
the California Community Colleges and other segments of higher educa- 
tion in an all-out effort to strengthen education by creating an intercon- 
nected framework of common and well understood goals, expectations, and 
standards” (California State University, Committee on Educational Policy, 
1996, p. 5). 

Recommendations for Achieving More Consistent Standards 

Although the CSU trustees’ original proposal in fall 1995 to end reme- 
diation in the CSU seemed to be closing the doors of the four-year univer- 
sity system to many second language students, the final policy (California 
State University, Committee on Educational Policy, 1996) is a strong call 
for better communication among the segments of California education. 
Communication and subsequent collaboration can remedy the situation 
that now exists wherein the community colleges and CSU, as systems, cam- 
puses, and programs, function independently of one another. 

A variety of groups have addressed the lack of adequate articulation 
among segments and its effects on ESL students. A report to the 
Intersegmental Coordinating Council (Intersegmental Coordinating 
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Council, Curriculum and Assessment Cluster Committee, 1989)) noted a 
lack of intersegmental competency standards and recommended the devel- 
opment of a statement of language competencies and performance levels for 
NNSs of English and the articulation of ESL tests. Likewise, in October 
1991 the ESL Conference on Building Better Bridges for ESL Students 
addressed curriculum standards, matriculation, and assessment of ESL stu- 
dents across the community college, CSU and University of California sys- 
tems. The common outcome, however, has been a lack of ongoing funding 
to implement the generally sound recommendations which these groups 
have repeatedly made. Some local projects have been funded with short 
term grants while other efforts have been carried out without funding, sim- 
ply through the goodwill of the instructors on the various campuses. The 
recognition that the preparation of second language students must be an 
intersegmental effort needs to be accompanied by ongoing intersegmental 
support. Without that support the needed communication between seg- 
ments simply will not happen. 

Improved communication will ensure that everyone involved with L2 
instruction has a clear idea of the standards expected for college-level work. 
Outreach by college ESL instructors, perhaps in the form of joint in-ser- 
vice discussions between high school, community college, and CSU faculty, 
could lead to a clearer understanding of the need for student preparation 
and possibly to the establishment of more academic ESL courses in the 
high schools. Better articulation between the community colleges and the 
CSU is also needed. Possible ways to achieve this might include joint cur- 
riculum development, shared assignments leading to joint grading sessions, 
and the inclusion of community college instructors in EPT and GWAR 
assessment. Innovative programs modeled on the Bay Area Writing Project 
could help bring theory and practice together and result in substantive 
changes in curriculum at all levels. An intersegmental perspective could 
encourage counselors and other student service personnel to recognize the 
role of ESL instruction in their students' overall progression from the CCC 
to the CSU. 

Adequate funding is also needed so that assessment can become an 
intersegmental effort. The development of a set of descriptors to describe 
the language proficiencies of L2 students across high school, community 
colleges, CSUs and UCs (see Browning, this volume) is an important 
beginning. However, funding must be found so that the descriptors can be 
validated, attached to language samples, and used to develop intersegmental 
assessment tools. Common measurements and common language to 
describe the outcome of the measurements will go a long way toward ensur- 
ing that students are prepared at one level to move on to the next and that 
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expectations for language development at each level are realistic given what 
is known about second language acquisition. A final step is to provide fund- 
ing to collect data and develop intersegmental tools so that the data are 
comparable. 

The lack of coherence of curriculum and standards between the com- 
munity colleges and the CSU that currently exists is misleading to students 
and results in wasteful duplication of effort. The task of educating our sec- 
ond language students is so important, long, and labor-intensive, that we 
can no longer afford that wastefulness. Articulation, in the sense of both 
communication and collaboration, is essential at this time in California’s 
educational history. ■ 

Endnotes 

1. Students’ rank is based on a combination of their high school grade point 
average and their scores on either the Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT) or 
the American College Test (ACT). 

2. This article uses the term developmental to refer to precollege-level ESL 
courses even though the CSU system categorizes these courses as reme- 
dial. See the (1994) CATESOL Position Statement on the Differences 
Between English as a Second Language and Basic Skills Instruction at 
Postsecondary Levels.. (Available from CATESOL, 1146 N. Central 
Avenue, #195, Glendale, CA 91202.) 
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Appendix A 



Questionnaire 

GWAR for ESL Students in the CSU 



1. Name and address of school: 



2. Person responding to questionnaire: 



Position: 



E-mail: 



Phone: 



Fax: 



1. How is the GWAR fulfilled on your campus? 



course: 



test: 



test to place into course: 
course foUowed by test: 



2. Which of your requirements may be repeated? How many times? 

3. What are the provisions for counseling? 

4. What are the provisions for appeals? 

5. Are ESL students identified on your campus? If so, how? 

6. How do ESL students on your campus satisfy the GWAR? Is there any 
difference from requirements for native speakers? Please describe. 

7. If students on your campus take courses to prepare for the GWAR, 
please answer the foUowing questions: 

How many courses are required? How many units are they? 

What are the department and the hegis code of the courses? 
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8. If students on your campus take courses to satisfy the GWAR, please 
answer the following questions: 

How many courses are required? How many units are they? 

What are the department and the hegis code of the courses? 

9. Is the GWAR a barrier to graduation for many of your ESL students? 

Do ESL students have to repeat the test or course (indicate which) more 
times than native speakers? 

10. Do you keep statistics on the pass rate for ESL students vs. native 
speakers? If so, please include recent information. 

11. Is there a difference in the success rates on the GWAR of ESL commu- 
nity college transfer students compared with ESL students who began 
as freshmen on your campus? 

12. Are there problems with articulation of standards for ESL students 
between the community colleges and your campus? 
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Appendix B 

ESL Student Graduation Writing Requirements at CSU Campuses 



California State 
University Campus 


How GWAR 
Is Fulfilled 


G WAR Accommodations 
for ESL Students 


Bakersfield 


Exam and course 


None 


Chico 


Exam and course 


ESL tests read by trained 
ESL faculty 


Dominguez Hills 


Exam and course 


Extra time 


Fresno 


Exam or course 


None 


Fullerton 


Exam, course option 
after 2 failures 


None 


Hayward 


Exam 


None 


Humboldt 


Exam 


Lower score for visa 
students returning to 
home country 


Long Beach 


Exam 


None 


Los Angeles 


Exam, course option 
after 1 failure 


Double time, read by 
selected readers 


Maritime 


Exam and course 


None 


Monterey 


Data not available 




Northridge 


Exam 


Read separately by 
trained ESL readers 


Pomona 


Exam 


None 


Sacramento 


Exam 


Extra time, read by 
trained ESL readers 


San Bernardino 


Course 


None 


San Diego 


Exam or course 


Special course for L2 


San Francisco 


Exam 


Special course for L2 


San Jose 


Exam 


None 


San Luis Obispo 


Exam or course 


Extra time, read by 
trained ESL readers 


San Marcos 


GWAR satisfied by 
upper division course 


None 


Sonoma 


Exam 


None 


Stanislaus 


Course 


None 
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Appendix C 

Sample Student Placement Essays 
College Level (Advanced ESL) 

There is no question about the fact that honesty and loyalty are good 
qualities to have. However, when trying to choose one over the other, peo- 
ple look to themselves and based on their culture, religion, traditions and 
moral beliefs, arrive at a conclusion that will sound fair and just to them. 
However their conclusions are a matter of their personal opinions that 
reflect their cultures and lives. 

Honesty isn’t always a good approach in particular situations. If we 
look at the hypothetical example of a three year old girl looking out the 
window waiting for her dad to come home on a rainy evening. If her dad 
died in a car accident, how would you be honest to a three year old who 
doesn’t even know the meaning of death? 

On the other hand, loyalty isn’t always good either. Just look at World 
War II and at Hitler’s army that was loyal to the end only to commit one of 
the most gruesome acts of geniside in the history of man. The soldiers 
blind foldedly followed the commands of their leaders and didn’t even real- 
ize the damage they were doing to themselves and others. 

To arrive at my point, I want to say that my cultural and traditional 
background advocates loyalty in friendship. It is a widely accepted fact in 
my culture that loyalty in friendship is the most important jewel. In friend- 
ship, loyalty comes first, but honesty among friends is also a strong factor. 
But that doesn’t entirely answer my question. The kind of problems and the 
kind of circumstances that might surround a situation must be the final fac- 
tor to be taken into account when making a judgment. 



One Semester Below College Level (High Intermediate ESL) 



Honesty Vs. Loyalty 

“Honesty is the best policy,” when I am searching for a true friend, 
honesty would be the first characteric I look for. By this reason, I believe 
honesty is more important in a friendship, honesty can also serve as part of 
loyalty. 

I am a person, who regard friendship highly, so therefore honesty had 
serve as an guiding light toward many of my decesions, when it came to 
choosing between the right and wrong doing of my friend. An example of 
my decesion between loyalty and honesty was demonstrated in my junior 
year. One of my close friend cheated on the midterm. At the beginning, I 
acted as nothing had happen, but as time goes by, I need to speak to some- 
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one in order to retrieve harmony. I spoke to another close friendship, but 
she doesn’t see my point or concern. At the end, I spoke to the friend that 
had cheated on the midterm, she expressed regret. So we both went and 
told the teacher. By this experience, our friendship had reach a higher 
understanding. Upon a conversation, she had told me that she was glad, 
that I told her about how I felt about dishonest people. Honesty had not 
only serve as a steping stone to our friendship but also as a tool to loyalty. 
By being honest about how I felt, I had done my duty as a friend and that 
meant loyalty to me. Till today, I still believe that honesty is the best policy. 

Two Semesters Below College Level (Intermediate ESL) 

Being honesty and loyalty is very difficult when someone find out his 
or her best friend cheating in school. In the view of loyalty to friends, peo- 
ple should be in their friends’ side and protect their friends from hurt. Also, 
the definition of friend is caring, sharing, and protecting each other. 
Moreover, the most important point for being friends is honesty. Honesty 
is the significant requirement for true friendship. When someone finds out 
his or her friend was cheating in school, he or she should not act like see no 
evil, hear no evil. If the person doing so, he or she is not a good friend for 
that cheating person. The person should tell his or her friend (cheating 
one) what he or she did in school is wrong. Also, the friend of the cheating 
person should be a honesty studend too. He or she should tell the true to 
their teacher after he or she gives a lesson to the cheating one. 

Loyalty to friends should be wisely, honestly, and legally. They should 
not let their friend falling into unethic matters or actions. If a good friend 
do nothing when he or she knows his or her friend cheating in school, he or 
she act like an devil evil who pulls his or her friend out of the cliff. The 
cheating person will never find out the true friendship is and he or she 
never knows what his or her fault is. 

Three Semesters Below College Level (High Beginning ESL) 

I will be surprised because I know my friend very will, and we talk 
about all the time is school to have good knowldge and understanding very 
well what we take the class. Not only pass the class with out understanding 
the material what we learn. Because of this I know her. But if she is cheat- 
ing I will be disoppaited. But I will take her that she is not wright what she 
is doing. Cheating is gambling and distroyed people life. 
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Journal 



JANET LANE 

University of California, Davis 

DONNA BRINTON 

University of California, Los Angeles 

MELINDA ERICKSON 

University of California, Berkeley 



ESL Students Entering 
the University of California 

T he English as a second language (ESL) population attending the 
University of California (UC) comprises a wide variety of ethnicities 
and first language backgrounds. Undergraduate ESL students tend 
to be largely immigrants (permanent residents or citizens), with the majori- 
ty having completed high school (and many middle school) in California.’ 
ESL students who gain admission to UC immediately after high school are 
academically among the top one eighth of students graduating from high 
school. They are motivated, bright students who are generally determined 
to succeed academically. The same statements hold true for the majority of 
ESL transfer students, with the qualification that most of these students 
did not place among the upper one eighth of graduating high school stu- 
dents and therefore would not have gained acceptance to a UC campus at 
that stage of their educational career. Even more than their first-year coun- 
terparts, transfer students tend to be first-generation college students and 
may also come from slightly more disadvantaged socio-economic back- 
grounds. The number of ESL students making their way to UC is increas- 
ing, thereby challenging the University to examine intersegmental agree- 
ments and practices affecting these students. 

Identification of Students as ESL 

Students are identified as ESL by their respective campuses. In gener- 
al, the UC systemwide Subject A Examination serves as the primary means 
of identification. This exam is required of all entering freshmen who have 
not satisfied the University Subject A Requirement through coursework or 
fpcf prior to admission. When students are identified by this exam as 
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potentially in need of ESL instruction/ the individual campuses to which 
they have been accepted make decisions about their placement. On most 
campuses, they are screened further. This screening takes various forms — 
most often a reanalysis of the Subject A composition, a review of biograph- 
ical information provided in the student^s application for admission^ and/or 
consideration of the results of further diagnostic instruments. ■* 
In contrast, transfer students enter the UC system having already satis- 
fied their freshman composition requirement. Thus, campuses do not iden- 
tify students from this group as ESL or hold students to a requirement. 
The one notable exception is the UCLA campus, where transfer students 
can, in fact, be tested and held for ESL courses. 



Articulation Agreements 

Articulation agreements among the three postsecondary segments of 
education — California Community Colleges (CCC), California State 
University (CSU), and University of California (UC) — govern the courses 
which a student must have completed before being admitted to the next 
higher education segment. They also govern which courses taken at one 
institution are granted course equivalency at another. As outlined in Celce- 
Murcia and Schwabe (this volume), in the UC system the Board of 
Admissions and Relations with Schools (BOARS) establishes articulation 
policies between UC, high schools, and two- or four-year transfer institu- 
tions. ESL students are governed by the same articulation agreements as all 
other students. 

High school students, including ESL students, must meet the a-f 
requirements of the existing articulation agreement between the high 
school and the UC system (see Appendix A) in order to be UC eligible. 
The b requirement (English) demands that students complete four years of 
college preparatory high school English instruction, one year of which may 
be an advanced ESL course.^ An additional year of advanced ESL can be 
counted toward the f requirement (college preparatory electives).^ 

Transfer student admission is governed by a similar set of articulation 
requirements. To be UC eligible, transfer students must present a certain 
grade point average in CC courses which have been articulated as UC 
transferable. Students are encouraged to complete courses required for their 
intended major at UC and also to take courses to satisfy general education 
(GE) requirements. To satisfy the latter, students may complete the 
Intersegmental General Education Transfer Curriculum (IGETC) (see 
Appendix B). Unlike the a-f requirements, the IGETC is not an admission 
requirement, but rather a recommendation. However, students are wise to 
complete these requirements because doing so improves their chances for 
O op 
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admission. Beginning with students entering UC in fall 1998, transfer stu- 
dents also will be required to complete a specified course pattern, including 
two transferable courses in English composition, in order to be eligible for 
admission. These new course requirements were instituted by BOARS to 
strengthen the level of overall preparation of transfer students, and in par- 
ticular their academic literacy and mathematical skills. Thus, by 1998, vir- 
tually all transfer students entering the UC system will have already satis- 
fied the freshman composition requirement. 

One repercussion of the articulation agreements for ESL students, 
both incoming first-year students and transfer students, is that in order to 
complete the requisite courses for UC admission as well as any additional 
ESL coursework the student might be required to take by the high school 
or community college, ESL students may require slightly longer than their 
native English-speaking (NS) peers. For high school graduates, the provi- 
sion that an advanced ESL course taken in high school can now count 
toward the /elective requirement is a very positive step toward assisting stu- 
dents in developing strong language skills. At present, there is no parallel 
provision for such an advanced-level ESL course at the CC to count toward 
a student’s fulfilling transfer requirements. 



Academic Preparedness: Expectations Versus Reality 

Given that the UC system accepts as freshmen only the top one eighth 
of the state’s high school graduates (see Ching, Ford, 6c McKee, this vol- 
ume) and that as part of their a-f requirements these students have com- 
pleted four college preparatory English courses, one would expect that stu- 
dents entering the system would have attained a high degree of academic 
literacy skills. Similarly, one would expect that transfer students who enter 
the system already having completed one course beyond freshman composi- 
tion would have literacy skills allowing them to function at a high level of 
academic performance. This “best of all worlds” scenario, unfortunately, 
does not hold true. 

As documented elsewhere in this volume, there are clear reasons for 
the discrepancy between the expectation of academic readiness and the 
reality of vast numbers of underprepared students (both first-year and 
transfer) entering the system. Not the least of these reasons is the increased 
cognitive and linguistic demands as students move from segment to seg- 
ment in the educational system. The problem of underpreparedness is com- 
pounded by numerous other factors in the high school and CC systems, 
such as the lack of proper assessment measures to guide the placement of 
students into ESL classes, the inappropriate tracking and counseling of 
ESL students into developmental English courses taught by instructors 
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who are not trained to work with ESL students, premature mainstreaming 
of ESL students, and the lack of consistent grading standards and criteria 
for passing students from one course to another. Finally, ESL students 
(even when identified by the institution as needing ESL instruction) may 
opt to circumvent ESL courses and enroll directly into transfer-credit 
English courses because of limitations on community colleges' ability to 
mandate prerequisites. 

Entering First-Year Students 

The linguistic preparedness and academic readiness of entering first- 
year undergraduates varies somewhat from campus to campus, with 
Berkeley and UCLA attracting a larger percentage of the most qualified 
applicants. For example, in 1987, the first year the Subject A Examination 
was administered statewide, the mean score on the verbal section of the 
SAT for students admitted to Berkeley and UCLA was 498. The mean 
score for students entering Riverside and Irvine was 451; not unexpectedly, 
these two campuses had the highest percentage of students who took the 
Subject A Exam and were designated E (for ESL) - 10.01% and 15.07% 
respectively (see Scarcella, this volume, for additional discussion of Irvine s 
ESL population). 

ESL course offerings for entering first-year students vary depending 
on the UC campus students attend. On some campuses, students may be 
held for one or more ESL courses (credit-bearing on all but two campuses) 
prior to completing freshman composition. At UC Davis, for example, 
entering freshmen can be held for one, two, or three quarters in an ESL 
composition course series before taking the Subject A-level course and then 
freshman composition. On the other hand, two campuses (Berkeley and 
Santa Cruz) do not require ESL courses. 

Transfer Students 

Transfer students exhibit certain characteristics which differentiate 
them from the entering first-year ESL students and which can place them 
further at academic risk. This population of ESL students appears to be a 
growing one. Figure 1, drawn from statistics compiled at UCLA , compares 
the undergraduate student population in two academic years. In 1990-91, 
37.8% of the undergraduate ESL population were transfer students. Only 
four years later, in 1994-95, this percentage had increased to 46.8%. 
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Figure 1 

The Undergraduate ESL Student Population at UCLA 

(1990-91 vs. 1994-95) 



1990-91 

Population % n 

Freshmen entering from 

U.S. secondary schools 55.4 268 

Transfer students 37.8 183 

International (F-1 visa) students 6.8 33 

TOTAL 100 .484 

1994-95 

Population % n 

Freshmen entering from 

U.S. secondary schools 38.5 129 

Transfer students 46.8 157 

International (F-1 visa) students 14.0 47 

TOTAL 99.3 335 



Note. Total percentages do not equal 100% due to rounding. 

This trend toward a larger transfer population at UCLA (and UC in 
general) may be explained by economic factors, which can prevent many 
immigrant students from enrolling in a four-year institution initially. It may 
also be attributed to increased and improved articulation over the years 
between UC and the transfer institutions, which has greatly facilitated the 
transfer process. This increase in the percentage of transfer students high- 
lights the importance of continuing and expanding effective articulation 
among the segments. 

The language proficiency of these transfer students is an additional 
consideration. Figure 2, displaying data from the UCLA English as a 
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Second Language Placement Examination (ESLPE), shows that, although 
some transfer students place out of ESL upon testing, many still place into 
an ESL course. In fact, a larger percentage of transfer students than of 
entering freshmen places into the three lowest levels of a four-course ESL 
sequence, and some even place into a preuniversity ESL course^ This fact is 
especially of concern because all these transfer students have satisfied fresh- 
man composition through the CC, and many have even taken one course 
beyond freshman composition in order to fulfill the IGETC guidelines. 
Thus, while these transfer students should be more prepared than the 
entering freshmen because they have satisfied freshman composition, this is 
clearly not the case for a significant number of students. 

Figure 2 

The ESL Placement Examination Results of Transfer Students vs. 

Freshmen Entering From a U.S. Secondary School From 1991 to 1995 



ESL Course Placement Transfer Students Entering Freshmen 

% n % n 



Preuniversity ESL 

(noncredit) 1.6 . , 

Low intermediate ESL ... .5.2 . , 

Intermediate ESL 15.2 . 

AdvancedESL 22.3 . 

ESL composition 17.1 . 

Exempt 38.5 . 

TOTAL 99.9 . 



.12 0.7 3 

.39 2.4 10 

.115 10.0 41 

.168 36.2 148 

.129 34.7 142 

.291 15.8 65 

.754 99.8 409 



Note: Total percentages do not equal 100% due to the rounding off of decimals. 



UCLA, which tests any entering nonnative- speaking (NNS) transfer 
students who did not receive a grade of B or better in the two transfer 
English courses, is currently finding that many ESL transfer students — 
even those who have completed two transfer-credit composition courses at 
the CC — still have a significant need for additional ESL instruction. 
Increasing numbers of these students are even placing into a pre-university 
level of ESL and demonstrate a critical need for additional ESL and devel- 
opmental composition courses. Appendices C~E consist of writing samples 
Q xidents representing this transfer population. Such lack of prepara- 
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tion in academic English skills significantly impedes students’ ability to 
graduate in the expected two-year timeline; additionally, it places them at 
higher risk of being placed on subject-to-dismissal status or of being dis- 
missed from the university.® 

No other UC campus tests the English language skills of entering ESL 
transfer students.’ However, there is growing concern about the language 
proficiency of these students who enter UC from community colleges. 
Clearly there is a need for ESL instruction for this growing number of ESL 
transfer students. In fact, some campuses are currently taking initial steps to 
develop courses to meet the linguistic needs of these students. 

Additional Issues 

There remain a number of additional issues which affect ESL stu- 
dents as they transition from other educational segments into UC. These 
include the early mainstreaming of ESL students, the use of SAT screen- 
ing leading to conditional admission of ESL applicants, the underuse of 
bridge programs by ESL students, and the outsourcing of Subject A to 
other segments. 



Early Mainstreaming of ESL Students 

Many ESL students who come directly from high school to UC are 
surprised when they are identified at UC as ESL. These students have 
often received above-average grades in high school classes; they may have 
never been told that their writing exhibits ESL errors. Early mainstreaming 
of ESL students, that is, their enrollment in classes with native speakers, 
occurs in high schools for a number of reasons (see Sasser, this volume). At 
some high schools, ESL courses are not offered. But even when ESL 
instruction is available, nonnative speakers who have been in this country 
for more than three years are usually not eligible to take it even if they need 
it. For those who are eligible, it is not uncommon for the parents of college- 
bound ESL students to request that their children be excused from ESL, 
perhaps mistakenly thinking that an ESL course on their children’s tran- 
scripts may make them less competitive for UC admission. In interviews 
conducted with ESL students at UC Irvine (Earle-Carlin 6c Scarcella, 
1993) students reported that they desire to complete ESL courses as quick- 
ly as possible or even sometimes avoid them altogether in order to meet the 
college preparatory English requirement. 

Early mainstreaming of ESL students also occurs within the UC sys- 
tem. ESL transfer students have already met English requirements that 
exempt them from ESL work. The result of this situation is that many 
students never get ESL assistance even if they exhibit ESL features 
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in their writing that would have placed them in an ESL class were they 
entering freshmen. 

Recently, a similar problem has begun occurring at the freshman level. 
ESL students can fulfill the Subject A requirement at a community college 
during the summer before starting their UC studies. Many students have 
realized that by satisfying Subject A at a community college, they can 
bypass a number of ESL courses and Subject A at UC. In other words, by 
completing one CC course in the summer, an ESL student can arrive at 
UC in the fall eligible for or having satisfied freshman composition. 
Although taking a summer writing course can certainly be very helpful, 
these students are usually not able in such a short time to bring their writ- 
ing skills up to the level expected for freshman composition and successful 
work at UC. 

SAT Screening and Conditional UC Admission 

With an increasing number of applicants and diminishing resources to 
serve them, the University is looking for ways to identify students who 
require substantial faculty resources and are at high risk not to graduate. 
Recently on some UC campuses, SAT scores of entering freshmen who 
qualify for UC admission are being looked at as a possible way of identify- 
ing high-risk students. Although this screening must be applied to all stu- 
dents, the result of this particular screening has affected ESL students 
almost exclusively. At least two campuses (San Diego and Davis") have 
attempted to offer students identified as high-risk a conditional or deferred 
admission with the requirement that they complete prescribed CC course- 
work before entering UC. The assumption here is that these students 
would return to UC with higher level skills. 

The implementation of this new screening process is of concern for 
several reasons. First, it is not clear that this screening can, in fact, accu- 
rately predict which students will succeed and which will fail. Based on 
1994—95 student data gathered by the ESL program at UC Davis, at least 
50% of the ESL students who might have been identified as high risk based 
on the SAT screening scores were, in fact, making perfectly normal 
progress in their English composition courses. Furthermore, we cannot 
assume that students who have completed CC English courses, even with 
high grades, will necessarily have strong enough English skills for successful 
UC work. Thus, while we agree that some students may be better off at 
other educational institutions, it is exclusionary to apply an additional 
screening to students who meet UC’s requirements for eligibility. Rather 
than try to predict a student’s chance for academic success, UC should pro- 
vide the needed linguistic instruction that its eligible students need. 
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Underuse of Bridge Programs by ESL Students 

All the UC campuses offer special summer bridge programs. These 
programs are designed to help students prepare not only for campus life but 
also for academics and usually consist of academic coursework (often math 
and English), study skills development, and advising. Many of these pro- 
grams offer special sections for ESL students in the language develop- 
ment/writing segment of the program. Although there is often only a small 
number of ESL students in these programs, those who do attend benefit 
greatly from the introduction to UC coursework in a small classroom situa- 
tion, from individual feedback on their language skills, and from the advis- 
ing services offered. Most importantly, ESL students who attend get an 
idea early on of UC expectations for English language use and, at the same 
time, receive some early feedback on their own English skills. Although 
invitations are extended to all students who qualify for these programs, 
more aggressive recruitment of ESL students would be worthwhile so that 
more could take advantage of the programs’ benefits. 

Outsourcing of Subject A to Other Segments 

On two UC campuses (Davis and San Diego), courses which satisfy 
the Subject A Requirement and which were pre\dously taught by UC facul- 
ty have been “outsourced” so that they are now being taught to UC students 
by a local community college. Students receive UC workload credit for this 
CC course while at the same time doing their other UC studies. 

The outsourcing of Subject A presents a number of problems for ESL 
students. First, because ESL courses, when needed, are taken prior to 
Subject A, ESL students start their composition work on the UC campus. 
There they are working with UC faculty, UC writing tasks, and UC grad- 
ing standards. Because of the outsourcing, they then have to shift to a CC 
class for Subject A before continuing on to freshman composition at UC. 
This jump to a CC Subject A equivalent class midstream in their composi- 
tion sequence has proven difficult for ESL students not only because of the 
difference in grading standards^^ and curriculum but also because they are 
often moving to a class where there is little support for ESL writers. In the 
community college Subject A equivalent classes taught for UC Davis, for 
example, many instructors are part-time and are not required to hold office 
hours. This fact along with the larger class sizes means that ESL students 
get very little individualized attention. Also, instructor qualifications have 
proven to be inconsistent. Even sections specifically designated ESL/EOP 
sometimes have to be staffed by instructors with little or no ESL experience 
or training. One of the biggest problems at UC Davis with this arrange- 
ment is ESL students’ inability to pass the Subject A exam despite ha\dng 
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successfully passed the CC Subject A class. They must then repeat the CC 
course and retake the exam. If they fail the exam yet again, they go through 
a portfolio review process to determine if their writing exhibits readiness for 
freshman composition. The majority of students who submit portfolios, 
most of whom are ESL writers, pass this review and go on to freshman 
composition even though they have been unable to pass the Subject A 
Examination. 

Outsourcing seems to work against ESL writers, causing them great 
anxiety and frustration as well as delays in the completion of their UC com- 
position requirement. The consequences of these delays are compounded by 
the fact that students cannot take any of their GE (general education) 
requirements until they have completed the Subject A Requirement. 

Conclusion 

The increasing number of ESL students in California challenges UC 
to sharpen its approach to articulation issues. Admittedly, there is strong 
internal pressure within each segment of California’s educational system to 
mainstream ESL students quickly in order to expedite their progress. In 
part, this pressure stems from state and local accountability models that 
view student completion rates as a measure of the system’s success. 
Unfortunately, as a result of this pressure, many students exit a segment 
without sufficient linguistic proficiency to access the academic resources at 
the next higher segment effectively. Consequently, UC receives students 
who have not necessarily had the time or instruction needed to master aca- 
demic language skills. UC must meet its obligation to these students by 
offering the language support they need to be successful students at the 
University. 

Rather than viewing and treating ESL students as a liability, UC must 
see them as an asset bringing linguistic and cultural diversity to the state. In 
order to improve its practices, UC can look to its ESL faculty for guidance 
and support the involvement of ESL faculty in articulation efforts both 
within the UC system itself and among the segments of California’s educa- 
tional system. It can draw on its mandate as the state’s research institution 
to support institutional research and develop sound approaches to identify- 
ing and educating ESL students, thereby contributing to a linguistically 
proficient student population. These students, after all, can form a multi- 
lingual, educated workforce, helping California function more effectively in 
the global marketplace, as long as they are proficient in English. ■ 
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Endnotes 



1. Some ESL students, especially at the graduate level, are international (F- 
1 or J-1 visa status) students who apply from overseas' either to complete 
studies or to pursue a nondegree objective (e.g., in the university’s 
Education Abroad program). Due to the focus of this volume on articu- 
lation between educational segments in the state of California, this group 
will not be dealt with in this article. 

2. Trained ESL raters examine any Subject A essay which has been identi- 
fied as “ESL” on its first read and reread the essay to confirm this identi- 
fication. See Celce-Murcia and Schwabe, this volume, for further discus- 
sion. 

3. This information includes factors such as home language, length of resi- 
dence in the U.S., language of primary and secondary schooling, and so 
on. 



4. On some campuses, even if a student is not identified by the Subject A 
Examination as ESL, admission factors such as citizenship status and 
SAT scores can be looked at to determine if the Subject A essay should 
be reread for possible ESL placement. 

5. ESL courses may be acceptable for a maximum of one year (two semes- 
ters) of high school English provided they are advanced college prepara- 
tory ESL courses, with strong emphasis on reading and writing. Such 
courses must deal specifically with rhetorical, grammatical, and syntactic 
forms in English — especially those which show cross-linguistic influ- 
ence — and must provide explicit work in vocabulary development 
(University of California, Office of the President, Student Academic 
Services, 1995, p. C-3). 

6. An advanced-level English as a second language (ESL) course may be 
acceptable provided it meets the standards outlined under the b require- 
ment (University of California, Office of the President, Student 
Academic Services, 1995, p. C-3). 

7. When students place into this preuniversity ESL course, their admission 
is deferred until they are able to demonstrate that they can perform work 
at the low-intermediate level. 
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8. This statement is supported by data provided by UCLA’s Letters and 
Science counseling division. 

9. Some colleges at UC Davis require an upper division advanced compo- 
sition course. If upper division students do not pass the English compo- 
sition exam, they must take this course if their college requires it. 
Special ESL sections of this course are not offered. 

10. In fall ’95 and ’96, any student applying for admission to UCSD with a 
GPA lower than 3.5 and an SAT verbal of less than 480 was provision- 
ally admitted and required to take one CC English class during the 
summer and pass it with a grade of C or better before starting UC stud- 
ies in the fall. 

11. Beginning in fall ’96, students applying to UC Davis with both an SAT 
verbal of less than 290 and math of less than 510 were screened for pos- 
sible deferred admission. Twenty- six students, all nonnative English 
speakers, were deferred for a year and asked to attend a CC for one 
year. To be admitted to UC Davis, they must maintain a CC GPA of at 
least 2.40 and take at least two English courses and pass them with 
grades of C or better. 

12. In the UC Davis Subject A equivalent course now taught by a local 
community college, there are no uniform grading standards for the 
course. As a result, grading varies widely from instructor to instructor. 
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Appendix A 

a-/Requirements for Admission as a Freshman to the UC System 



a) History/Social Science — 2 years required. 

Two years of history/social science^ including one year ofU.S. history or one-half year of 
U.S. history and one-half year of civics or American government; and one year of 
world history^ cultures, and geography. 

b) English — 4 years required. 

Four years of college preparatory English that include frequent and regular writing, 
and reading of classic and modern literature. Not more than two semesters of 9 th grade 
English can be used to meet this requirement. 

c) Mathematics — 3 years required. 4 years recommended. 

Three years of college preparatory mathematics that include the topics covered in ele- 
mentary and advanced algebra and two and three dimensional geometry. Math courses 
taken in the 7 th and 8 th grades may be used to fulfill part of this requirement if your 
high school accepts them as equivalent to its own courses. 

d) Laboratory Science — 2 years required. 3 recommended. 

Two years of laboratory science providing fundamental knowledge in at least two of 
these three areas: biology, chemistry, and physics. Laboratory courses in earth/space sci- 
ences are acceptable if they have as prerequisites or provide basic knowledge in biology, 
chemistry, or physics. Not more than one year of 9th grade laboratory science can be 
used to meet this requirement. 

e) Language Other than English — 2 years required, 3 years recommended. 

Two years of the same language other than English. Courses should emphasize speak- 
ing and understanding, and include instruction in grammar, vocabulary, reading, and 
composition. 

f) College Preparatory Electives — 2 years required. 

Two units (four semesters), in addition to those required in *'a-e’* above, chosen from 
the following areas: visual and perform ing arts, history, social science, English, 
advanced matheynatics, laboratory science, and language other than English (a third 
year in the language used for the “e’* requirement or two years of another language). 

Note. From The University of California 1997-97 Quick Reference for Counselors. 
1995, August. University of California, Office of the President, Student Academic 
Services. Reprinted by permission. 
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Appendix B 

Intersegmental General Education Transfer Curriculum 
Subject and Unit Requirements 

IGETC SUBJECT AND UNIT REQUIREMENTS 



Subject Area 


Required 

Courses 


Units Required 


1. English Communication 

One course in English Composition and 
one course in Critical Thinking/English 
Composition. Students transferring to 
CSU must take an additional course in 
Oral Communication. 


2 courses* 


6 semester units 
or 8-10 quarter units 


2. Mathematical Concepts and 
Quantitative Reasoning 


1 course 


3 semester units 
or 4-5 quarter units 


3. Arts and Humanities 

Three courses with at least one from the 
Arts and one from the Humanities. 


3 courses 


9 semester units or 
12-15 quarter units 


4. Social and Behavioral Sciences 

Three courses from at least two disciplines 
or an interdisplinary sequence. 


3 courses 


9 semester units or 
12-15 quarter units 


5. Physical and Biological Sciences 

One Physical Science course and one 
Biological Science course, at least one 
of which includes a laboratory. 


2 courses 


7-9 semester units 
or 9-12 quarter units 


Language Other than English* 

Proficiency equivalent to two years of high 
school in the same language. Not required 
of students transferring to CSU. 


Proficiency 


Proficiency 


Total 


11 courses* 


34 semester units 



* Students intending to transfer to CSU are required to take an additional course in 
Oral Communication and do not need to demonstrate proficiency in a Language 
Other than English. 



Note. From The University of California 1997—97 Quick Reference for Counselors. 
1995, August. University of California, Office of the President, Student Academic 
Services. Reprinted by permission. 
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Appendix C 

UCLA Transfer Student #1 



Background: 



Native language: 
Native country: 
Major : 



Vietnamese 

Vietnam 

Applied Mathematics 



Current UCLA GPA: 
Other: 



3.070 

Fall ‘94 transfer student from LA-area CC with 
freshman composition credit 



Instructions: You will have 60 minutes to plan, write, and revise a formal academic 
composition on one of the two topics on the next page. Choose only one of the top- 
ics for your composition. Your composition will be graded on content, organization, 
and language use. 

Writing prompt: Examinees were asked if they believed that a quotation from 
President Jimmy Carter (in which he warns that we are losing confidence in the 
future and unity of purpose) applied to any group they were familiar with. 

Student writing sample: 

Losing confidence in the future is very worse. It is threatening to destroy the social. 

Fm still remember in 1987, after I finished high school at the age of seventeen. 
I lost my confidence in the future, because I lived under comunist control, they were 
discriminate, they did not let me get me in university or college; Eventhough I got 
very high in my G.P.A. At that time, I did a lot of bad things, I drank the a liter 
vine per day, I smoked and I was a gang member. I didn^t care any one. In my mind, 
I always think, I have not thing in the future. I was losing confidenc in the future. 
So I did a lot of bad things. 

Righ now, I lived in the United State I have change go to school and I know 
that if I do good in School, I will have a bright future. 

Therefore, I think that if someone losing his/her confidence in the future is 
very worse for social. 
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Appendix D 

UCLA Transfer Student #2 



Background: 



Native language: 
Native country: 
Major : 



Chinese 
TaiAvan (ROC) 
Economics 



Current UCLA GPA: 2.236 



Other: 



Fall *94 transfer student from LA-area CC with 
freshman composition credit 



Instructions: You >vill have 60 minutes to plan, \vrite, and revise a formal academic 
composition on one of the two topics on the next page. Choose only one of the top- 
ics for your composition. Your composition will be graded on content, organization, 
and language use. 

Writing prompt: Examinees were provided with two figures representing food pro- 
duction and industrial growth in developing countries and were asked to comment 
on the relationship between these two phenomena and the international movement 
to control pollution levels. 

Student writing sample: 

Develop or not, it always needs electric energy to provide the nations develop- 
ment not only in food production but the famous problems how to solve it is art 
work 

Nowadays just in my country Taiwan ROC the inhabitants that a nuclear fac- 
tory will be built in their small town disagree the police which the government has 
made Through the TV I can understand how badly this country need more electric 
energy and they always try to persuade these people to accept their idea and their 
garrentee of non-pollution. As everyone knows Taiwan is a good economic country 
now with its fast development in economic they surely have done many things com- 
pared to Mainland China. Taiwan has many factories many companies and a lot of 
heavy industrial factories. So with their fast development they need more electric 
energy in this small island, it is no doubted. Of course, they become a strong eco- 
nomic country but they just focused in economic development ignored pollution 
before when they planned to improve their nation economic construction. 
Nowadays everyone police the pollution, even the children. Because this pollution 
subconscious is planted in everyone s brain now instead of they have not known or 
later than other developed nations in this areas. So people take it seriously now in 
anywhere and anything. Nowadays even Taiwan government wants to have a new 
electric energy factory. It now takes them a big effort to explain this factory no pol- 
lution to their people. 

Do the other side to see Europe Countries they do not have this argument in 




about their economic or food production. Certainly not reached as Taiwan has fast 
grown. It is pollution controls compared to economics. To see the US, US always 
notice pollution so USs food production is very good but US has a big land country. 
It is hardly to say US does not need electric energy for providing the food produc- 
tion that is US has a well-done foreseeing plan for the country so nowadays they do 
not have their argument in their nation. 

Hopely my country Taiwan can have enough electric energy to develop the 
nation and less pollution to their people. Anyway it need to take wisdom no matter 
now or later. 
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UCLA Transfer Student #3 



Background: 

Native language: 
Native country: 
Major: 

Current UCLA GPA: 
Other: 



Armenian/Farsi 

Iran 

Pre-biology 

2.454 

Fall '95 transfer from LA-area CCs with 
2 transfer-credit English courses 



Instructions: You will have 60 minutes to plan, write, and revise a formal academic 
composition on one of the two topics on the next page. Choose only one of the top- 
ics for your composition. Your composition will be graded on content, organization, 
and language use. 



Writing prompt: Examinees were asked to comment on a survey report regarding the 
responsibility of the government to provide its citizens with certain rights and privi- 
leges. 



Student writing sample: 



In any country each government tries to do best for his people in the commu- 
nities. On the other hand each individual also needs a suitable and successful life. 
For doing this both government and people of that community have to work hard, 
and together find out the ways of having a good life. One of the major point is edu- 
cation and health, in which they both are important for a successful and happy life. 

The children and teenagers who want to get education, in the first place they 
need to be healthy. So that they can study Better and get education and help others. 
Second, they need support for their academic years, in which they have to pay their 
tuition of the school and also to cover other experince in relate to the school. 

Besides, the students themselves and their parent which can help them to get 
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their education, with a mind free of any other problems, the government is the sec- 
ond source of students support that can help and supports, those student who realy 
want to educate and become a useful person in his or her country. 

There are different kind of support and aide in which the parents and govern- 
ment can do to the children of the communities, specialy those families with low 
income; health and medical care is one of them in which they should be open to all 
the low income and homeless people, since illnesses can makes study hard and if 
someone does not have physical and health problem, his or her mind also can work 
and understands the problems better, and so he can find the solution for those prob- 
lems easily and in this way he can help the community, for example, the U.S.A pres- 
ident’s health care plan probably is a good way to help the people of the lower cate- 
gory of the life, and its help them to become more hopeful, so that the health prob- 
lem would not be a main problem to the students and the children who want to 
become educated. 

The second source of help that the government can do and acialy already is 
done in the schools, is the money support in which a student can get financial aid 
from the school and government, like myself, if the school couldn’t help me with 
financial support I wouldn’t be able to continue my education at UCLA, and thanks 
god and the government for this. 

In addition having a good contry and community the people and the govern- 
ment have to help each other for having a healthy community with educated people 
who can have a successful and happy life. A healthy person, can understad better 
and also can find any solution to the problems faster and can helps people who need 
help. 
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WILLIAM H. GASKILL 

American Language Center, UCLA Extension 



Articulation Agreements Between 
Intensive ESL Programs and 
Postsecondary Institutions 



A rticulation between intensive English programs (lEPs) and other 
institutions has taken the form of articulation agreements which 
can be of considerable benefit to intensive English programs, post- 
secondary institutions, and international students. Many university-level 
intensive ESL programs operate outside the formal structure of another 
institution, and it is advantageous for these programs to establish coopera- 
tive agreements vdth postsecondary institutions, and so make it easier for 
their students to gain admission upon completion of their English language 
studies. Many postsecondary institutions, especially private ones, are eager 
to increase and diversify their enrollments, and lEPs can provide an impor- 
tant resource for student recruitment. This article describes some of the 
practical issues relating to articulation agreements between intensive ESL 
programs and mainstream postsecondary institutions. In particular, the arti- 
cle addresses (a) background issues and terminology relating to articulation 
agreements between lEPs and postsecondary institutions, (b) advantages of 
such agreements, (c) challenges associated with these agreements, and (d) 
procedures for establishing articulation. 



Background Issues and Terminology 



Intensive English Programs 



lEPs are English as a second language programs in which students 
enroll from approximately 18 to 25 hours per week. The students are usual- 
ly of university age (18 to 25) but they also may be older. Although lEPs 
vary in many respects, I refer here to programs designed primarily for inter- 
national students who have come to the U.S. for the purpose of studying 
English and who then plan to continue their studies or training in a post- 
id 
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secondary program. lEPs generally test their students upon arrival into the 
program and place them into levels of instruction based on their English 
language proficiency. Instruction is characterized as English for academic 
purposes and includes all language skills and academic preparation such as 
study skills, TOEFL and other types of test preparation, and practical com- 
puter applications. 

Types of lEPs 

The lEPs which are most relevant to this discussion are those whose 
students are not automatically enrolled in a postsecondary program by 
virtue of their enrollment in the lEP It is worth noting that some postsec- 
ondary institutions admit international students directly into the institu- 
tion; however, the students may be required to complete an intensive 
English program before they are mainstreamed or allowed to take regular 
postsecondary courses. Such lEPs are not the focus of this discussion. 

Attention here is on proprietary lEPs (see, for example. Burns 6c 
Scofield, this volume) and on those which are operated by a parent post- 
secondary institution — for example, in an extension or auxiliary unit. In 
neither case are the students in these lEPs enrolled directly in a postsec- 
ondary program while they are enrolled in the intensive English program. 
Interestingly, both types of lEPs share much in common. Most of these 
lEPs are self-supporting; that is, they must cover all their expenses with 
the tuition they charge their students and most operate as small businesses, 
even if they belong within the organizational structure of a postsecondary 
institution. 

Today, most lEPs are highly competitive, regardless of whether they 
are proprietary or somehow related to a postsecondary institution. 

Some lEPs have increased their competitiveness based on the number 
and variety of postsecondary articulation agreements they have established. 
This is especially true of many proprietary lEPs which have made con- 
tracts with cooperating institutions, enabling their students to enjoy a 
campus location as well as make a smooth transition into the cooperating 
institution. An increasing number of lEPs which are operated through a 
postsecondary extension or auxiliary unit and which are not privately 
owned are also becoming more proactive in establishing articulation agree- 
ments, not only with their parent postsecondary institution but also with 
other institutions. 
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Articulation Agreements 

For purposes of this discussion, an articulation agreement is an estab- 
lished, cooperative plan which facilitates the transfer of students from an 
lEP into a postsecondary program. Usually, some conditions or require- 
ments are associated with this plan, and the lEP and the postsecondary 
institution monitor and negotiate these conditions in the course of their 
cooperation. In most cases, articulation agreements involve written policies 
and procedures, but they also may consist of verbal agreements between 
administrators in the two organizations. Although it is advisable to have 
written policies and procedures, successful articulation agreements usually 
involve ongoing communication between the parties involved in the 
process. 

Despite the fact that articulation agreements can take a variety of 
forms and cover a wide range of issues, I will consider three different types 
of agreements: (a) those which involve conditional admission, (b) special 
application and transfer agreements, and (c) agreements regarding the level 
of English language proficiency required for admission. These different 
types are not mutually exclusive and, in many cases, they overlap. 

Conditional admission 

In order to assist prospective students in gaining admission to postsec- 
ondary institutions, a number of lEPs have established relationships and 
agreements with postsecondary institutions enabling them to become 
involved in the student placement process through conditional admission, 
also referred to as provisional admission, conditional acceptance, and provi- 
sional acceptance. On the basis of a prior agreement between the lEP and 
the postsecondary institution, the lEP assists the prospective student in 
applying to a postsecondary program. Such arrangements are often facili- 
tated by an overseas, third-party agent or sponsor who is familiar with the 
conditional admission process. 

Although there are many variations in conditional acceptance proce- 
dures, the process usually begins at the time students apply to the lEP, that 
is, before the students leave their home countries. In addition to submitting 
an application for admission to the lEP, students also send an application, 
application fee, and a complete set of materials for the designated postsec- 
ondary institution. These materials are sent to the lEP, and usually an lEP 
staff member checks the materials to see that all is in order and then sends 
the materials on to the postsecondary admissions office. This process is 
often easier when the admissions office is located on the same campus, but 
since many lEPs work with multiple postsecondary institutions, the appli- 
cation may be sent to a different campus, city, or state. 
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The postsecondary admissions office then reviews the admissions 
packet to see that all materials are in order and that the overseas applicant is 
qualified for admission. If anything is missing or if there are questions, the 
admissions officer contacts the lEP staff person in charge of conditional 
acceptance, who in turn contacts the student if additional information or 
materials are needed. Basically, the admissions officer verifies that grade 
point requirements and all other prerequisites have been met; however, at 
the time the application is reviewed, it is usually assumed that the student 
will not have sufficient proficiency in English to be admitted, and this is 
the most common condition to be met before the student can gain admis- 
sion to the postsecondary program. To meet the condition for admission, 
the student will have to achieve a specific TOEFL score or another estab- 
lished level of English language proficiency. Additional conditions may 
involve other test scores, for example, the Graduate Management 
Admission Test (GMAT), or specific courses that must be taken before the 
prospective applicant can be admitted to the postsecondary institution. 

Once the postsecondary institution grants the conditional admission, a 
letter of conditional admission is usually sent to an lEP staff member, who 
then sends this letter along with an lEP acceptance letter, appropriate visa 
materials, and other orientation materials to the student or third-party 
agency. In cases in which the lEP is located on the parent postsecondary 
campus, it may be possible to send visa application materials (e.g., an T20) 
indicating that the student has been admitted to the postsecondary institu- 
tion pending completion of a designated period of intensive English lan- 
guage study. 

Such conditional acceptance arrangements can be extremely helpful to 
students in countries where it is difficult to leave the country or to get a visa 
unless one has been admitted to a postsecondary institution. Although not 
a guarantee that students will be granted permission to leave their country 
or be given a visa to enter the U.S., written statements of conditional 
admission can improve their chances of being allowed to emigrate to pursue 
English and postsecondary studies. Conditional acceptance agreements can 
be especially helpful if the timing for English language study has been 
coordinated with the estimated date of admission to the postsecondary pro- 
gram. With careful planning, the students may be able to complete their 
language training just in time to gain admission. 

Other transfer and applications agreements 

Many lEPs also have articulation agreements applicable to students 
who are currently enrolled in intensive language study but who have not yet 
applied to a postsecondary program. In such cases, the lEP may have 
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arrangements with certain postsecondary institutions which facilitate prior- 
ity application processing and placement for qualified students. As with 
conditional acceptance, it is crucial to time applications to allow for ade- 
quate English language training and to meet appropriate entrance dates. 

The role of English language proficiency in articulation agreements 

Some lEPs can demonstrate convincingly that students who have satis- 
factorily completed a specific level of instruction in the lEP have a level of 
proficiency generally equivalent to an average TOEFL or other test score. 
This can be done relatively easily over time by correlating levels of instruc- 
tion with end-of-level test scores; for example, many lEPs have access to 
student TOEFL scores, and many give the institutional TOEFL at the end 
of each term. In such cases, the articulation involves coming to agreement 
about which lEP level of instruction or other proficiency criterion is 
acceptable for admission to the cooperating institution in lieu of the 
TOEFL or some other test. In addition to requiring the completion of a 
specific level of instruction, some agreements call for recommendations by 
an lEP administrator or several of the student’s instructors. 

Advantages of Articulation Agreements 

Advantages for Postsecondary Programs 

The most obvious advantages for the postsecondary institution lie in 
the area of student recruitment, particularly for those with limited budgets 
and means of contacting international students. In such instances, the lEP 
assumes most of the marketing costs and can serve as a marketing and 
recruiting representative. Given that many postsecondary institutions 
charge out-of-state tuition, they can benefit from the increase in interna- 
tional student enrollments. 

Articulation agreements with lEPs also result in diversification and 
internationalization of the student body and the educational program, 
objectives which often are mandated by law and by institutional policy. 

Advantages for lEPs 

lEPs have much to gain from articulation agreements with post- 
secondary programs. Through the establishment of linkages with one or 
more postsecondary institutions, the lEP enhances its student services as 
well as its ability to function in the highly competitive business of intensive 
English language training. The more options for continued study and train- 
ing that the lEP can provide to its students, the more likely it will be able 
them. This applies both to students who wish to apply to postsec- 
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ondary programs before entering an lEP and to those who want to wait to 
decide on a course of postsecondary study until they are enrolled in a lan- 
guage program. 

Aside from enhancing its competitive standing, the lEP can benefit in 
other ways from articulation agreements with postsecondary programs. 
Especially in cases in which a relatively large number of lEP students 
intend to pursue a specific academic program or a special training program, 
the lEP can tailor its. curriculum to meet specific purposes — for example, 
English for business or engineering— thereby making the ESL program 
more relevant to student needs and, in turn, increasing the likelihood for 
enhanced student motivation. 

Finally, many international students prefer lEPs which provide so- 
called “no TOEFL” options described above, that is, which allow them to 
transfer to a postsecondary institution on the basis of an lEP recommenda- 
tion or the completion of a given level of instruction in the lEP. Thus, such 
language proficiency articulation agreements can be perceived both as a 
competitive advantage for lEPs as well as an advantage for students with 
high test anxiety. 

Advantages for Students 

From the previous discussion, the advantages of articulation agree- 
ments to students are fairly obvious: they facilitate the transition from one 
institution to another, and, in reference to conditional acceptance, they can 
make it easier for students to emigrate. 



Although there are distinct advantages to having articulation agree- 
ments between lEPs and postsecondary programs, there are also some diffi- 
culties and obstacles that can challenge and complicate the establishment 
and maintenance of such agreements. 

The biggest obstacle for both the lEP and the postsecondary program 
is the time and cost of additional administrative work which is involved in 
the process. The lEP faces a considerable up-front investment of time and 
energy in establishing articulation agreements. Usually, this is an ongoing 
process since some relationships change and new agreements may be need- 
ed. Once a relationship has been established, it needs to be promoted in 
order to attract students who will be candidates both for the lEP and for 
the cooperating postsecondary program. 

It is worth noting also that marketing and explaining articulation 
agreements is no easy task. Many students and third-party organizations 
overseas do not understand the U.S. educational system, and explaining the 
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system and how one transfers from one program to another can be difficult 
considering language and cultural differences. This is further complicated 
by the fact that many international students do not understand the U.S. 
community or junior college system and the articulation agreements that 
these two-year colleges often have with four-year institutions. 

Postsecondary programs also have to spend more time processing 
applications and communicating with lEP staff. Problems for both institu- 
tions are complicated by the fact that international applications are often 
incomplete and require additional correspondence to ensure the successful 
initiation of the process. Cost-cutting efforts in many postsecondary insti- 
tutions can present a serious obstacle to the implementation and mainte- 
nance of articulation agreements. In this regard, many lEPs can demon- 
strate how their conditional admissions staff can facilitate the work of the 
cooperating institution by ensuring that no application packets are forward- 
ed for review until all materials are present, by ordering materials in the 
manner prescribed by the admissions office, and by computing GPAs 
according to admissions office standards. 

Students can also create problems, the most common of which involves 
conditional admission and student no shows. Although students may have 
completed all aspects of the application process and may have been admit- 
ted to a postsecondary program, they may change their minds and abandon 
the prescribed conditional admission option. Given the amount of work 
that goes into applications for conditional admission, a significant number 
of no-shows can challenge the viability of the articulation agreement. In 
some instances, a processing fee can help discourage such changes in or 
abandonment of plans. 

Another obstacle to articulation agreements lies in the fact that institu- 
tions, because of their prestige, exclusivity, or large number of applicants 
and limited number of spaces, see no advantage to establishing articulation 
agreements with lEPs. Others prefer to have direct contact with their 
applicants, thereby eschewing the third-party involvement of an lEP. This 
can be a problem for students as well as lEPs because students who want to 
take advantage of conditional admission may feel that their choices of post- 
secondary programs are limited. There are often more options for commu- 
nity colleges and lesser known private schools than for well-known and 
highly competitive institutions. 

Some lEPs make a case for themselves vis-a-vis postsecondary institu- 
tions by asserting that student performance in the lEP provides a good 
indication of day-to-day work and study habits. lEP course loads, home- 
work assignments, and grading policies often approximate those of other 
institutions, and performance over an extended period of time in an lEP 
r;in cpinre as a predictor of academic success. 
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Although articulation agreements are generally advantageous to stu- 
dents, they can be expensive, especially in cases in which both the lEP and 
a third-party overseas agency may charge for the services. 

Establishing Articulation Agreements 



Selecting a Partner Institution 

The first step in establishing an articulation agreement involves select- 
ing an lEP or a postsecondary institution with which to cooperate. In some 
cases, the selection process may be straight forward because the lEP may be 
located on the premises of the postsecondary institution. However, even 
when they share the same location, the two organizations may have to 
engage in considerable negotiation to arrive at a viable agreement. 

In other cases, the decision may involve some research and analysis. 
For example, if a postsecondary institution wants to increase its number of 
international students and there is no lEP on the premises, it may have to 
search for a reputable lEP with which to cooperate. By the same token, if 
an lEP wants to establish linkage(s) with other postsecondary programs, it 
may be necessary to survey current lEP students to determine what types of 
postsecondary programs the majority of students wish to enter. It also may 
be necessary and advisable to confer with overseas agents, representatives, 
and sponsors, in order to get ideas about the types of postsecondary pro- 
grams which are most in demand. 

From the standpoint of the lEP, there may be several obvious factors 
which influence the selection of the partner postsecondary institution, for 
example, the major field or type of program lEP students or applicants 
wish to pursue, the length of the program, student GPAs and degree or 
prior experience in the field, and the location of the program. For example, 
if the lEP has a relatively large number of students wishing to pursue 
degree programs in engineering, the lEP should select candidate postsec- 
ondary institutions which have well-established engineering programs. 
However, if the majority of these engineering students have low GPAs, it 
may be necessary to identify a postsecondary program with a flexible 
admissions policy. 



Contacting the Institution 



Once a candidate partner has been selected, the next step is to contact 
an administrator in the cooperating institution. In deciding whom to con- 
tact, a general rule of thumb is to aim high — contact the director of the 
lEP or the director of admissions or director of international admissions at 
the postsecondary institution. If one has access to higher ranking officials. 
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so much the better. Another bit of advice is be patient. One rarely connects 
with the key party on the first call, and it will usually take persistence and 
several telephone calls before the appropriate contact is made. The reason 
for contacting the highest, relevant administrator is that subordinate 
employees may be less than enthusiastic and view the proposed articulation 
agreement only in terms of an increased workload. 

It is wise to be well prepared before communicating with the appropri- 
ate administrative person — develop a list of reasons which will help sell 
your proposal for cooperation and be ready to point out the advantages to 
the prospective partner. For example, if you are an lEP administrator con- 
tacting a private school with strong programs in business and engineering, 
you may wish to emphasize that your program has been selected by several 
sponsoring agencies to provide preacademic training for government schol- 
arship recipients and that your program has a strong reputation for moni- 
toring student performance and progress. In addition, it may be relevant to 
cite other postsecondary institutions with which you have established coop- 
erative agreements. 

One of the first questions to ask is. Would you like to increase the 
number of international students on your campus? Given economic condi- 
tions in many postsecondary programs coupled with various mandates for 
social and cultural diversity, it may be difficult for the admissions person to 
decline the offer. 

Although the postsecondary administrator who wishes to establish a 
cooperative agreement with an lEP generally will find the task to be an easy 
one, it is advisable to stress that contact with the lEP has been initiated 
with the goal of increasing the number of international students in the 
institution and that the institution is willing to be flexible in evaluating 
candidates for admission. 

Following Up 

Assuming that appropriate contacts have been made and that both par- 
ties express interest in exploring the possibility of cooperation, the next step 
is to exchange materials which provide background information about the 
programs in question, for example, descriptions of programs and courses, 
admission policies and requirements, and, if applicable, descriptions of 
existing cooperative agreements with other institutions. For example, the 
fact that an lEP has had a successful articulation agreement in place for a 
number of years with another well-known postsecondary institution can be 
persuasive in establishing a new relationship. 

In cases in which the postsecondary institution or the lEP frequently 
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have a follow-up letter along with a set of materials ready for mailing 
immediately after the initial discussion. The follow-up letter should restate 
the benefits of cooperation both for the prospective partner and for the stu- 
dent. It pays to refer to special services that your organization will provide 
which will serve to expedite the processing of applications. In the case of 
lEPs, it is also advisable to establish credibility by reporting correlations of 
student TOEFL scores with their level of instruction in the program as 
well as any other data and procedures which demonstrate the academic 
standards of the program. 

Here again, considerable patience may be in order as it often takes sev- 
eral weeks before contact can be reestablished. For this reason, it is advis- 
able, once it is clear that there is mutual interest and that program materials 
will be exchanged, to set a date for a follow-up discussion. 

It should be noted that a number of potential agreements break down 
at this point for a variety of reasons: People are busy and do not follow up; 
parties decide that they are not interested; the cooperation does not seem 
feasible based on existing policies and standards, or staffing levels preclude 
cooperation. 

Making the Agreement 

Assuming that both parties are interested in pursuing an agreement, it 
is wise to establish basic policies and procedures and to identify staff mem- 
bers who will be involved in the articulation process. It is best if the admin- 
istrators and staff can have a face-to-face meeting to set the tone for the 
cooperation and to spell out procedures in the event that problems or spe- 
cial circumstances arise. Although the day-to-day work of handling and 
processing applications will no doubt be done by support staff, administra- 
tors should monitor the cooperation and be consulted when difficulties 
arise. As with all human relationships and cooperation, the manner in 
which difficulties are resolved is as important as the initial agreement to 
cooperate. 

The most common difficulty arises from what is perceived to be slow 
processing. Administrators should agree on a time frame for application 
processing and for ways to follow up when applications are not processed 
within that time. In the context of maintaining good relations between 
lEPs and postsecondary institutions, there is much to be said in favor of 
diplomacy and interpersonal skills in all areas and types of communication, 
especially telephone conversations. 
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Conclusion 



Despite all the factors involved in articulation agreements between 
lEPs and postsecondary institutions, for those willing to make the com- 
mitment of time and energy, the rewards to the cooperating institutions 
and their students are great. Indeed, it is hard to fault any cooperative 
agreement between educational institutions which benefits all parties con- 
cerned. As the cooperating partners become better acquainted with each 
others' programs, the potential for greater understanding and appreciation 
of their respective roles increases. Those affiliated with mainstream insti- 
tutions gain greater insight into the challenges of language learning and 
academic preparation, and they can exert influence on the kinds of training 
that are provided. Similarly, those associated with lEPs are afforded an 
opportunity to follow up on their students, monitor their successes and 
failures, and, with this informed perspective, adapt the lEP training to 
meet student needs more effectively. It is with such cooperation that we 
come to appreciate the bridges that result from articulation between lEPs 
and postsecondary institutions. ■ 
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Secondary Education in California 
and Second Language Research: 
Instructing ESL Students in the 1990s^ 



M any researchers, including myself, have claimed that second lan- 
guage (L2) research has direct implications for teaching ESL stu- 
dents in the state of California. Researchers have advised public 
school teachers to provide ESL students with large quantities of unstruc- 
tured, comprehensible English input (Cummins, 1989; Krashen, 1985, 
1993; Krashen &TerreU, 1983), to reduce the amount of form-focused lan- 
guage instruction that they give their ESL students (Krashen, 1985; Terrell, 
1982), to avoid direct, corrective feedback (Cummins, 1989; Krashen, 
1985), and to focus their students’ attention solely on the gist of messages 
rather than on the linguistic forms these messages take. (See, for instance, 
Cummins, 1986, 1989 and Krashen, 1985.) This paper examines the wis- 
dom of this advice. Here I question: (a) whether the research underlying 
the advice is dated, applied incorrectly, or misunderstood; and (b) whether 
California’s diverse immigrant populations, populations that have changed 
dramatically over the past 20 years, have suffered as a result of such advice. 
By examining data from the University of California at Irvine (UCI), I 
make the case that L2 students are coming to UCI without sufficient acad- 
emic English to undertake university coursework successfully, even when 
they have spent their entire childhoods in California schools and have been 
educated by teachers who have followed the advice of L2 researchers. 

In the first section, I consider the changing demographics of 
California’s schools. The second section reviews research on three factors 
thought to affect L2 proficiency: input, corrective feedback, and instruc- 
tion. I conclude by arguing that the research pertaining to these factors, 
though relevant to the instruction of certain populations in certain locations 
and at certain times in California’s history, cannot be generalized to the 
Q 'Verse populations of immigrants living in California today. More 
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specificaUy, I suggest that learners who have grown up in ethnic communi- 
ties and who have been exposed to large quantities of comprehensible stan- 
dard English input — through classes, television, radio, newspapers, maga- 
zines, pleasure reading books, and textbooks — are not acquiring standard 
English. Rather, it seems that they are acquiring the nonstandard varieties 
used by their peers. By nonstandard varieties^ I refer to those dialects of 
English that are not used by middle-class, educated adult speakers of 
English (Romaine, 1984). Such varieties might include Korean-English, 
Spanish-English and, perhaps somewhat arguably, English inter language^ 
the language used by nonnative English speakers in the process of acquiring 
English (Selinker, 1972, 1992). 

Demographics 

Continuous waves of immigrants have changed the educational, cultur- 
al, and linguistic makeup of California. Almost 40% of all immigrants to the 
United States in the 1980s ended up settling in California. Diverse groups 
of people — including rural and urban Mexicans, middle-class Taiwanese and 
Koreans, and Salvadoran refugees, as well as other groups such as the 
Vietnamese, Pacific Islanders, Iranians, Russians, and Afghans — have all 
come to California. From 1970 to 1980, the number of children who were 
classified as limited English proficient (LEP) in the state rose 254% 
(Crawdord, 1995). By 1993, one out of every four California students was 
classified as LEP (Crawford, 1995). According to the 1995 California 
Language Census, the number of LEP students enrolled in the states public 
schools continues to increase.^ Over a million (1,282,982) public school chil- 
dren are considered LEP because their English is not sufficiently developed 
to participate on par with native English speakers in English-only class- 
rooms (Macias, 1995). The children come from diverse non-English lan- 
guage backgrounds: About 78% are Spanish speakers, 4% are speakers of 
Vietnamese, 2% are speakers of Korean, 2% are speakers of Hmong, and 2% 
are speakers of Cantonese. There are also large numbers of students in 
California who speak Pilipino (Tagalog), Cambodian, and Farsi. The fastest 
growing language groups in California are Russian, Indonesian, Armenian, 
Urdu, and Mien (Yao). (See Macias, 1995, for detailed discussion.) 

Because California’s ESL students come from very diverse cultural 
backgrounds, they have varying values, beliefs, and traditions pertaining to 
education. Observations of their speech and writing reveal that they have 
acquired different levels of English proficiency in each of the four language 
skills areas — listening, speaking, reading and writing, and that they follow 
diverse patterns of acculturation. Some live in ethnically integrated areas 
where they hear a lot of English outside school, while others live in ethnic 
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communities where they hear almost no English at all. Many others live in 
areas where they hear only nonstandard varieties of English. 

The majority of immigrant students in California only attain the 
English needed for unskilled employment. Often those who do gain 
enough English proficiency to enter California’s institutes of higher educa-* 
tion have not acquired academic English language proficiency, even when 
they have completed their entire elementary and secondary educations in 
the United States. This is the case at the University of California, Irvine 
(UCI), where roughly 65% of the students are born outside of the United 
States and speak a first language other than English. In the academic year 
1995-1996, approximately 300 students were required to take ESL courses. 
Despite the ESL students’ many years in the United States (on average, 
about eight years), excellent high school grade point averages (above 3.5, in 
the upper 12% of their high school graduating classes), and high scores on 
the Scholastic Aptitude Test (above 1000), their English language problems 
prevented them from achieving success in freshman writing courses, and 
they were required to take ESL courses to address their language difficul- 
ties. 



The English Language Difficulties of UCI ESL Students 

The essay in Appendix A exemplifies the type of writing that UCI 
ESL students produce during an hour-long entrance proficiency writing 
exam. 

Vocabulary Difficulties 

The vocabulary problems of UCI ESL students are serious. Despite 
years of education in the United States, their vocabularies are often 
extremely limited. Their writing is sometimes dotted with words that they 
have memorized for the verbal portion of the SAT. Note that in the writing 
sample in Appendix A, the student used words such as ubiquitous^ perspica- 
cious and tumultuous. Unfortunately, as indicated by Examples 1 and 2, UCI 
ESL students often use these “SAT” words incorrectly. 

Example 1 

She ate the torrid food quickly. 

Example 2 

He reach xht pungent train. 

In addition, they also use what are referred to as acoustic 
ai>i>ro^mations. These are words and expressions that are picked up inaccu- 
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rately in conversations and used incorrectly. (See Examples 3 and 4.) 



Example 3 

Firs table ^ this essay talk about leaders. 

Example 4 

The book I read for my book report was Catch Her in the Right. 

As indicated by Example 5 below, they sometimes use inappropriate 
words and expressions from conversational English in their academic 
writing. 

Example 5 

Mercy killing is a right way to decrease ones suffering if one is brain 
dead or could not covers from cancer. For example, this guy was on a 
machine like ten or thirteen years with no consciousness before he 



In addition, they do not know the restrictions governing the use of 
words. (Refer to Example 6.) 

Example 6 

The clock stood patiently on the table. 

Note that in Example 6, the student who produced the sentence seems 
to think that clocks, like people, are able to stand patiently. Students often 
have difficulty knowing when and how to use words metaphorically. They 
often know the most basic meaning of a word without understanding its 
alternate meanings. They are unable to use academically valued hypothesiz- 
ing and synthesizing vocabulary such as doubt, infer, assert and conclude 
(Nippold, 1988) and instead use more general words such as think and say. 
They frequently confuse words that have similar sounds. One UCI student 
wrote an entire essay on adversity., which he confused with the word diversi- 
ty., while another student wrote an entire essay on perseverance., which he 
confused with the word preservation. In addition, students have difficulty 
using word forms correctly. For instance, they sometimes turn nouns incor- 
rectly into adjectives or adjectives incorrectly into verbs. Sentences such as 
He afraidcd instead of He was afraid occur repeatedly in their speech and 
writing. 

None of this is surprising. A study by Zimmerman and Scarcella 
(1996) indicates that UCI ESL students know fewer than 50% of even such 
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basic academic words as magnitude, developmeyit, and summary. In a test of 
academic words given to 192 UCI ESL students the students reported that 
they knew over 90% of the words tested. However, they were actually only 
able to use an average of 47% of the words in sentences. (See also Scarcella 
& Zimmerman, in press.) 

Morphological and Sentence Structure Problems 

In addition to vocabulary problems, UCI ESL students have serious 
difficulties with morphology and sentence structure. Articles are often 
used incorrectly (as in The knowledge is good). Noncount nouns are often 
used as count nouns (as in The TA, gave me many good advices). 
Constructions with modal auxiliaries are often used incorrectly (as in He 
can studies with me tonight), and the students often rely on the verb would 
to indicate past tense to avoid having to use simple and irregular past tense 
forms that they do not know. Students frequently use the wrong verb tense 
(as in Even today I still remembered whe7i my mom died), and sometimes 
only use one verb tense (usually present), because they do not know how to 
shift between tenses effectively. Causative structures are avoided or used 
incorrectly (as in JVly mom got me make my bed), and students have great 
difficulty using conditionals {If I am you, I study engineering), passive con- 
structions {The hook writteji by Shakespeare), and relative clauses {fay likes 
the girl who he married her). 

Other English Language Difficulties 

The students also have rhetorical problems related to their inability to 
use English morphology; for instance, they have difficulty using pronouns 
to establish reference, using verb tense to frame events in narratives, and 
using language that is appropriate for the audiences for whom they are 
writing. Analyses of other aspects of their English language proficiency 
might well indicate other weaknesses. 

Why do such bright, successful high school students enter UCI with 
such weak English language skills? To examine some of the reasons for the 
students’ limited English proficiency, it will be useful to review the litera- 
ture on L2 acquisition. Much of this research has been directly applied to 
teaching ESL children in public schools throughout the state of California. 
In the last 10 years, teachers seeking the language development specialist 
certificate were required to read it. More recently, students enrolled in 
teacher credential programs across California have been required to study 
this research in specially designed teacher credential programs. 
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Second Language Acquisition Research 

The research advocates the following practices: (a) providing unstruc- 
tured (i.e., not focused on form), comprehensible English input to learners ' 
in the context of meaningful, natural communication; (b) deemphasizing 
corrective feedback; and (c) limiting form-focused English language 
instruction. These principles are supported by theory-based research of the 
early 1980s. 

Providing Unstructured, Comprehensible English Input 

Research of the early 1980s — largely focusing on child first language 
learners, adult ESL international students, and foreign language learners — 
suggests that a sufficient quantity of unstructured, comprehensible English 
input tailored to the current English proficiency levels of ESL students aids 
their overall English language development. Krashen (1981, 1985) devel- 
oped what he termed the comprehensible input hypothesis, suggesting that 
a level of English input appropriate for the students, one that is neither too 
difficult nor too easy, facilitates English language acquisition. In addition, 
he suggested that it is unnecessary to structure input for language develop- 
ment. His colleague, Terrell, explained: 

If the acquirer continues to receive sufficient comprehensible 
input and the affective conditions for acquisition are met, speech 
will continue to improve in fluency and correctness. Acquirers will 
slowly expand their lexicon and grammar, producing longer and 
longer phrases as they begin to acquire the rules of discourse and 
the broad range of skills we refer to as communicative competence. 
(1982, p. 121) 

For Krashen, optimal classrooms for L2 development are places where 
rich input is provided. In his view, this input is, above all, comprehensible 
and focused on meaning rather than form. It is interesting and relevant to 
students and is not grammatically sequenced. It is sufficient in quantity and 
is not structured in such a way that it contains specific lexical items or 
grammatical structures. (For more recent discussions, refer to Krashen, 
1989, 1993.) 

While there have been many critiques of Krashens comprehensible 
input hypothesis (see, for example, Faerch 8c Kasper, 1986; Gregg, 1984; 
McLaughlin, 1987; and White, 1987), most pedagogues and researchers 
concede that the hypothesis “has powerful descriptive powers and captures 
the features of the second language acquisition process that teachers intu- 
itively recognize as important” (Johnson, 1995, p. 83). In California it has 
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been widely applied to classrooms across the state. ESL textbooks that are 
approved by the Department of Education advocate the hypothesis. 
Through credential programs and in-services, California teachers are 
taught that if they provide their students with meaning-oriented, natural, 
unstructured comprehensible English input, then their students’ English 
skills will improve. 

Despite its intuitive appeal to researchers and practitioners alike, there 
exist numerous problems when the comprehensible input hypothesis is 
applied to the ESL classroom. A major problem with the hypothesis con- 
cerns Krashens notion of unstructured input. Because of previous theory- 
based but locally untested research on comprehensible input, California 
teachers were advised repeatedly not to structure deliberately the input that 
they provide their students. However, unstructured English did not neces- 
sarily expose students to academic English. 

It might be useful here to clarify what I mean by academic English. I 
use this term to refer to the words, expressions, and grammatical structures 
that are used in academic settings. Although not everyone agrees on the 
particular vocabulary used in university settings and the boundaries 
between categories are fuzzy and tend to overlap, many researchers suggest 
that the following types of words characterize academic English: 

• general words such as come and busy that are used across academ- 
ic disciplines (as well as in everyday situations outside of univer- 
sity settings), 

• technical words such as stethoscope and arachnid that are used in 
specific academic fields, and 

• nontechnical, academic words such as research and interpretation 
that are used across academic fields. 



Words may have specialized meanings in more than one field; for 
instance, they may be technical in some fields and metaphorical in others. 
Academic English also includes specific grammatical features such as pas- 
sive constructions, relative clauses, and conditionals. These features occur 
relatively infrequently in casual conversation in comparison to their use in 
academic discourse.’ (For a discussion of the features of academic English 
prose, see Biber, 1986, 1988.) 

Recent research suggests that exposure to academic English input con- 
tributes to students’ ability to acquire academic English; however, students 
are not regularly exposed to many of the features of this input through 
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casual conversations or pleasure reading. Contrary to v^hat researchers have 
suggested, teachers may need to structure special activities to expose learn- 
ers to specific forms of academic English input. (See, for instance, Celce- 
Murcia, 1991; Lightbow^n &c Spada, 1990; and Svv^ain, 1985, 1989.) 
Perhaps UCI ESL students were not exposed to academic English in their 
high schools; this might partly explain their difficulty using academic 
English appropriately in their writing. 

However, even when teachers carefully structure classroom input to 
expose students to academic English, students may not acquire it; this is 
because, structured or unstructured^ comprehensible input alone does not ensure 
L2 acquisition. (See for instance. Doughty, 1991; Long, 1988; and White, 
1987.) Comprehensible input helps acquisition — and it may be essential to 
language development — but it does not guarantee acquisition. More specif- 
ically, the comprehensible input hypothesis does not explain the failure of 
UCFs students to acquire standard English. Between 1981 and 1995, thou- 
sands of UCI ESL students spent their entire childhoods in the United 
States and were exposed to countless hours of naturally occurring English 
input — through exposure to the media, their English-medium classrooms, 
and their extended interactions with the English-medium environment that 
surrounded them. They studied textbooks, memorized poetry, watched 
hours of television each day, and read comics, magazines, and novels. Some 
participated on debate teams and even served as valedictorians at their 
senior class graduations. Although we cannot assume that students were 
exposed to all the features of academic English, we can assume that the stu- 
dents were exposed to enough samples of standard English features such as 
definite articles (like the) and questions {whoy what, where) to acquire 
these very basic and frequently occurring features of standard English. We 
can assume that much of the English input that UCI students received rep- 
resented the standard variety of English spoken by middle-class native 
English speakers. We can also assume that most of it was comprehensible. 
UCI students typically report that they understood what they read in their 
high school textbooks or heard in class. Yet for these students, exposure to 
comprehensible standard English input did not lead to the development of 
even such basic features of standard English as prepositions, articles, and 
verb tense.** Like the native English-speaking students who did not acquire 
nativelike French in the French immersion program studied by Swain 
(1985), UCI L2 students who had spent the majority of their lives in the 
United States did not acquire nativelike English. Like the students studied 
by Swain, their language was dotted by forms speakers of the standard vari- 
ety of language would consider deviant. As Swain (1985) points out, “sim- 




ply getting one’s message across can and does occur with grammatically 
deviant forms. . (p. 248). 

Perhaps one reason UCI L2 students failed to acquire standard English 
is that they prefer to use the variety of nonstandard English that they have 
acquired from valued peers in their ethnic communities. In a three-year 
longitudinal study, Scarcella (1996) found that Korean-American children 
who lived in a Korean-American ethnic community were exposed to large 
quantities of nonstandard English in their schools and in their churches. 
These children acquired the linguistic features of the nonstandard varieties 
of English spoken by admired peers — not the variety of English to which 
they were exposed when they watched American television, read English- 
language books, and listened to their English-speaking teachers. 

Although UCI ESL students were exposed to thousands of hours of 
standard English, they report that they acquired nonstandard varieties of 
English from their nonnative English-speaking friends, often in school set- 
tings. They describe a variety of experiences using English in their high 
school classes. In some classes, where they primarily did seat work and had 
few opportunities to engage in peer-directed learning activities, they used 
English interlanguage when talking to their friends during lunch periods 
and breaks. In other classes, where their high school teachers exercised little 
control over the classroom, they sometimes spent the better part of their 
classroom periods listening to students shouting over their teacher. In these 
raucous classes, the students used English interlanguage to communicate, 
even when they were exposed to standard English in their textbooks. In yet 
other classes, students participated in academically valued, student-led 
classroom activities where they were encouraged to use their critical think- 
ing abilities. In cooperative learning groups, they worked together on vari- 
ous projects and tasks — for instance, in social studies California History 
Day projects and in math Problems of the Week assignments. In these col- 
laborative group learning situations, they used English interlanguage when 
interacting with their nonnative English-speaking classmates. Thus, most 
high school classrooms were not ideal places for UCI ESL students to 
acquire English because they put them in close, continuous contact with 
classmates whose variety of English deviated (as did their own) from the 
standard. By observing their classmates use such forms as could goes and 
homeworks, they may have learned that the forms that they themselves 
employed were also used by valued peers. 

The importance of peers in language development has long been estab- 
lished. Stewart (1964) argued persuasively that children as young as nine 
are influenced by the language of their peers rather than the language of the 
school. Most of this research indicates that peer influence is strongest in 
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children ages nine to 18. Beebe (1985) summarized a complex hierarchy of 
input preferences and suggested that students '‘consciously or unconsciously 
choose to attend to some target language models rather than others” 
(Beebe, 1985, p. 404). Peer models and ethnic group models seem to be 
preferred by UCI students. 

When Krashen first proposed the comprehensible input hypothesis in 
the early 1980s, the need to consider the varieties of English used in ethnic 
communities was simply not as great as it is today. Studies indicating that 
language classrooms could provide rich sources of comprehensible input for 
language development (such as those reported by Asher, 1972; Asher, 
Kusudo, 6c de la Torre, 1974; Edwards, Wesche, Krashen, Clement, 6c 
Krudeneier, 1984; Hammond, 1988; and Swaffer 6c Woodruff, 1978) did 
not examine California public schools in ethnic communities in the 1990s. 
These studies, widely cited by L2 pedagogues such as Richard-Amato 
(1996), Scarcella (1990) and others, mainly focused on input to adult lan- 
guage learners who were not surrounded by speakers of nonstandard vari- 
eties of English. In ethnic communities where children primarily interact 
with others who speak diverse varieties of English, teachers may need to 
specifically structure situations so that students are exposed to large quanti- 
ties of standard English. They may also need to use this input in their own 
communication and attend to it. In brief, simply providing students with 
comprehensible English input, even when this input represents the stan- 
dard variety, does not seem to guarantee standard English language devel- 
opment when students have already acquired a stabilized nonstandard vari- 
ety of English. 



Deemphasizing Corrective Feedback 

Research of the early 1980s suggested that direct error correction did 
not lead to improved performance in an L2. Summarizing this research, 
Krashen (1981) suggested that students “improve in grammatical accuracy 
by obtaining more input, not by error correction [italics added]” (p. 64). He 
went on to suggest that error correction might be helpful to “some stu- 
dents” in some limited situations for some “easy-to-learn rules.” Today's 
California teachers are taught to view errors as a necessary part of the 
developmental process of learning a second language. Additionally, they are 
often instructed that error correction should be kept to a minimum and be 
limited mainly to expansions of learner utterances. Writing teachers are fre- 
quently advised to focus on how effectively L2 learners convey their com- 
municative intent rather than on mechanical and grammatical aspects of 
language such as subject-verb agreement or pronoun consistency. All this 
advice probably underestimates the linguistic ability of many secondary 
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ESL students as well as their strong cultural beliefs concerning the necessi- 
ty of error correction (Celce-Murcia, 1991). For instance, in many Korean- 
American communities, teachers who do not correct student errors are con- 
sidered inept. In these communities, there is a widespread belief that error 
correction helps students to improve their English language development 
(Chin &c Scarcella, 1996). Errors are considered neither good nor bad but 
correctable. In a study of UCI student failure to acquire English, Earle- 
Carlin and Scarcella (1993) interviewed students about the corrective feed- 
back they received prior to coming to UCI. Two students said: 

• I want people correct me. Correcting show me my errors. But no 
teacher ever tell me what wrong with my English. They only teU 
me it very A+. 

• No teacher correct my grammer. How can I learn? (p. 15) 

UCI ESL students generally feel betrayed by their high school English 
teachers. “Why did my high school teachers give me all As if my English is 
not good? I feel tricked,” lamented one UCI student who was required to 
take ESL courses (Earle-Carlin and Scarcella, 1993, p. 13). Many UCI stu- 
dents report that their high school teachers allowed them to think that their 
English needed no improvement when it actually required a great deal. 
Perhaps teachers were tempted to raise the self-esteem of their ESL learn- 
ers, leading students to believe that they had acquired perfect standard 
English — when, in fact, they had not. 

Limiting Form- Focused English Language Instruction 

Teachers are often admonished by researchers to limit the form- 
focused language instruction that they provide their students. In other 
words, they are typically told not to give “grammar lessons” and not to pre- 
sent rules about the English language. According to Krashen (1981), the 
best teachers put “grammar in its proper place.” In his words. 

Some adults, and very few children, are able to use conscious 
grammar rules to increase the grammatical accuracy of their out- 
put; and even for these people, very strict conditions need to be 
met before the conscious knowledge of grammar can be applied . . . 
Children have very little capacity for conscious language learning 
and may also have little need for conscious learning, since they can 
come close to native speaker performance standards using acquisi- 
tion alone. ^ (p. 64) 
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There are several difficulties with this line of reasoning. First, without 
such instruction, many children in California fail to acquire even an infor- 
mal variety of standard English, let alone academic English, and while it is 
probably true that children are not as adept at learning grammar rules as 
adolescents and adults, it probably is also the case that Krashen, who con- 
ducted research on this topic prior to the influx of immigrants in 
California’s schools, underestimated the role of instruction in vocabulary, 
grammar, and rhetoric in language teaching. 

A second objection to the notion that English should not be instructed 
in California schools concerns the effectiveness of English instruction. 
There is now considerable evidence that form-focused language instruction 
significantly improves the UCI ESL students’ ability to use grammatically 
correct sentences in their writing. Prior to enrolling in freshmen English 
courses, UCI ESL students are given form-focused ESL instruction related 
to specific grammatical features — including verb tenses, passive structures, 
relative clauses, and modal auxiliaries. Studies of the students’ progress in 
learning these structures and using them in their writing indicate that these 
very bright students are highly capable of learning grammatical structures 
through instruction. Applied linguistics research of the early 1980s does not 
confirm this prediction. More recent research, however, does. (See, for 
instance. Doughty, 1991; Ellis, 1990; Larsen-Freeman 6c Long, 1991; 
Lightbown 6c Spada, 1990; Long, 1988, 1990; Pienemann, 1988; and 
Pienemann 6cJohnson, 1987.) 



Teaching Practices 

While it is true that budgetary cutbacks throughout the state of 
California undoubtedly served to undermine the English language instruc- 
tion UCI ESL students received in secondary schools, it is also plausible 
that teaching practices in this state have contributed to UCI ESL students’ 
failure to acquire academic English. Public school teachers may have 
unwittingly prevented UCI ESL students from acquiring English when 
they did not push them to communicate beyond their current English pro- 
ficiency levels, provide them with valued sources of academic English, teach 
them to use this English, correct their language mistakes, and inform them 
of their actual progress acquiring English. 

The pedagogical approaches discussed below — advocated by 
researchers such as Cummins (1989), Kagan (1986), Krashen (1993), 
Richard-Amato (1996), and Scarcella 6c Oxford (1993) — and enthusiasti- 
cally supported by the California Department of Education were primarily 
based upon research of the early 1980s that did not consider the myriad of 
complex, constantly changing factors affecting the English language devel- 
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opment of California’s immigrants of the 1990s. Such research was largely 
locally untested. 



Cooperative Learning 



One of the instructional approaches educators have adopted to stimu- 
late English language development is cooperative learning. In cooperative 
learning, 

A teacher assigns small groups of students, often with differ- 
ent talents and needs, to work together on a project. Such an 
arrangement has benefits for a wide range of students, as docu- 
mented by many studies. Students who need help on a task can 
often learn most easily from a peer who has mastered the task, and 
the ‘masters’ benefit cognitively and emotionally from organizing 
and explaining what they know. In discussing and defending their 
ideas with each other, students come to a more complex under- 
standing than if they had worked on a problem alone. . . . 
Cooperative learning has particular benefits for students who are 
learning a second language. Accomplishing a cooperative task suc- 
cessfully requires students to engage in meaningful communica- 
tion about the task at hand, which is the optimal context for lan- 
guage learning. (Kagan, 1986, p. 17) 

Regrettably, I would argue that for many L2 students, cooperative 
learning is not the optimal context for learning academic English since 
engaging in meaningful communication about nonacademic tasks will not 
lead to the development of academic English. Further, it may not help stu- 
dents acquire standard English but may instead increase the amount of 
nonstandard English input valued peers give them, build their confidence 
in using nonstandard English, contribute to the stabilization of their own 
features of nonstandard English, and help them become fluent in nonstan- 
dard English. 

Process Approaches 

Even the highly praised process approaches to writing may fail stu- 
dents who are ready to acquire academic English. One difficulty with these 
approaches is that they are often misapplied in such a way that they give 
students the message that language forms are unimportant because the 
editing stage, in which language errors are corrected, is the last component 
of the writing process. However, it is this last component of the writing 
process which might be critically important to learners in ethnic communi- 
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ties, for this component may help them to notice the differences between 
standard English and their own English interlanguages. A second possible 
difficulty with process approaches to writing concerns the use of peer col- 
laboration, when students brainstorm, revise and edit their writing in pairs 
and groups. Prewriting activities, including class discussions or brainstorm- 
ing, may facilitate the writing process, but probably contribute little to the 
students’ acquisition of standard English.^ If L2 students are matched with 
other L2 students who have not acquired standard English, they may over- 
look such errors as firs table and on another hand. These error types may then 
become stabilized through consistent use and exposure during peer review 
and editing sessions. This happens because learners might regularly com- 
pare the language that they produce with perceived targets, in this case, 
their peers interlanguages. Also, the students’ peers might expose them to 
other nonstandard varieties of English, and when these varieties are in con- 
tact, stabilized group varieties sometimes emerge. (See, for instance, 
Trudgill, 1986.) 

Sheltered English and Other Current Approaches 

The simplified English often employed in sheltered English classes 
may also result in student failure to learn academic and standard English. 
Although these classes were not designed to teach advanced ESL learners, 
many school districts are offering advanced learners these sheltered English 
courses. If students are to develop proficiency in academic English, they 
must be exposed to reading materials that are authentic and academic; at 
some point, students must learn to read academic texts — essays, articles, 
and books — that have not been simplified for nonnative speakers. 

Other approaches have been misapplied in ways that might also impair 
L2 development. For instance, misapplied whole language approaches 
might fail students who are trying to acquire academic English when teach- 
ers, misunderstanding these approaches, encourage their students to ignore 
language forms completely or promote an exclusive focus on the gist of 
texts. Once in academic settings, students need to know how to use lan- 
guage forms correctly. Understanding the gist of their texts is not enough. 

In addition to these approaches, many of the activities presently 
encouraged in California schools may also undermine ESL students’ acqui- 
sition of standard English. Journal writing and quickwrites (rapid writing 
activities in which students write about their own experiences and respond 
to prompts or source texts) are two such activities. When teachers encour- 
age their students to keep daily, uncorrected personal journals and do not 
provide students with abundant opportunities to read, synthesize a large 
variety of standard English texts, and accurately express their opinions 
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about these texts in standard English, teachers may unwillingly be con- 
tributing to the stabilization of nonstandard English forms. 

The use of quickwrites, in which students synthesize their own and 
others’ ideas and opinions, can similarly undermine L2 development. 
Although these popular classroom activities provide students with large 
quantities of comprehensible standard English input through the medium 
of reading and promote writing fluency, they may not help students acquire 
standard English if teachers do not correct the student writing produced or 
if the learners’ attention is not focused on the various ways in which mean- 
ing is expressed in texts and on the specific linguistic forms used in texts.** 
Thus teachers who use these techniques without providing corrective feed- 
back risk promoting the use of nonstandard English features. 

Other commonly used activities that might fail to help ESL students 
acquire standard English include such student-directed activities as debates 
and discussions of school-related issues in which students engage in 
extended talk with their peers. When students are deprived of the opportu- 
nity to interact with admired and respected native English-speaking peers, 
they do not receive the input they need to acquire nativelike English. Even 
when these interactive activities do provide students with exposure to stan- 
dard English, they do not guarantee the acquisition of this English if stu- 
dents have already acquired from more valued peers a highly functional 
nonstandard variety of English that serves them well. 

Conclusion 

Researchers of the early 1980s strongly argued against interfering with 
English language development and urged teachers instead to provide stu- 
dents with unstructured comprehensible English input. It is time to recon- 
sider this advice. I am not suggesting a return to monotonous drill- and- kill 
grammar exercises or teacher-centered grammar lectures; what I am advo- 
cating is a careful consideration of the English language needs of California 
students. What is needed now is a thorough analysis of the instruction 
which best facilitates the English language development of students at dif- 
ferent English proficiency levels and ages, of diverse cultures and back- 
grounds, and of diverse schools and communities. 

Despite the absence of such an analysis, the English difficulties of UCI 
ESL students suggest the need for different instructional practices than 
those that are often advocated in California schools. Getting secondary stu- 
dents in ethnic communities to acquire standard English might entail such 
interventionist practices as actively encouraging the use of standard English 
in student speech and writing (Scarcella 8c Oxford, 1990; Swain, 1985) and 
providing students with form-focused instruction and feedback. A number 
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of ESL methods and approaches presently being used to teach ESL stu- 
dents academic English — including content-based instruction, specially 
designed academic instruction in English (SDAIE) , and cognitive academ- 
ic language learning (GALLA) — might be promising. Specific teaching 
practices will need to be carefully developed to address local concerns for 
use with specific ESL and L2 populations (Tharp 6c Gallimore, 1988). All 
groups of learners may not need the same type of input, feedback, and 
form-focused instruction. 

The English difficulties of UCI ESL students have strong implications 
for todays secondary classroom teachers. Not only do they suggest that a 
reconsideration of instructional practices is necessary, but they also suggest 
that student assessment should be rethought. ESL students should not be 
given the message that their English is either completely native or near- 
native, when, in fact, most speakers of standard English would consider 
such English substandard. UCI ESL students, most of whom came from 
ethnic communities, had average grades of As and Bs in their high school 
advanced placement English courses. These students deserved a more accu- 
rate assessment of their English from their high school teachers — not to 
penalize them, but to help them gain the skills that they needed to commu- 
nicate effectively in an English-speaking society that, like it or not, in the 
1990s does not promote those who have not acquired standard English. As 
Wong-Fillmore (personal communication, 1995) points out, there are now 
ESL lifers, life-long learners of ESL, who have failed to acquire English 
despite spending their entire lives in the United States. To level the acade- 
mic playing field, ESL students in California high schools need increased 
exposure to academic English, form-focused instruction on how to use this 
English, corrective feedback provided in appropriate ways, and opportuni- 
ties to use academic English in supportive environments throughout their 
educational careers. ■ 
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Endnotes 



1. Some of the ideas for this paper came from discussions with Lily Wong- 
Fillmore who reviewed UCI’s ESL program in 1992 and was surprised 
by the large numbers of students enrolled in UCI courses who had 
received straight As in their high school honor English courses. I am very 
grateful for her input. Errors in content remain my own. 

2. Between 1994 and 1995 the number increased by 3.9%. 

3. While learning academic English causes difficulties for all university stu- 
dents, it may be especially critical to academic success. Knowledge of 
academic English is very important in reading. Because academic words 
occur frequently and tend to carry much of the meaning of academic 
textbooks (Coady, 1993; Na & Nation, 1985; Nation, 1990), these words 
help students to understand these books (Laufer, 1989, 1991; Na & 
Nation, 1985; Nation, 1990). A survey of 186 Midwestern ESL univer- 
sity students in credit English courses revealed that 70% perceived their 
“small vocabulary” to be their major weakness when reading English 
(Sheory & Mokhartari, 1993). Vocabulary problems prevent L2 readers 
from reading fluently and efficiently (Carrell, Devine, & Eskey, 1988; 
Jenkins & Dixon, 1983; Nagy & Anderson, 1984). 

4. Krashen (1994) might argue that a socio-affective filter (consisting of 
affective variables) prevents English input from being processed by UCI 
ESL learners. If this is true, then thousands of UCI ESL learners have 
been prevented from acquiring academic English because of this filter. 

5. Many UCI ESL students also tell their ESL instructors that they 
received no corrective feedback on their essays and that their grammar 
mistakes were always overlooked. This is not surprising given the large 
class sizes in California high schools, the difficulty teachers have correct- 
ing large numbers of student texts, and the many English teachers who 
have not been trained to teach L2 students and who may have little 
knowledge of English grammar themselves. 

6. In addition, the learners’ awareness of the ways in which they themselves 
might use these texts as examples for constructing their own meanings 
might need to be developed (Harklau, 1995). 
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Appendix A 

Sample Writing from ESL Proficiency Writing Exam 



Is there someone in your life who is ‘just like family” to you, someone 
who you feel very close to or who you respect a lot? When I saw this topic 
question, all I could think of was my best friend Christine. We haven’t 
known each other so good, and became very close friends. 

When I think of Christine, I see her sweetest smile that no one else can 
ever have. She is the perspicacious person who know how I feel in almost 
any situations. Sometimes, it even scares me because of the fact that some- 
one knows me too well. But when I am with her, I can be myself I don’t 
have to hide my feeling. Because she empathetic, she already knowing my 
feeling. Christine is like sister I’ve never have. She care too much and helps 
me in many ways. 

I still remembered my first car accident in my heart. It was the tumul- 
tuous day when I told Christine to come with me to one of my friends’ 
house. Firstable she told me she was busy but we ended up going together. 
It was a remote house I’ve never went before. So I didn’t want to go alone. 
When Christine beared that, she mention about she’ll be glad to come with 
me. Unfortunately, I ran through a red light, and I hitted car. I was so 
scared that Christine got hurt bad. I seriously couldn’t say anything because 
it was all my fault. 

I was afraid that christine’ll blame me for every thing. But she was dif- 
ferent. I’ve never seen her so calmly in my life. Christine ask me how I was 
and started to talking to the police. And she basically took care of matter, 
while I was in state of shock. Even after that accident, she was the one to 
ask me how I was feeling and tried to take care of me. According to the 
author Karen Lindsay, she write, “And the truth hidden by the myth is that 
people have always created larger family. . .” I definitely agree with her. 
Christine is ubiquitous part of my life just like my biological family is to 
me. And I want to keep this relationships all through my life. 
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The Challenge of Articulating 

ESL Courses in Postsecondary Education: 

Policy and Legislative Issues 



F ARIBA I. ARRIVES IN THE OFFICE of a community college ESL facul- 
ty member during spring registration with her transcript from 
Foothill College in northern Santa Clara County. She wants to find 
out which ESL or English courses she should take in view of the advanced 
ESL she took at Foothill. The instructor tells Fariba that only a placement 
test will determine the ESL or English courses that match her skills. Fariba 
is concerned that her registration will be delayed and that classes she needs 
win be closed. Time and money are significant issues for Fariba and other 
students trying to move from one community college to another communi- 
ty college, the California State University (CSU) or the University of 
California (UC). The faculty member’s problem is whether Fariba has 
attained the linguistic proficiency which she needs to succeed in her courses 
because no matrix exists comparing equivalent California Community 
College (CCC) ESL courses to each other or to courses in the CSU or UC. 
Moreover, no statewide ESL curriculum exists in higher education. This 
lack of course comparability across institutions may be seen as a barrier to 
ESL students’ ability to move easily from one institution to another. 
Indeed, in 1988, the CCC chancellor’s office staff believed that . . there is 
a need within the ESL discipline to develop some commonality of course 
content, structure and standards” (Farland & Cepeda, p. 8). 

In answering the following questions, the extent of the challenge 
involved in developing common course content, structure and standards 
may be seen. 



• What are the state priorities and policies that affect articulation of 
courses and how do they affect ESL curricula? 

• Do they facilitate the movement of students between schools? 
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• Is a common ESL curriculum a viable means to lower barriers to 
transfer or should more effective ways be pursued? 

In addressing such issues, this article first reviews the state priorities 
for curricular functions and course standards and how they developed. 
Second, it summarizes formal intersegmental articulation policies, other 
statewide efforts to facilitate student transfer, and CSU and UC credit 
types for ESL courses and their effect on articulation. Third, it reports on a 
study which investigated issues of credit and remediation as they apply to 
ESL courses in the CCCs. The findings indicate how credit for ESL cours- 
es has been classified with respect to the state standards for community col- 
lege courses. They also describe how intersegmental articulation policies 
have affected transferability and General Education-Breadth Agreements 
for ESL courses. Furthermore, the study highlights the challenge of articu- 
lating ESL courses in the context of the usual definition of articulation. 

Community College Priorities and Course Standards 

One way of articulating courses is by setting statewide policies which 
establish priorities for college curricula. These priorities are intended to 
emphasize the amount of attention and resources which particular curricu- 
lar functions should receive. 



Curriculum Priorities 

The Joint Committee for the Review of the Master Plan for Higher 
Education reaffirmed curriculum priorities for CCCs in its final report: 
“The California Community Colleges shall offer academic and vocational 
instruction at the lower division level for both younger and older students, 
including those returning to school, as their primary mission” (1989, pp. 
14-15). Courses and programs must be consistent with this mission as well 
as reflect other educational values in order to be approved by the chancel- 
lors office. Remedial education, English as a second language, and state- 
funded noncredit adult education are essential and important functions, and 
community service courses and programs are authorized functions. These 
priorities had already been incorporated in the community college reform 
legislation, AB1725, passed in 1988.* 



Standards and Procedures for Assigning Credit 

Setting statewide policies for course standards is another way of articu- 
lating courses. These standards are meant to help ensure that the quality of 
education is the same within the California Community Colleges, 
California State University and University of California. According to the 
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CCC Curriculum Standards Handbook^ 

courses approved through the local curriculum review 
process as suitable for the fulfillment of associate degree 
and general education requirements must reflect an 
understanding by those reviewing the courses of both the 
expectations of the Board of Governors and those of 4- 
year colleges and universities. (California Community 
Colleges, Chancellor s Office , 1995a, p. 19) 

Course Classification by Credit Type 

The curriculum standards and procedures determine whether courses 
are considered to be at college level or not. These standards and procedures 
are outlined in Title 5 of the California Code of Regulations.^ Community 
colleges must use them to determine the types of courses and programs 
which are appropriate to the associate degree and to determine which 
courses should constitute the general education program. Implementation 
of program and course standards and oversight by the chancellor's office are 
intended to ensure “not only that tax dollars are being expended for pro- 
grams that are as well designed as possible but also that these programs ful- 
fill purposes that best reflect the priorities of California taxpayers and other 
constituencies” (California Community Colleges, Chancellor s Office, 
1995b, p. iii). These standards operationalize priorities by assigning differ- 
ent credit types to courses (see Figure 1), thus creating a hierarchy of status 
for courses. Courses which meet the standards for the associate degree 
receive college -degree credit while courses which do not meet these stan- 
dards may receive nondegree credit. Standards are also oudined for non- 
credit and community service courses. “Credit is higher education's coin of 
the realm; it designates that both the student and the courses have met cer- 
tain standards” (California Postsecondary Education Commission [CPEC], 
1983, p. 118). College-level credit is the most valuable “coin.” 
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Figure 1 

Classification of Credit Types 




Note: GE, IGETC, major, and elective credit may overlap. 



Development of Course Standards 

The standards now encoded in Title 5 have evolved over time, with 
impetus for their development derived from fiscal as well as academic con- 
siderations. A summary of the development process shows a long-standing 
focus on issues surrounding remediation and indicates how policymakers 
intended the standards to apply to ESL courses. 

Earlier minimum standards 

Stewart (1982) describes the development of the early minimum stan- 
dards, These standards classified courses as credit, noncredit, and commu- 
nity service classes not eligible for state funding (including fee-based avoca- 
tional and recreational classes, seminars, lecture and forum series, work- 
shops and conferences as well as professional and occupational in-service 
classes). Stewart notes that, because of the educational and monetary value 
of credit. 



... it is subject to politics as individuals and organizations 
seek to acquire or to influence its allocation. Students 
covet — and need — the credit in order to gain credentials, 
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student financial aid, and even athletic eligibility. Colleges, 
universities, and other public educational institutions may 
emphasize credit rather than noncredit programs because 
the former often receive a higher level of state support. 

Both individuals and institutions may also pursue credit for 
its real or perceived prestige. (1982, p. 48) 

ESL and the CCC definition of remediation 

According to Stewart, following the passage of Proposition 13 in 1978, 
the community colleges experienced a decline in revenues of $418 million 
in 1978-79. While the legislature provided funds to compensate for the 
shortfall, it also began an intense scrutiny of community college programs 
to correct growth in every kind of program. “The state lawmakers seized 
upon the credit/noncredit dichotomy as a way to distinguish more clearly 
the nature of the state’s financial commitments” (p. 48). In response to the 
legislature. Title 5 regulations were adopted in 1981 which differentiated 
credit from noncredit courses: “Quite deliberately, the new minimum state 
standards were intended to facilitate the fiscal accountability standards 
established earlier by the legislature” (p. 49). According to Stewart, the 
greatest amount of debate centered on whether to grant credit to those 
courses designated as developmental in the classification guidelines, that is 
courses emphasizing “basic skills in mathematics, reading, and English — 
including English as a second language at the most basic level. . .” (p. 50). 
The statewide Academic Senate argued that developmental courses should 
not be given college-degree credit because it viewed these developmental 
courses as remedial — designed to bring students up to college level skills, 
not to advance them within the postsecondary system. 

Continually at the center of discussions about the development of 
community college course standards has been the issue of remediation (now 
called precollegiate basic skills), its cost to the state, its proper role in the 
community college curriculum, and in postsecondary education in general. 
With respect to ESL, policy makers have generally viewed all but the two 
levels carrying equivalency with freshman composition and the course 
immediately preceding them as sharing characteristics with other precolle- 
giate basic skills courses — that is, as preparing students for college work. 
ESL faculty, on the other hand, have argued that the academic rigor of 
ESL courses is comparable to that of foreign language courses, and that just 
as native English speaking students receive foreign language credit for all 
foreign language courses they take, so too should English language learners 
receive college credit for all ESL courses they take — irrespective of any 
equivalency of these courses with prefreshman or freshman English 
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(California Teachers of English to Speakers of Other Languages 
[CATESOL], 1994a; Martino, 1992; Petersen ScCepeda, 1985). A tension 
exists, then, between perceptions and goals of ESL professionals and those 
of the constituencies which developed the Title 5 regulations. 



Concern over extent of remedial courses in higher education 

The development of the course standards in Title 5 continued to cen- 
ter on granting credit for remedial courses. In 1981, many faculty members, 
including the statewide Academic Senate, expressed concern that students 
in many degree-related courses exhibited such a broad range of skills that it 
was impossible to teach courses at college level and that consequendy the 
credibility of the associate degree was being eroded (Palomar College 
Curriculum Review Committee, 1987). This concern was furthered by the 
fact that the main source of growth of the colleges over the previous 10 
years had occurred in the area of remedial, college preparatory, and recre- 
ational and avocational courses. In response, community college leaders 
wanted a clearer definition of the term college level and requested that only 
courses at that level be counted towards the associate degree and certifi- 
cates. They also recommended, in order to ensure continued open access, 
that college preparatory courses be assigned workload credit — that is, credit 
that is not applicable toward a degree but which enables students to satisfy 
minimum courseload requirements and so qualifies them for financial aid. 
They also recommended that these courses be fully funded. 

During this same time, because of its concern about the number of 
underprepared students entering colleges and universities and because of 
state fiscal constraints, the California Postsecondary Education 
Commission (CPEC) identified the improvement of student preparation 
and skills as a top priority. The Commission committed itself to providing 
information on the extent of remediation in California’s postsecondary 
institutions and thus produced its 1983 report, Promises to Keep. 

In Promises to Keep , CPEC decided to use the terms remediation and 
remedial education despite certain difficulties in defining the terms and 
despite the fact that the words were highly charged. It defined remedial 
education as “. . . courses and support services needed to overcome student 
deficiencies in reading, writing, and mathematics to a level at which stu- 
dents have a reasonable chance of succeeding in regular college courses 
including vocational, technical and professional courses” (p. 3). With 
respect to language skills, the Commission defined remedial reading courses 
as those provided to students who read below the 12th-grade level. 
Remedial writing courses were considered to be courses below the transfer- 
level freshman composition course. While the Commission did not use the 
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word remedial in reference to ESL, it did define ESL courses . . as 
English courses taught to students whose primary language is not English 
in order to prepare them for regular college courses” (1983, p. 4). CPEC 
had also recommended that baccalaureate credit not be awarded to remedial 
courses but rather that they be offered for workload credit. 

In 1985, the CCC Task Force on Academic Quality submitted propos- 
als to the board of governors which resulted in the standards laid out in 
Title 5 (Farland, 1985a, 1985b). These standards operationalized a defini- 
tion of remediation and differentiated among the credit modes for associ- 
ate-degree-level courses, nondegree-credit courses, noncredit courses, and 
community service courses.^ In addition to meeting the Title 5 standards of 
rigor, associate-degree-level courses had to fall into one of these specific 
categories: 

(a) all lower division courses accepted toward the baccalaureate degree 
by the CSU or UC or designed to be offered for transfer 

(b) courses that apply to the major in nonbaccalaureate occupational 
fields 



(c) English courses not more than one level below the first transfer- 
level composition course, typically known as English lA. Each student 
may count only one such course as credit toward the associate degree 



(d) all mathematics courses above and including elementary algebra 

(e) credit courses in^ English! and mathematics taught in or on behalf of 
other departments and which, as determined by the local governing 
board, require entrance skills at a level equivalent to those necessary for 
the courses specified in sections (c) and (d) above. (California 
Community Colleges, 1995a, pp. 21 8c 22) 

There is some ambiguity as to how categories (a) and (c) pertain to 
ESL. Some colleges consider their credit ESL courses to be English courses 
and a part of a sequence of English courses. Some ESL courses at these 
colleges might be considered equivalent to the first transfer-level composi- 
tion course or one level below. Other ESL courses might be considered to 
be below the most basic English composition course for native speakers of 
English (which may be two or three levels below the first transfer-level 
course). These colleges assign credit to their ESL courses depending on 
whether they fit into category (c) or not. If the courses are not considered 
to be equivalent to the first transfer-level English course or one level below, 
they are assigned nondegree-applicable credit. 

On the other hand, other colleges offer ESL courses designed to trans- 
fer to and be accepted by the CSU and/or UC — category (a). Whether they 
to the first transfer-level composition course or one level 
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below — category (c) — is not considered relevant. These colleges consider 
their ESL courses to have more in common with foreign language courses 
than with English. A course in Spanish or German is assigned associate- 
degree credit if it is designed for transfer or if it is accepted toward the bac- 
calaureate degree by the CSU or UC. Since ESL is a foreign language for 
students in the courses, faculty members design rigorous college-level ESL 
courses which the CSU and UC in fact accept for transfer. Such course are 
assigned associate-degree credit because they can be categorized in category 
(a) just as Spanish or German can be. 

ESL and the CCC definition of remediation 

In developing its proposals for course standards, the Task Force on 
Academic Qudity recommended that the board of governors adopt a defin- 
ition of remediation appropriate for community colleges: 

Remediation is that process which is designed to assist stu- 
dents to attain those learning skills necessary to succeed in 
college transfer, certificate or degree courses and programs, 
and includes classroom instruction as well as other prescrip- 
tive interventions to assist students in the pursuit of their 
educational goals and objectives. (Farland, 1985c, p. 8) 

The task force took the position that ESL should not be classified as 
remedial unless students were deficient in skills in their native languages or 
unless they had learning problems. 

ESL . . . may also be taught at the associate or baccalaure- 
ate level. For example, colleges in all segments offer an 
ESL course which receives credit as English lA. Course 
content, criteria and evaluation are identical to the regular 
English lA. The only significant differences are that this 
course is recommended for students whose primary lan- 
guage is other than English and instructors of these cours- 
es are trained to recognize special problems faced by these 
students, such as the use of idioms or misinterpretations 
brought about by literal translations. (Farland, 1985c, p. 8) 
Chancellor’s office staff recommended the following addition to the 
task force’s definition of remediation: 

Remedial instruction includes courses designed to devel- 
op reading or writing skills at or below the level required 
for enrollment in English courses one level below English 
lA, mathematics courses below Elementary Algebra and 
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English as a Second Language courses consistent with 
the levels defined for English. (Farland, 1985d, p. 9) 

This definition of remediation, minus the statement on ESL, was the 
basis for the standards and categories of courses which would define associ- 
ate degree applicable courses in Title 5. The chancellor’s office staff 
believed that one effect of this addition would be “to specify, in terms of 
curriculum content, the lower level courses that can be applied to the asso- 
ciate degree. As a corollary, therefore, it also defines credit courses below 
the specified levels as not applicable to the degree (i.e., remedial)” (Farland, 
1985b, p. 8). 

Chancellor s office staff also recommended that the board of governors 
“direct staff, in consultation with the Chancellor s Task Force on ESL and 
the colleges generally, to develop guidelines for determining what levels of 
ESL are equivalent to the standards applied in English for determining 
what is and is not remedial” (Farland, 1985d, p, 9). 

The Chancellor’s Task Force on ESL, appointed in 1983 to respond to 
Promises to Keepy responded that ESL as an academic area should not be 
categorized as remedial (Petersen ScCepeda, 1985). However, another issue 
the task force faced was whether ESL courses should be classified as credit- 
bearing given the stricter guidelines for credit being developed at the time.'* 

The task force report stated: “It is clear that ESL, like any other course 
offering in community colleges, must first meet the established criteria for 
credit and noncredit courses as mandated in Title 5, Section 55002 
(Petersen ScCepeda, 1985, p. 10). The report further stated with respect to 
ESL courses that 

only some current offerings should apply toward fulfill- 
ment of the unit requirements for the Associate Degree. 

Credit courses which do not meet these stricter criteria 
should be offered either as noncredit or as credit courses 
which do not apply to the Associate Degree. (Petersen 6c 
Cepeda, 1985, p. 11 8c 12) 

Thus, the task force adopted the firm position that only courses equiv- 
alent to freshman composition or one level below should be accorded asso- 
ciate degree status. 

A subsequent report, English as a Second Language: A Progress Report on 
Existing Board Policy Directives^ reiterated these recommendations regarding 
the classification of ESL courses as to credit type. “Like any other instruc- 
tional area, ESL is subject to the same criteria as specified in Title 5 of the 
Administrative Code” (Farland 8c Cepeda, 1988, p. C-1). This means that 
degree applicable ESL courses must fit into one of the course categories 
specified in Title 5. 
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Precollegiate basic skills 

Remedial courses are now included among precollegiate basic skills 
courses. Title 5 defines these as the courses in reading, writing, computa- 
tion, learning skills, study skills and ESL which a district designates as 
nondegree credit (California Community Colleges, 1995b). One of the 
standards for approval says that assignments in the nondegree credit courses 
must be rigorous enough to ensure that students who complete a required 
sequence of precollegiate basic skills courses will have acquired the skills 
needed to succeed in college-level courses (California Community 
Colleges, 1995a). 

California Articulation Policies and Procedures 

The standards in Title 5 aim to ensure that community college level 
courses are equal in quality to similar courses in the CSU and UC. Thus, 
these standards provide the basis on which articulation agreements between 
the segments can be made. The California Community Colleges, CSUs, 
and the UCs have developed policies and procedures to facilitate the trans- 
fer of students. In order to do this, colleges and universities develop and 
maintain documents called course articulation agreements which affect the 
articulation of ESL courses. The definition of articulation, which is the 
basis for articulation policies and procedures described in the Handbook of 
California Articulation Policies and Procedures, refers to 

the process of developing a formal, written agreement 
that identifies courses (or sequences of courses) of a 
“sending” institution that are comparable to, or acceptable 
in lieu of, specific course requirements at a “receiving” 
campus. (California Intersegmental Articulation Council 
[CIAC], 1995, p. 1) 

Based on these agreements, students who successfully complete an 
articulated course are theoretically prepared for the next level of instruction 
at the receiving institution. 



Course Articulation Agreements and Procedures 

This section summarizes the kinds of course articulation agreements 
and the general articulation procedures which have been developed between 
the community colleges and UCs and the CSUs as set forth in the 
Handbook of Californ ia Articulation Policies and Procedures. 

Articulation agreements are classified as follows: courses accepted for 
baccalaureate, general education-breadth, lower division major preparation, 
and course- to-course. 
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Courses Accepted for Baccalaureate Agreements 



These agreements identify courses “that are baccalaureate level and 
therefore acceptable by a receiving institution (or system) to fulfill both 
admission and baccalaureate elective credit” (CIAC, 1995, p. 4). 

CCC courses accepted by the UC system. 

In the UC system, the UC Office of the President develops and annu- 
ally updates the list of courses accepted for baccalaureate credit called the 
Transferable Course Agreement (TCA) with community colleges for all 
UC campuses. The TCAs are developed according to policies of the Board 
of Admissions and Relations with Schools (BOARS), a committee of the 
UC Academic Senate which is charged with developing undergraduate 
admissions requirements (see Celce-Murcia &c Schwabe, this volume). The 
basic principle used to determine the transferability of community college 
courses is whether the course is comparable to a lower division course 
offered at any of the UC campuses in scope, level, and prerequisites. If the 
course is not comparable to any offered at UC, it must be baccalaureate 
level in terms of its purpose, scope and depth. “ESL transfer credit is 
awarded for courses . . . which emphasize writing. Courses which focus on 
listening, reading, or speaking skills are not considered appropriate. Also, it 
is expected that the writing required will be (at least) at the paragraph level” 
(CIAC, 1995, p. 52). Presently, the University of California accepts eight 
units of ESL courses in this category. 

CCC courses accepted by the CSU system 

In contrast to how lists of transferable courses are developed between 
community colleges and the University of California, the responsibility for 
developing agreements for courses accepted for baccalaureate credit 
between the CSU system and community colleges rests with the articula- 
tion officer at each community college. In consultation with the individual 
community college curriculum committee, the articulation officer at each 
campus identifies courses appropriate for the list of transferable courses, 
also called baccalaureate-level courses. Executive Order 167 issued by the 
Chancellors Office of the California State University states the CSU sys- 
tems general policies and procedures that govern articulation of transferable 
courses. It states that courses designated by the faculty of accredited institu- 
tions as baccalaureate credit shall be accepted by any campus of the CSU. 
The appropriate authorities at the CSU campus shall determine the extent 
to which the courses satisfy the particular requirements of a degree. Those 
courses not otherwise applied are acceptable as general electives to the 
extent that the particular degree objectives permit. 
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General Education-Breadth Agreements 

These agreements indicate “those courses that a student can complete 
at a sending institution to satisfy the general education requirements at the 
receiving institution” (CIAC, 1995, p.5). These agreements include a list of 
courses which are taken from the transferable course agreements. 

CCC courses accepted by the UC system 

For the UC, responsibility for developing these agreements rests with 
each individual campus. Only ESL courses which are the equivalent of 
freshman composition meet the terms of these agreements. 

CCC courses accepted by the CSU system 

For the CSU, individual community college campuses have the respon- 
sibility for certifying the agreements between their campuses and those of 
the CSU. Executive Orders 595 and 405 issued by the CSU system estab- 
lish policies and procedures which apply to the development of the agree- 
ments. Whether community college ESL courses meet general education 
requirements at CSU campuses depends on whether a particular communi- 
ty college has certified the courses as meeting the requirements. (See Table 
1 to compare CCC articulation processes for CSU and UC.) 



Table 1 

Articulation Processes for CCC and CSU and UC 



RECEIVING INSTITUTIONS 


Type of Agreements 


California State University 


University of California 


Transferable Course 
Agreements 


Developed by CCCs in 
compliance with the CSU 
Executive Order 167. 
(Baccalaureate List) 


Developed by the UC 
office of the President for 
each CCC. (Transferable 
Course Agreement) 


General Education 
Breadth Agreements 


Developed by CCCs 
in compliance with 
CSU Executive Orders 
405 and 595. 


Campus/College Specific 
Developed between 
CCC and UC by each 
UC campus. 



Note. From Handbook of California Articulation Policies and Procedures (p. 6). 
California Intersegmental Articulation Council, 1995, Sacramento: Author. 
Reprinted by permission. 
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Generally, ESL courses which meet general education requirements are 
either equivalent to freshman composition or satisfy credit requirements in 
Category C (usually called the Humanities category in community col- 
leges), established in CSU Executive Order S9S (CIAC, 1995) which 
includes the arts, literature, philosophy and foreign languages. Two criteria 
in the executive order could affect the classification of ESL courses. Part 
IV, Entry Level Learning Skills, states 

Title 5 of the California Code of Regulations, Section 
40402.1, provides that each student admitted to the 
California State University is expected to possess basic 
competence in the English language and mathematical 
computation to a degree that may reasonably be expected 
of entering college students. Students admitted who can- 
not demonstrate such basic competence should be identi- 
fied as quickly as possible and be required to take steps to 
overcome their deficiencies. Any course completed pri- 
marily for this purpose shall not be applicable to the bac- 
calaureate degree. (CIAC, 1995, p. 52) 

Some community colleges classify their transferable general education 
ESL courses in the humanities category along with foreign languages. In 
respect to this category. Executive Order 595 states that 

foreign language courses may be included in this require- 
ment because of their implications for cultures both in 
their linguistic structures and in their use of literature; but 
foreign languages courses which are approved to meet a 
portion of this requirement are to contain a cultural com- 
ponent and not be solely skills acquisition courses. 

(CIAC, 1995, p. 80) 

Lower Division Major Preparation Agreements 

These agreements specify the courses at the sending institution that 
fulfill lower- division major requirements at a receiving institution. The 
agreements may be initiated at either sending or receiving institutions. ESL 
courses are not articulated under these agreements because they are not part 
of a major. 

Course-To-Course Agreements 

These agreements include courses at a sending institution “which are 
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‘acceptable in lieu of* a corresponding course at a receiving institution” 
(Cl AC, 1995, p. S). Few ESL courses have been articulated in this way 
except for ESL courses which are considered to be the equivalent of fresh- 
man composition. However, since most ESL courses transfer as electives, 
this means of articulation is seldom relevant. 



Intersegmental Curriculum Agreements 
and Common Numbering System 

Two other means of smoothing the transferring of courses from com- 
munity colleges to the UC and CSU are the Intersegmental General 
Education Transfer Curriculum (IGETC) and the California Articulation 
Number (CAN) system. 



Intersegmental General Education Transfer Curriculum 

The IGETC is a series of courses that community college students can 
use to satisfy general education requirements at any CSU or UC. However, 
completion of the IGETC is not a requirement for transfer to CSU or UC. 
Under IGETC, only freshman English can be used to satisfy the general 
education writing requirement. English as a second language courses “can- 
not be used to fulfill the English composition requirement” (Academic 
Senate for California Community Colleges, 1995, p. 44). This means that 
even if transferable courses identified as ESL can meet the freshman com- 
position requirement at a community college, they do not fulfill the 
IGETC English composition requirement. 

California Articulation Number System 

The statewide CAN system implemented in 1985 identifies communi- 
ty college courses that are transferable and are considered comparable in 
content and academic rigor. The system “streamlines the articulation 
process by eliminating the need for every [CCC] campus in the state to 
articulate their course with every other campus in order to proride needed 
transfer and articulation information to prospective transfer students” 
(CIAC 1995, p. 46). However, no community college ESL course which is 
not designated as freshman composition is identified \rith CAN numbers. 

Types of Credit for ESL Courses at the CSU and UC 

The kinds of credit awarded to ESL courses in the CSU are diverse, 
and this diversity affects attempts at articulating ESL courses with commu- 
nity college courses. The Report of the English as a Second Language 
Workgroup (California State University, Office of the Chancellor, 1988) 
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indicates that ESL courses at the CSU are offered for baccalaureate credit, 
and workload credit and without credit. ESL courses at community colleges 
are not generally articulated with ESL courses at the CSU on a course by 
course basis. As a result, community college ESL courses below the level of 
freshman composition may transfer as electives or with general education 
credit in the humanities category to some CSU campuses. Ironically, many 
of those campuses only grant baccalaureate credit to their own ESL courses 
which are the equivalent to freshman composition. Also, these ESL courses 
are not officially called ESL courses. 

English as a Second Language at the University of California (University 
of California, Office of the President, 1989) indicates that ESL courses at 
the University of California are offered for baccalaureate as well as work- 
load credit. Again, community college ESL courses may transfer to a UC 
campus which may have similar courses that do not apply to the baccalaure- 
ate degree. The catalog of one community college indicates that some ESL 
courses which do not apply to the associate degree do, however, transfer to 
the CSU and UC. 

The situation that emerges from the transfer agreements is a confusing 
one, at best. There are ESL composition courses which meet the CCC 
freshman writing requirement for the associate degree but do not fulfill 
IGETC freshman writing requirements at the CSU or UC (since no com- 
position course with ESL in its title meets the IGETC writing require- 
ment). Hence, a student who has taken an E^L freshman composition 
course at a CCC would have to take an English freshman composition 
course to meet IGETC requirements. In such a situation, what incentive 
do students have for taking a course designed to meet their linguistic needs 
but which does not advance them towards a baccalaureate degree? 

It seems apparent that California's formal standards and mechanisms 
intended to facilitate articulation of courses between the community colleges 
and the CSU and UC do little to assist an ESL student in both satisfying 
English requirements and achieving academic proficiency in the L2. The 
ways that ESL courses develop at the community colleges, CSU, and UC do 
not facilitate comparison or equivalence. In addition, the role of ESL is seen, 
in many ways, to be outside the mainstream of courses that college students 
are expected to take. Thus, ESL courses fall outside the measures taken by 
the system to make transitions between institutions easier. 

A Survey of Credit and Articulation 
in California Community Colleges 

To illustrate how colleges are applying state standards to award credit 
to community college ESL courses and how intersegmental articulation 
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policies on transferable course agreements are being applied, a census 
(Gar low, 1995) was taken of all of the credit courses in the 106 California 
community colleges as printed in current college catalogs (see Figure 2). 

While 61.2% of the 1,378 credit ESL courses were offered for nonde- 
gree credit, 21.8% were offered for associate degree only, and 17% trans- 
ferred and received baccalaureate credit. Only 9% of all degree- credit ESL 
courses were identified as English courses, either equivalent to freshman 
composition or one, two, or three levels below. Evidently, degree credit has 
been assigned to most ESL courses without defining them in relation to 
English courses. 



Figure 2 

Credit Type Assigned to Community College ESL Courses 



■ AA only □ Transfer H Nondegree 




□ Degree ■ English 




Note. From “The Academic Worthiness of ESL Courses in the California 
Community Colleges as Indicated by Credit Status” by Katheryn Garlow, 1995. 
Unpublished manuscript. 

Articulation agreements between community colleges and the CSU 
and UC generally consist of Baccalaureate Level Course Agreements and 
General Education-Breadth Agreements (see Table 1). Since articulation 
agreements between community colleges and the CSU and UC are made 
through different processes, courses that transfer to one institution do not 
necessarily transfer to the other. One hundred forty-eight baccalaureate 
degree- credit courses transferred only to the CSU, nine only to the UC and 
76 to both. 

ESL courses which apply to a degree can either meet General 
Education-Breadth requirements or are applied to a degree as elective cred- 
it. Relatively few ESL courses meet general education/breadth require- 
ments at any level. 
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Of those 301 associate-degree courses which do not transfer, only 2% 
satisfy general education requirements while 98% can be used as CCC elec- 
tive credit. 

With respect to the 148 courses that can be applied to both the associ- 
ate degree at the CCC and baccalaureate degrees at the CSU, one would 
expect that consistency would exist in the way that credit can be applied to 
the two degrees. That is not the case, however. More of these courses meet 
general education and English composition requirements for the associate 
degree than for the baccalaureate degree (see Table 2). 

Table 2 

A Comparison of How Tranferable Credits Are Applied 
to the Associate and Bachelor’s Degrees by Segments 

Credit Types 



Segment 

CCC 

CSU 



Courses transferable to CSU^ 
Elective GE 

82.4% 14.2% 

98.6% .7 



English Comp 
3.4% 

.7 



CCC 

CSU 

uc 



Courses 



transferable to UC and CSU^ 



Elective 

63.1% 

84.2% 

97.4 



GE English Comp 

15.8% 21.1% 

07.9 7.9 

0 2.6 



Note. From The Academic Worthiness of ESL Courses in the Californ ia Community 
Colleges as Indicated by Credit Status by (Garlow, 1995). 

= 148, = 76 



More ESL courses satisfied English composition requirements for the 
associate degree because of two practices in community colleges. One prac- 
tice is to allow an English course one level below freshman English to meet 
composition requirements for the associate degree. The other practice is 
that some colleges offer a non transfer associate degree for students who 
want to earn a degree with an emphasis on major or occupational courses 
rather than general education courses and who have no plans to earn a bac- 
calaureate degree. Such a degree might include both transferable and non- 
transferable courses. 
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Only nine courses were listed in college catalogs which transferred to 
the UC but not, apparendy, to the CSU. These courses all transferred as 
electives. 

Seventy-six courses met associate degree requirements and transferred 
both to the CSU and UC. Again there was inconsistency as to how credits 
could be applied at different institutions. All ESL courses, except those 
which were equivalent to freshman English, were applied to the baccalaure- 
ate degree as electives at the UC. 

To summarize, then, approximately one third of community college 
credit ESL courses may be considered to meet the standards for college 
credit set forth in Title 5. However, fewer than half of these courses have 
been designated as transferable. Credit for most courses in all segments was 
applied to the degree as elective credit, but credit for writing courses was 
more likely than credit for other kinds of courses to be applied as general 
education-breadth credit. All courses which transferred to the CSU and 
UC received more general education credit at the community college level 
than they did at the CSU and UC. More courses transferred to the CSU 
than to the UC, perhaps, at least in part, because the community colleges 
prepare the lists of transferable courses to the CSU, whereas the president’s 
office prepares the lists for the UC. Few courses were explicidy linked by 
notations in the catalogs to a hierarchy of English courses. More ESL 
courses satisfied composition requirements at community colleges than they 
did at the CSU or UC and more satisfied composition requirements at the 
CSU than at the UC. 



Discussion and Implications 

Where do California’s course standards for community colleges and 
articulation policies and procedures leave Fariba and her fellow students in 
their quest to attain their educational goals efficiently? Their routes to 
achieving the linguistic proficiency and the skills in English needed to earn 
an associate degree or to transfer are very different, depending on the com- 
munity college they enter. There is great inconsistency and diversity in the 
kinds of credit that may be awarded to the very wide variety of ESL cours- 
es. If ESL courses were uniformly viewed as English courses by all commu- 
nity colleges, then only those courses considered to be at the level of fresh- 
man composition or one level below would be granted degree credit. Since 
this is not the case and slightly more than one third of the courses can be 
applied toward an associate degree, baccalaureate degree, or both, institu- 
tions are not applying criteria in the Title 5 regulations in a consistent way. 
Thus, a variety of courses may be given college level credit in one commu- 
nity college district while similar courses in a neighboring district may not. 
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In addition, if ESL courses were defined as English courses, it would 
also make sense that only those ESL courses at the level of freshman com- 
position would transfer. However, this is not the case. Courses identified by 
course prerequisites and graduation requirements as being one, two, or even 
three levels below freshman English transfer to the CSU, UC, or both. The 
fact that both the CSU and UC themselves have offerings of ESL courses 
makes it easier for the community college to argue that ESL courses should 
transfer. 

What future course should ESL articulation efforts take? Nearly a 
decade ago, CCC and ESL professionals made recommendations to 
improve articulation which still make sense today. In 1988, the CSU ESL 
Workgroup made several recommendations concerning criteria and stan- 
dards for granting baccalaureate and general education credit to ESL cours- 
es at the CSU and for accepting CCC ESL courses for transfer. The 
Workgroup also made this recommendation in its report: 

Efforts should continue to better articulate ESL course 
content and exit performance expectations among the 
postsecondary segments in order to facilitate coursework 
transfer. The California State University should play a 
lead role in regional and statewide conferences and pro- 
jects designed to promote the more standard and efficient 
offering of competency-based ESL instruction in 
California. (California State University, Office of the 
Chancellor, 1988, p. 10) 

In addition, the community college ESL task force recommended in 
1985 that more uniform practices be facilitated “through the establishment 
of an ESL committee to review and correlate various language assessment 
instruments, recommend assessment and placement procedures and act as a 
clearinghouse for research on language testing conducted by local districts” 
(Petersen & Cepeda, p. 2). Toward this end, a group of ESL practitioners 
and assessment experts developed ESL Placement Tests for Community 
Colleges: A Users Guide (Far land Sc Cepeda, 1988). However, since that 
time, regulations to implement the California legislative mandate known as 
matriculation set out the policies and procedures for the evaluation of 
assessment instruments used in the colleges (California Community 
Colleges, Chancellor’s Office 1995b). “Matriculation in the community 
colleges is a process that promotes and sustains credit students’ efforts to 
achieve their educational goals” (California Community Colleges, 
Chancellor’s Office, 1995b, p. 1). Now all placement tests must be 
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approved by the chancellor s office, and those tests which were reviewed 
and correlated in 1986 can no longer be used. The only commercially 
developed ESL test which has received full approval by the chancellors 
office is the Combined English Language Skills Assessment (CELS A). 
Although many colleges now have locally developed assessments which are 
in some stage of review, none of them have been compared to each other. In 
addition, correlations have never been established between the assessments 
used at community colleges and those used at the CSU or UC. What has 
become of all of the work on articulation which has already taken place? 

Recommendations and actions taken in the past to promote articula- 
tion should provide at least a starting point for current efforts. In view of 
the diversity of content and credit designations at the various institutions in 
all segments, the only realistic way to articulate ESL courses seems to be 
through widely communicated, clearly stated expectations. These need to 
include concrete examples of student work that demonstrate the linguistic 
and academic proficiency required for a particular level. Ideally, assessments 
should be available which can be used at all institutional levels to measure 
both kinds of proficiency. These ideas were part of the recommendations 
made in previous reports on ESL mentioned above. Descriptions of levels 
of proficiency and examples of level-appropriate student work are available 
(see Browning, this volume); however, what is lacking is the means to dis- 
seminate information and to achieve uniform practices. 

ESL practitioners at all levels have developed services for their students 
which they have tried to match to their students' needs and the require- 
ments which are imposed by their institutions and systems. These services 
may do much to help students reach their educational, vocational, and per- 
sonal goals. In addition, faculty in various parts of the state have made 
attempts to improve articulation across segments; however, up to now, the 
work of these groups has not widely affected articulation practices 
statewide. Without the cooperative financial and organizational support of 
the various segments, the chances of ESL professionals themselves being 
able to bring about a viable way of comparing or articulating courses within 
and across segments are slim. Meanwhile, students may continue to be 
served well by local programs but may be frustrated when moving or trans- 
ferring to other institutions. H 

Endnotes 

1. AB1725 was passed in 1988 and placed in law recommendations of the 
Commission for the Review of the Master Plan for Higher Education which were 
contained in its report The Challenge of Change: A Reassessment of the Community 
Colleges. Concerns about the educational needs of California’s population and the 
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extent to which the CCC, CSU, and UC were meeting them had given rise to 
legislation (1984, SBl570-Neilson-ch. 1507) which established the 
Commission. At the same time SB2064 (1984-Stiern-ch.l506) mandated a spe- 
cial Community College Reassessment Study as the Commissions first priority. 

2. Title 5 is the part of the California Code of Regulations which governs the 
administration of education in California. The California Code of Regulations 
emanates from over 200 agencies to implement California law. 

3. The standards are set forth in §55002 (a) through (d), §55805.5 and 
§84711(a)(l-9) ofTitle 5. 

4. This issue arose because 57 colleges offered ESL only under the credit program 
and might not have the option of offering them as noncredit classes since in some 
of these colleges^ districts, noncredit offerings were the sole purview of the K-12 
districts. The concern centered on the ability of colleges to meet the demand for 
ESL instruction throughout the state. Students might not continue to be served 
unless the courses at these colleges met, at a minimum, the standards in Title 5 
for credit courses that would not apply to the associate degree. 
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Is Remediation an Articulation Issue? 



R ecent recommendations and proposals^ at various levels of education 
throughout the state and country have been based on the assump- 
tion that students should be “prepared” before entering a particular 
segment of the educational system, that no level should provide remedia- 
tion. These proposals claim that students are underprepared largely because 
their pre\dous education did not prepare them; in other words, their teach- 
ers failed to give them the skills and knowledge necessary for education at 
the next level. Inherent in all these arguments is the belief that if we could 
just articulate what outcomes students need to enter each level, then we 
could hold educators (and their students) accountable through assessment. 
Those that do not measure up will not proceed. However, if we examine 
the assumptions about learners and the teaching/learning dialectic on 
which these proposals are based, we come to a different conclusion. The 
cause is not in the victims (students and teachers), but in the very process of 
acquiring academic literacy within the educational infrastructure. This 
paper will examine the assumptions underlying current proposals to reduce 
or eliminate remedial education and the directions for future articulation. I 
will confine the discussion to the teaching of reading and writing and most- 
ly to articulation between K“12 and the California State University (CSU) 
and Community Colleges and the CSU since that is my own area of great- 
est knowledge. However, much of the argument is applicable to other seg- 
ments and other fields (such as mathematics), and articulation between 
other segments of the educational system. 

Assumptions Underlying Remediation 

Myth 1: Remedial Needs Are New 

If we examine remedial education in the United States, we find that it 
has a long history. In the early 19th century and before, US. university cur- 
on language, usually the classics. By the late 19th century. 
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science, engineering and business were being incorporated into the under- 
graduate curriculum. At the same time, students entering the universities 
came from a wider range of high schools and possessed less intimate 
knowledge of the texts that were then considered necessary for an educated 
American. In other words, the universities considered the students unpre- 
pared for the reading and writing expected for university entrance. 
University educators responded by blaming the high schools: 

Attention has been directed of late to the lamentable condition of 
English instruction in the secondary schools. ... That English is 
difficult to teach follows from the ese [sic] with which both 
teacher and pupil may shirk the English lesson. The instructor has 
a smattering of the subject; the pupil thinks that he knows all 
about it. Each is prone to contemn [sic] what appears to be easy. 

But the community in general is awakening to the fact that the 
young do not speal^ write, and read their mother-tongue correctly; 
that they neither know nor appreciate English literature: and the 
Universities are convinced that better training in secondary 
English studies is demanded by the interests of higher education. 
(Gayley 8c Bradley, 1894, p. 5) 

In establishing college entrance examination standards, the universities 
further instructed schools about just what they should teach: 

At its conference in 1892, the Committee of Ten recommended 
that “a total of five periods a week for four years be devoted to the 
various aspects of English studies.” ... The Committee reasserted 
what was becoming the popular view of educators, that the study 
of English could become “the equal of any other studies in disci- 
plinary or developing power.” In 1894, representatives to the 
National Conference on Uniform Entrance Requirements drafted 
a list of texts to be set for college entrance examinations in English 
... The lists of books drafted by the conference not only gave defi- 
nition to college English as a literary enterprise, but compelled the 
secondary schools to conform to that definition. The topics for the 
entrance examinations “were announced in advance and had a way 
of dictating the preparatory school curriculum for the year.” 
(Graff, 1987, p. 99) 
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With an increase in entrance standards, universities quickly realized 
that they would need placement examinations and remedial courses. Francis 
J. Child, for whom Harvard created the first Professorship of English 
“...bitterly resented the time he had to spend correcting student composi- 
tions’’ (Bizzell & Herzberg, 1987, p. 2), despite the rigorous entrance 
requirement in English composition. The Harvard model of freshman 
composition was born — with its focus on literary examples as models for 
student texts. The University of California established the Examination in 
Subject A in 1898 and by 1902 a course in Subject A was established for 
those who failed the exam, initially for special students and then for engi- 
neering and commerce students, and ultimately, as it is today, for aU under- 
graduates in 1907. 

Within the CSU, the liberalization of the undergraduate curriculum in 
the 1970s, especially general education, resulted in concerns about students’ 
preparedness in reading, writing and mathematics — both at entrance to the 
CSU and at graduation. Thus, after lengthy debate, the CSU trustees insti- 
tuted the English Placement Test (EPT) in fall 1977 and the Graduation 
Writing Assessment Requirement (GWAR) in 1978. Since history showed 
that instituting a test did not guarantee that students met the entrance 
requirement, the legislature also provided a supplement to campus budgets 
to provide additional help to students who did not demonstrate mastery of 
basic writing skills. This special allocation, Basic Writing Skills, which is 
still provided to campuses, was designed to reduce class size and so provide 
greater personal attention to meet students’ developmental writing needs. 

In the early 1980s, once again the public and legislators were con- 
cerned about the “problems afflicting American Education” (The National 
Commission on Excellence in Education, 1983, p. iii). This concern result- 
ed in the federal government’s report “Nation at Risk” (1983), and, in 
California, in the California Postsecondary Education Commission 
(CPEC) 1984 report “Promises to Keep: Remedial Education in 
California’s Public Colleges and Universities.” The report made recommen- 
dations designed to reduce remedial instruction during the period of 1985 
to 1990. The CSU’s plan to reduce the need for remedial education includ- 
ed additional funding to provide intensive instruction for first-time fresh- 
men with serious developmental needs in writing and mathematics, a pro- 
gram called the Intensive learning Experience (ILE). 

Thus, we can see that the current claim that students are underpre- 
pared is one that educators and politicians have made for decades. The 
question is not so much one of whether students are less prepared than in 
previous generations but more what they are unprepared for and whether 
the segments they are entering are prepared for them. 
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Myth 2: Most Underprepared Students Need Remediation 

Remediation is usually defined as ^^instruction below the level appro- 
priate for the educational level of the student. It is distinguished from 
‘developmental’ instruction, defined as classes for students who arrive at 
CSU without full exposure to instruction in preparatory college English 
and mathematics due to disadvantaged backgrounds and in need of first- 
time instruction in the necessary skills” (Community College League of 
California, 1995, p. 1). With the growing number of language minority 
students in California, both those for whom English is not a first language 
and those who speak a dialect other than standard academic English, more 
students are entering each segment wdth language proficiencies “below the 
appropriate level.” However, these students are developmental, not remedi- 
al. They are still acquiring new knowledge and skills in a new variety of 
English — academic English. For example, English is not the native lan- 
guage of many students entering the CSU as freshmen and transfer stu- 
dents (conservatively 40-50%). The entering freshmen have graduated in 
the top third of their high schools because they have mastery over the con- 
tent areas, yet their English language skills are still developing. Research 
indicates it takes from seven to 10 years (Collier, 1989) for such ESL stu- 
dents to acquire the academic language to reach parity with their native 
English-speaking peers. Many of them have simply not had the time or 
exposure to learn academic English before they graduate from high school. 
Others arrive as young adults, vdthout high school graduation in this coun- 
try but with varying levels of education from their home countries, and take 
classes at community colleges, where they learn both content and the 
English language. But again, most have simply not been in an English- 
speaking environment for sufficient time to develop the academic English 
they need for a four-year degree (Murray, Nichols, 6c Heisch, 1992). 
Additionally, many have not become members of a literacy community that 
supports and extends their literacy (Murray 6c Nichols, 1992). 

In addition to the ESL issue, other factors create a cohort of develop- 
mental students at various segments. Many students are the first in their 
family to attend college, for example, often coming from minority popula- 
tions that are under-represented in higher education. While English is their 
primary language, they may speak a dialect different from that of the 
schools. Much as African-American English represents an automonous 
dialect of English, the nonstandard varieties of English used by many 
immigrant children and youth are characterized by their own linguistic 
rules and conventions. These students will also need assistance if they are to 
acquire academic English. 
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For both ESL and dialect students, because of different cultural 
assumptions and experiences, the university and its ways of thought are 
new. The university is unprepared for what these students bring with them. 
The difficulty of bridging this gap is addressed in Heath’s (1983) seminal 
study of three Piedmont communities, which demonstrated how students 
whose home language practices differed from those of the middle-class 
school were excluded from the academic literacy community. This exclusion 
is particularly evident in the examinations we use as gatekeepers. Students 
who do well in their chosen field of study may fail to meet the standards we 
have set to measure their writing proficiency, standards that reflect only one 
set of values (Johns, 1991); we then label them as remedial. “We owe it to 
our culturally and linguistically diverse students to recognize the values that 
permeate our tests and to decide which of these values are basic — and 
which are not — to determining writing competency” (Johns, 1991, p. 396). 

Thus, what many of these students need is not remediation but full 
access to the developmental process of learning to read and write for acade- 
mic purposes. 

Myth 3: In Previous Generations, Immigrants Learned English Quickly 

One of the most frequently heard myths about the rate at which ESL 
students acquire English is that previous generations of immigrants learned 
English much more quickly that do current immigrants. Histories of immi- 
gration clearly show that previous immigrants also took many years to 
acquire English. But, in previous generations, jobs that did not require a 
high level of English skills were plentiful. (For example, Califorina fed and 
clothed miners and built railroads using Chinese immigrant labor.) So, then- 
recent immigrants could quickly fit into the workplace — albeit mostly in low 
paying, manual labor (TESOL, 1996), or, at a time when corner stores were 
the norm rather than discount warehouses, in their own businesses. 

Immigrants today find themselves in considerably different circum- 
stances. The United States now has more jobs in the service sector and in 
the information industry, in which high levels of English language skills 
are required. Low-paying manual jobs are becoming scarcer, and even 
recent immigrants require an education to develop the skills necessary for 
an independent life. Thus, we find large numbers of recent immigrants 
with still-developing English language skills entering our community col- 
lege, adult school, and university classes seeking improved language and 
job-related skills. 

The other aspect of this myth is the supposed reluctance of this gener- 
ation of immigrants to learn English. This myth survives, despite the long 
waiting lists for ESL classes in almost every urban center in California. It 
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persists largely because these immigrants are attending our classes rather 
than remaining invisible at their work sites in a cannery or foundry earning 
the minimum wage. As they seek to acquire the English they need for 
higher skilled jobs, they become visible. 

Myth 4: Oral Fluency Reflects Literacy 

Another assumption that has a powerful negative effect on the literacy 
development of both ESL and dialect learners is that oral fluency is an 
indicator of academic literacy. Extensive research (see Collier 1989 for a 
summary of this research) shows that ESL learners take from five to 10 
years to achieve the same levels of proficiency in academic English as native 
speakers, but acquire competence in oral language for everyday use in two 
to three years. Yet, K-12 schools often move students from ESL or bilin- 
gual programs based solely on oral language assessments (see Dunlap 8c 
Fields, this volume). Thus students with still-developing English literacy 
skills find themselves submerged in academic language. Their difficulties 
are compounded because, once mainstreamed, they are instructed by teach- 
ers with no background in how to teach ESL literacy. These students then 
enter the community college system or a four-year college with limited pro- 
ficiency in academic literacy. 



Future Directions 



It is clear from the above discussion that students — immigrants and 
dialect speakers — ^will continue to arrive at the schoolhouse door needing 
instruction in English, and especially academic English. In the last century, 
colleges adopted instructional solutions that sought to impose standards on 
entering college students and thereby on the high schools. Ironically, what 
ultimately happened was the development of university English depart- 
ments as we know them today — no longer considered remedial, but essen- 
tial elements of a liberal education. If we learn anything from the past, it 
should be that we promote instructional solutions that neither blame the 
victim (the students) nor their previous education. If we want an educated 
workforce and citizenry, if we want a nation of information workers, if we 
want to be competitive in the global marketplace, then literacy education 
must be given as high a priority as science and math were in response to the 
Russian launching of Sputnik. This means acknowledging the language 
skills that all students bring with them to the classroom — in English and 
other languages. It means providing an educational infrastructure that sup- 
ports English literacy acquisition. This obviously requires better articulation 
among different segments. However, articulation which truly addresses the 
language needs of Californians (and the United States’) diverse population 
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must be based on an understanding of how people acquire languages and 
literacy, not on myths. Such an understanding includes considering the 
flawed assumptions I have discussed above, but it also requires an under- 
standing of the institutional factors that impact student learning. 

Our educational infrastructure is so flawed that teachers in all seg- 
ments are asked to do the impossible — be parents, counselors, role models, 
and, perhaps, in the time remaining, educators — and with an increasingly 
diverse student population. Class sizes do not allow teachers to respond to 
student writing in the ways we know facilitate student learning. Writing 
instruction requires intensive practice writing to a variety of audiences in a 
variety of genres with extensive opportunities for feedback from the 
instructor and opportunities to revise (see Reid 1995). Language education 
does not occur in isolation; yet often language learners are taught English 
separately from content instruction, and ESL educators are marginalized, 
having little interaction with faculty in other disciplines. The English lan- 
guage education of students is a lifelong exercise and is the responsibility of 
all educators. ESL professionals have expertise that needs to be shared with 
colleagues, but our institutions provide little, if any, opportunity for such 
dialogue. Instead, ESL and English faculty are expected to “fix” students' 
English through one or two courses. 

Articulation between different segments is important, but that alone 
will not help our students develop the knowledge and skills they need for 
study in another segment — at least, not if we define articulation as the set- 
ting of outcome standards across segments. Such articulation ignores the 
educational backgrounds of our students and the educational infrastructure 
where teaching and learning takes place. What we need is collaboration 
among segments to change the assumptions of policy makers. We need to 
educate policy makers so they understand what it is like to arrive in 
California at the age of 15, not speaking or writing English, but with other 
talents and skills that will allow the person to become an engineer or com- 
puter professional. We need to work together to explode the myths about 
second language learning and teaching. Then, we can work on articulating 
pedagogical practices and structures that maximize the potential for teach- 
ing and learning — across and within segments. ■ 
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University of California Responses to the 
Needs of ESL Students: 1983-1996 



A rticulation, or the movement of students across the segmental lines 
of high school and community college into the University of 
California (UC) system has been of major interest and concern, his- 
torically as well as currently, to faculty and administrators in all sectors of 
public education in California. As the segment of higher education desig- 
nated by the state legislature (through the Master Plan) to work vdth the 
top one eighth of high school graduates in the state, UC is well aware that 
its entrance policies and requirements have enormous impact on both the 
types and content of courses offered in other sectors of the public education 
system in California. The level of preparation of the students who are 
preparing for UC admission, as well as the special needs of particular 
groups of students who enter either as freshmen or as transfers, in turn, 
affect programs offered on UC campuses once these students are accepted 
into the UC system. It is within these contexts that the following question 
is posed: 

How has the University of Californ ia in recent years been dealing with 
the challenges posed by the increasing numbers of nonnative speakers 
(NN^) of English admitted to the system^ especially those who are 
California residents^ 

The answer: In a variety of ways — albeit somewhat differently on each 
of the eight general campuses offering both undergraduate and graduate- 
level work (i.e., Berkeley, Davis, Irvine, Los Angeles, Riverside, Santa 
Barbara, Santa Cruz, and San Diego). ^ 

Despite local variations within the UC system, however, there are 
statewide set policies and procedures which all campuses follow. This 
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update reports recent UC systemwide (i.e., statewide) activities and 
responses to meeting the needs of English as a second language (ESL) stu- 
dents, both after as well as before entrance to the university. These efforts 
are aimed at helping such students perform successfully on any general 
campus and have involved the following: 

(a) work with all the UC campus ESL program directors to ensure that 
educationally sound ESL programs are provided for NNS on all general 
campuses; 

(b) work with the UC statewide Subject A Examination Committee to 
ensure that the reading prompt used in this required two-hour essay exami- 
nation, written after acceptance to UC but prior to initial enrollment on a 
campus as a freshman, is accessible to nonnative speakers of English (NNS) 
and, additionally, is graded consistently and appropriately within the scor- 
ing guide used to evaluate the writing of native speakers of English (see 
Appendix A); 

(c) work with the UC statewide Board of Admissions and Relations 
with Schools (BOARS) in shaping entrance policies, especially for fresh- 
men, which will help prepare NNS to handle the high level language 
demands of UC (which, as noted, is directed by the California Master Plan 
to admit only students from the top 12.5% of graduates from all high 
schools in the state). 



Background 

To understand the statewide activities and actions reported here and 
how they were generated, the governance system within the UC system 
must be explained briefly. The University of California has a somewhat 
unique system of “shared governance” whereby permanent faculty along 
with administrative officers jointly govern in academic matters, determin- 
ing, for example, the credit-worthiness of courses, the approval of curricula 
and degree programs, the criteria for student admissions, the granting of 
faculty tenure, and so forth. 

On each of the nine UC campuses, all local tenured and tenure-track 
(i.e., permanent) faculty are organized through a campus academic senate 
and share governance on academic issues with their local campus adminis- 
tration (i.e., the chancellor and staff). Such work is accomplished largely by 
academic senate committees, which are composed of and chaired by acade- 
mic senate members who have been appointed to committee service by a 
campus Committee on Committees, elected annually by the tenure-track 
faculty at each campus (i.e., by the academic senate members). 

In addition, there is a parallel statewide structure whereby tenured 
representing each of the nine campuses, are appointed to serve on 
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a statewide Academic Council and its systemwide committees. These 
groups work with the statewide administration (i.e., the Office of the 
President) on issues involving systemwide academic criteria, educational 
policies, and so forth. 

Working within these structures has been essential to propose action 
and, often, to promote understanding within the UC system (both on indi- 
vidual campuses and systemwide) regarding NNS/ESL issues. 
Unfortunately, there are very few ESL-oriented tenured faculty to look 
after these important, but nonteaching or research, responsibilities. This is 
critical in that all but two ESL program directors/coordinators and virtually 
all ESL instructors in the UC system are on nontenured, short-term 
appointments, so academic senate avenues are not open to their participa- 
tion in the making or shaping of academic policies affecting ESL/NNS 
students. This situation, plus the need to go through the sometimes lengthy 
maneuvers UC institutional processes most typically involve, has often 
proven frustrating. Again, unfortunately, this has been especially so in deal- 
ing with many of the repercussions of the steady annual increase in the 
NNS/ESL population enrolling at UC in recent years. 

Until the early 1980s, most NNS students who entered the UC system 
needing further English language development found that help in programs 
originally designed to meet the needs of “foreign” students (i.e., NNS of 
English who had been educated in their home countries, entering the US 
on student visas usually to do graduate work). However, as in all other seg- 
ments of the public educational system in the state, there has been a rise in 
the numbers of NNS students who are immigrant California residents and 
educated in California public schools (often referred to as ESL students), 
now entering UC as undergraduates. 

On particular campuses, the rise has been especially sharp. To cite the 
experience of only two campuses, for instance, in 1994-95, 32.1% of fresh- 
men admissions at UC Davis came from non-English speaking homes 
(compared with only 20.3% in 1988). At UC Irvine in the past three years, 
over 60%' of entering freshmen were born outside the US. and speak a lan- 
guage other than English at home; in 1996 this population had risen to 
64%! Other UC campuses have also experienced increases that are quite 
similar. 

The 1983 CPEC Report “Promises to Keep” 

Institutional responses to the admission of increasing numbers of ESL 
students into the UC system, plus exploration of ways to meet their special 
needs once they are on a particular campus, have been slow and sporadic. In 
fact, “the ESL problem” was not acknowledged systemwide before the 
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appearance in 1983 of the seminal California Postsecondary Education 
Commission (CPEC) document, "Promises to Keep: Remedial Education 
in California’s Public Colleges and Universities” (issued as Report 83.2). 
The report suggested future problems and options facing the three seg- 
ments of higher education in the state (the CCC, CSU, and UC systems). 
To represent the CPEC report’s perspective on ESL instruction in 
California higher education in general and at UC in particular, we cite the 
three following excerpts: 

• One major research campus of the university [UC] has found that 
permanent residents who have resided in the United States on the 
average of four years now comprise about two- thirds of the students 
in its ESL program, having replaced foreign students as the majority. 
The failure rate in its ESL courses jumped dramatically during 

1979- 80 from 15% to 28% and remained almost as high for 

1980- 81. ..the topic deserves further study for all campuses and all 
three segments (p. 43). 

• Both university administrators and respondents to the Commission 
survey on two university campuses noted that they do not consider 
ESL remedial, a viewpoint that is widely held across all segments. 
One campus coordinator urged a distinction between the varying lev- 
els of ESL offered on that campus as some are extremely basic and 
others equivalent to Subject A (p. 43). 

• The questions arising from the infusion of English as a Second 
Language students into California’s colleges and universities appear 
fundamentally different from those engendered by the other basic 
skill areas. Although only a portion of ESL may be considered reme- 
dial and thus have bearing on this study, the entire ESL issue carries 
import for all three segments (p. 108). 

This 1983 CPEC report recommended that a careful study of ESL 
issues by all three segments of higher education in California be undertaken 
to develop a “coherent philosophy and practical strategy to meet both cur- 
rent and future needs” (p. 108). 

The 1989 UCUPRE Report on ESL 

In spring 1985, prompted by the CPEC report, but also in part by data 
gathering in the CCC and CSU systems as well as by the Intersegmental 
Coordinating Council, the chair of the standing UC systemwide Academic 
Senate Committee on Undergraduate Preparatory and Remedial Education 
(UCUPRE) appointed an ad hoc UC ESL subcommittee. The charge was 
O 
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to meet, gather data, and prepare a report addressing the following ques- 
tions: 

1. What should be the entrance and exit level competencies for ESL 
courses at UC? 

2. How and when should students in need of such courses be identi- 
fied? 

3. What content of ESL courses should be eligible for baccalaureate 
credit and what content shovdd not? 

4. What provisions shovdd be made for ESL students to assist them in 
preparing to satisfy the University's Subject A (i.e., English composition) 
requirement?^ 

In March, 1989, after meeting nine times over three academic years, 
the ad hoc ESL subcommittee submitted a report on the status of ESL stu- 
dents and ESL programs at UC to UCUPRE. The recommendations of 
the subcommittee's report were as follows: 

(a) that UC academic senate and UC systemwide administration 
acknowledge that nonnative speakers of English constitute and will contin- 
ue to constitute a significant segment of the students at UC by ensuring 
that educationally sound programs are provided on all general campuses for 
nonnative speakers of English; 

(b) that UC systemwide administration provide the leadership to 
ensure that each campus meets its educational and legal responsibilities to 
the immigrant ESL students it admits as well as to oversee ESL-related 
matters dealing with admission, transfer, and articulation; 

(c) that UCUPRE continue to appoint to the Subject A Examination 
Subcommittee as voting members one or more recognized ESL specialists 
and continue to include examples of strong and weak ESL compositions, 
which are described as such, in its Subject A Examination information 
booklets; 

(d) that each general campus fulfill its responsibilities to the ESL stu- 
dents it admits by appointing a full-time qualified ESL specialist to be the 
ESL director/coordinator and by providing the necessary financial and 
administrative support for that specialist to carry out and/or advise on the 
following tasks: 

(a) develop a long-term ESL policy that articulates the recom- 
mendations of this report in a manner appropriate to the size and 

needs of the local ESL popvdation; 
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(b) hire and support for the long-term a support staff of ESL pro- 
fessionals needed to assess and meet the requirements of the local ESL 
population; 

(c) work cooperatively with those in charge of ongoing composi- 
tion programs — or with any other instructional unit where cooperation 
or assistance is needed; 

(d) monitor and track the progress of all ESL students, especially 
with regard to composition requirements; 

(e) meet at least once a year (preferably twice) with ESL program 
directors from the other UC campuses to discuss common problems, 
issues, solutions, innovations, etc.; 

(f ) participate as appropriate in the assessment of the oral profi- 
ciency of ESL/EFL students serving as teaching assistants and in the 
offering of instruction in oral communication and pronunciation for 
such students as needed. 

These recommendations were subsequendy approved by the statewide 
UCUPRE and forwarded to the systemwide University of California 
Academic Council (the executive committee of the systemvdde academic 
senate), where it was negatively evaluated and put aside: The recommenda- 
tions were viewed as too costly to implement given that ESL was not 
judged a high priority. Litde attention was given to the report other than 
copying it and sending it to local campuses nearly two years later. 

Subsequent Outcomes of the ESL Report’s Recommendations: 
Work With Campus ESL Programs and Statewide Subject A Testing 

Despite the negative evaluation of the ESL report by the Academic 
Council, there have been some successfril outcomes. First, since 1994 all UC 
ESL program directors now meet once a year under the sponsorship of 
UCOPE to: (a) discuss issues of mutual interest and concern; and (b) for- 
ward an annual report on ESL concerns to the University of California 
Committee on Preparatory Education(UCOPE), the current incarnation of 
UCUPRE.^ 

A second positive outcome of the ESL report involves work with the 
statewide Subject A Examination. ESL programs have official representa- 
tion on the UC Subject A Examination Committee. Furthermore, ESL 
specialists from all campuses are annually appointed readers of this univer- 
sity- wide exam and make final pass/fail decisions on papers presenting sec- 
ond language errors or problems. Also, the annual published compilation of 
sample essays graded at each of the six levels described in detail on the UC 
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Subject A Scoring Guide (see Appendix A) includes papers with evidence 
that the writer is a nonnative speaker of English. This booklet is distributed 
annually to high schools across the state to guide English teachers in help- 
ing both NS and NNS to develop the writing skills needed to do successful 
UC-level work. Unfortunately, the results of the Subject A Examination 
over time indicate a steady increase in the proportion of NNS who are 
admitted to UC and who fail this test. In 1987, 6.7% of the newly admitted 
freshmen who took the first university-wdde Subject A Examination failed 
and were designated as ESL; however, in 1994, 12.5% of the admitted test 
takers who failed the test were so designated, i.e., an increase of 89%. Such 
an increase underscores the need for adequate and informed ESL instruc- 
tion for NNS students prior to entrance to UC. 



Outcomes of Work with the UC Academic 
Senate Committee on Admissions (BOARS) 



In the last three years BOARS, the UC systemwdde academic senate 
committee on admissions, has responded in several ways to address the lan- 
guage-specific needs created by the influx of ESL students into the system. 
BOARS actions and activities have, by and large, been prompted by Tippy 
Schwabe from UC Davis. Because of her campus service as a member 
and/or cochair of the UC Da\ds Admissions Committee (1989 to the pre- 
sent), she was appointed to BOARS in 1991 and served into 1995. 

Soon after appointment to BOARS, Schwabe asked for UC review of 
the English and foreign language admission requirements ^ds a vis prepar- 
ing NNS high school students for UC-level work. During her service, she 
documented the needs of these students and prepared guidelines whenever 
requested (such as the possible specifications for an advanced-level high 
school ESL language/reading/writing course for which elective credit 
might be given — see Appendix B). 

Almost all such policy proposals and guidelines are first re'sdewed by 
either the BOARS Subcommittee on Freshman Admissions or the 
Subcommittee on Transfer Admissions before being considered in a full 
BOARS session, a process which often takes two to three years. This was 
the case with the following BOARS policy decisions on criteria affecting 
immigrant ESL student admissions to UC (and attendant systemwide 
activities handled by the Office of the President) — all made since the pre- 
sentation of the 1989 UC ESL report. Briefly, these actions are: 



1. BOARS reaffirmed that in meeting the a-f subject requirements 
(See Appendix A in Brinton et al., in this volume for the a-f requirements), 
one of the four required English courses (the b requirement) can be an ESL 
course — usually, although not always, the ninth grade course — and suggest- 
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ed that high schools guide ESL students to take advantage of an ESL 
course at this level because of the particular content emphases addressing 
their language needs. 

2. BOARS voted (June, 1993) to accept a second high school ESL 
course as one of the two required elective courses (the /'requirement) pro- 
vided it is an advanced-level ESL course and suggested that this would be 
an appropriate junior or senior year course for ESL learners to further 
develop language skills needed to handle UC academic demands successful- 
ly. Documents presented to BOARS to facilitate their consideration of this 
action included the following two items: 

(a) a detailed course description of such an advanced-level high school 
ESL course was reviewed by BOARS and forwarded to appropriate admis- 
sions personnel in the UC Office of the President for use when evaluating 
whether a course from a school district meets the advanced-level standing 
of this f elective requirement. (See Specification 2 in Appendix B for this 
description). 

(b) the descriptions of the English requirement(s) used in many UC 
documents (including pages C3, C4, and C5 of the widely used Quick 
Reference for Counselors) were rewritten to reflect these actions and approved 
by BOARS. 

These actions and activities, it is hoped, will help to alter the percep- 
tion, often held by both ESL students and their high school counselors, 
that ESL coursework is entrance- or low-level work and so to be avoided — 
especially by UC-bound ESL students — in favor of taking “higher level'* 
mainstream English courses. These, unfortunately, do not always address 
the language needs of ESL students. There was hope, too, as noted, that 
the f elective course might serve as a bridge course in the last year or two in 
preparing students to meet the higher (even than high school senior year) 
standards and demands of UC. Further, it was felt that detailing course 
content might prompt high school English programs across the state to 
include such specified work for UC-bound ESL students when taking any 
English course intended to meet the b requirement.^ 

These suggestions need to be monitored within the UC system in the 
coming months (possibly years) to assure implementation. We must also 
ensure correct understanding of UC policies and practices in this area. This 
can be accomplished via professional discussions, the work of the ESL sub- 
committee, and through articles published in appropriate publications. 

3. BOARS voted (May, 1993) to accept content courses taught in a 
language other than English which fulfill any of the a-f requirements 
(except b English) and which meet UC (and California) curricular content 
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Since content courses taught in other languages are accepted for UC 
admission from students educated in non-English speaking countries as 
well as from those coming from schools in the US that teach all subject 
content in a foreign language (such as a French lycee), it was reasoned that 
content work taught in a high school in California by content- qualified, 
accredited bilingual teachers should be similarly acceptable. High schools 
offering such coursework are reporting a turnaround in attitudes and per- 
formance by L2 students who had believed they could never meet the acad- 
emic requirements and qualifications for UC admission. 



Issues for the Future 



In addition to these recent actions and acti\dties taken systemwide at 
UC (by BOARS and the Office of the President) to aid immigrant ESL 
students in entering the UC system and to help them perform successfully, 
there are other issues to examine in response to Recommendation 2 in the 
1989 UC ESL Report, that is, “to provide leadership in overseeing matters 
dealing with admissions, transfer, and articulation.” 

1. One relevant question is how the newly developed English 
Language Proficiency Test offered by the College Board might (and/or 
should/should not) be used in the UC admissions process with respect to 
nonnative speakers who have resided in the US. for two or more years. 
(Currently nonnative speakers of English who have been in the US. fewer 
than two years must present a TOEFL score — the Educational Testing 
Service Test of English as a Foreign Language — as part of the admissions 
process). Before any decisions are made about the test, it needs to be inves- 
tigated to see how it might be used to assess ESL students skills. 

2. A question specific to articulation, one needing immediate attention, 
involves current collaborative interactions between the UC system and 
California high schools on changes in high school curricula across the state. 
What effects are such changes having on UC-bound ESL students? How 
(and how well) are the language development needs of these NNS met in 
restructured, innovative cross-content curricula? A related question also 
needs to be explored: How well (or not) do NNS fare when their work is 
evaluated and graded in group projects and through portfolio assessments? 

3. There are also important articulation issues involving the UC cam- 
puses and community college ESL transfer students. Very frequently, ESL 
students, especially those who were not UC-eligible when graduating from 
high school, arrive on UC campuses from community colleges and are 
inadequately prepared to handle UC coursework successfully because of 
English language deficiencies. When tested upon entrance to UC (current- 
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ly done only at UCLA and UC Davis), ESL transfer students often 
demonstrate a measurable need for further language development, despite 
having successfully completed the one English composition course required 
for transfer (See Brin ton, et al., this volume). 

The current minimum admissions requirements and the optional, but 
highly recommended Intersegmental General Education Transfer 
Curriculum (IGETC) listing (see Brinton et al.. Appendix B, this volume), 
which govern transfer from community colleges to UC, require one trans- 
ferable English composition course (to be raised to two courses beginning 
in fall, 1998). The admissions requirements additionally specify that as of 
fall, 1998 two English composition courses be required and that eight of a 
total of 56 units (to be increased to 60 units in 1998) can be ESL courses. 
In other words, eight units of ESL can be used as part of the general accu- 
mulation of the 56 general education units, but they do not substitute for 
the required English composition course(s). Importandy, as of fall 1998, not 
only must transfer students clear any deficiency in the b English four-unit 
requirement from high school; they must also complete two community 
college courses in English composition to be eligible for transfer to UC. 
ESL students at the community college level who continue to have prob- 
lems using English grammar correctly and making appropriate lexical 
choices should ideally take the full number of permitted ESL courses 
before taking the two required transferable credit composition courses to 
strengthen their preparation for UC level work.^ 

Concluding Observations 

UC should be certain that immigrant ESL students are receiving 
appropriate and adequate language instruction while developing the neces- 
sary academic skills prior to entering — and once admitted to — the UC sys- 
tem. In order for ESL students to be able to handle UC work successfully, 
issues such as those raised in this paper need to be thoughtfully and thor- 
oughly explored. This is especially important given that the University of 
California, as noted, in many ways sets standards for the preparatory work 
done by students in the state, both in high schools and in community col- 
leges. In addition, the University is concerned vdth upholding the national- 
ly recognized high standards of UC undergraduate degrees. ■ 
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Endnotes 



1. The ninth UC campus in San Francisco offers only graduate work in the 
medical sciences. 

2. The ESL subcommittee that prepared this document consisted of six 
members: George Gadda (Los Angeles), June McKay (Berkeley), 
William Megenney (Riverside), Robin Scarcella (Irvine), Tippy Schwabe 
(Davis), and Marianne Celce-Murcia (Los Angeles), who served as 
chair. 

3. This name change, it should be noted, removed the word remedial itom 
this statewide committee which monitors, advises, and facilitates matters 
relating to all preparatory education — a change in official UC stance, 
which could signal either (a) recognition of UC s responsibility in meet- 
ing the needs of the students it admits, including ESL students, or (b) 
reflection of the growing statewide consensus that no remedial course- 
work should be offered in any four-year segment of higher education. 

4. While the description in Appendix B suggests the level and type of 
course content appropriate for UC-bound immigrant students in a sec- 
ond high school ESL course taken just prior to UC entrance, it was also 
hoped that it might guide course content and skill building when only 
one ESL course, whenever taken, is offered in the high school program 
for this type of ESL student. 

5. Also, beginning in 1998 all general education coursework must be com- 
pleted at a community college prior to a student s transfer to UC, which 
is not currently the case. 
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Appendix A 

UC Subject A Scoring Guide 

In holistic reading, raters assign each essay to a scoring category according 
to its dominant characteristics. The categories below describe the charac- 
teristics typical of papers at six different levels of competence. All the 
descriptions take into account that the papers they categorize represent two 
hours of reading and writing, not a more extended period of drafting and 
revision. 

6 A 6 paper commands attention because of its insightful development 
and mature style. It presents a cogent response to the text, elaborating that 
response with well- chosen examples and persuasive reasoning. The 6 paper 
shows that its writer can usually choose words apdy, use sophisticated sen- 
tences effectively, and observe the conventions of written English. 

5 A 5 paper is clearly competent. It presents a thoughtful response to the 
text, elaborating that response with appropriate examples and sensible rea- 
soning. A 5 paper typically has a less fluent and complex style than a 6, but 
does show that its writer can usually choose words accurately, vary sen- 
tences effectively, and observe the conventions of written English. 

4 A 4 paper is satisfactory, sometimes marginally so. It presents an ade- 
quate response to the text, elaborating that response with sufficient exam- 
ples and acceptable reasoning. Just as these examples and this reasoning will 
ordinarily be less developed than those in 5 papers, so vrill the 4 papers 
style be less effective. Nevertheless, a 4 paper shows that its writer can usu- 
ally choose words of sufficient precision, control sentences of reasonable 
variety, and observe the conventions of written English. 

3 A J paper is unsatisfactory in one or more of the following ways. It 
may respond to the text illogicaUy; it may lack coherent structure or elabo- 
ration with examples; it may reflect an incomplete understanding of the text 
or the topic. Its prose is usually characterized by at least one of the follow- 
ing: frequently imprecise word choice; little sentence variety; occasional 
major errors in grammar and usage, or frequent minor errors. 

2 A 2 paper shows serious weaknesses, ordinarily of several kinds. It fre- 
quently presents a simplistic, inappropriate, or incoherent response to the 
text, one that may suggest some significant misunderstanding of the text or 
the topic. Its prose is usually characterized by at least one of the following: 
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simplistic or inaccurate word choice; monotonous or fragmented sentence 
structure; many repeated errors in grammar and usage. 



1 K 1 paper suggests severe difficulties in reading and writing conven- 
tional English. It may disregard the topic’s demands, or it may lack any 
appropriate pattern of structure or development. It may be inappropriately 
brief. It often has a pervasive pattern of errors in word choice, sentence 
structure, grammar, and usage. 

The E Designation 

The E designation indicates that a nonpassing essay includes signifi- 
cant linguistic or rhetorical features characteristic of the writing of nonna- 
tive speakers of English. Those features contribute to the essay’s nonpassing 
score, usually by limiting its coherence or demonstrating inadequate com- 
mand of English grammar and usage. 

Any reader can assign the E designation in combination with a score of 
3, 2, or 1. Papers designated E receive subsequent readings by ESL special- 
ists, who either confirm or do not confirm the previous reader s judgment. 
E designations confirmed by ESL specialists are reported to campus 
Subject A and ESL offices along with the papers’ combined holistic scores. 
Campuses look carefully at these essays and at other available information 
to determine whether the writers should be placed in ESL courses. 

You should assign the E designation to all nonpassing essays that 
exhibit significant linguistic or rhetorical features characteristic of the writ- 
ing of nonnative speakers of English. 
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Appendix B 



Possible Specifications for an Advanced-level High 
School ESL Language/ReadingAVriting Course for Which 
/Elective Credit Might be Given re: UC Admission 
(prepared for use by BOARS by G.T. Schwabe, April, 1993) 

1. Provide constant interfacing of reading and writing on age/grade- level 
appropriate concepts and themes with: 

(a) frequent in-class and out-of-class writing assignments (majority to 
be unassisted writing). 

(b) a mixture of short and long writing assignments but at least nine 
essays of 500 words (i.e., 4,500 words) during the course. 

2. Increase ability to distinguish fact from opinion plus ability to identify 
and evaluate various types of evidence in analyzing expository writing. 

3. Increase ability to develop and use various kinds of evidence in writing. 

4. Develop skills in using authorities/outside sources as supporting evi- 
dence. 

5. Develop recognition and use of external and internal coherence 
devices/strategies to establish cohesion in writing. 

6. Further develop outlining, paraphrasing, and summarizing skills. 

7. Further develop personal revising and editing skills plus extend experi- 
ence in doing peer editing. 

8. Continue explicit and systematic work in vocabulary development with 
specific attention given to vocabulary used in academic discourse. 

9. Continue explicit work in grammar, giving particular emphasis to: 

(a) controlling verb forms accurately and correctly sequencing verb 
tenses in written discourse; 

(b) better understanding aspect as a function of verbs in English; 

(c) generating simple, complex, and compound sentence structures 
using subordinate and coordinate connectors correctly; 

(d) developing oral and written control of idioms, phrasal verbs, arti- 



cles, etc. 




10. Increase reading comprehension and proficiency by reading/reporting 
on a set number of books (possibly 10-15 per semester). 

Similar specifications could be incorporated into an ESL/sheltered 
English course following the state curricular frameworks for 10th-, 
11th-, and 12th- grade English. In such sheltered content courses, a 
further specification would be: 

(a) ability to critique the literary genre presented in the curriculum. 
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FAYEPEITZMAN 

University of California, Los Angeles 




Teaching Analytical Writing 
to ESL Students: 

A UCLA/High School Collaboration 

H OW can high school students still in ESL classes stretch their abili- 
ties to prepare for the analytical reading and writing expected at 
the university level? For the past 10 years UCLA faculty and high 
school teachers in the greater Los Angeles area have collaborated on a cur- 
riculum and assessment project aimed at sharing teaching expertise and 
helping ESL high school students approach college-level reading and writ- 
ing. The centerpiece of the program has been the UC Subject A exam, the 
writing placement exam that 12th-graders already accepted to a UC cam- 
pus take in the late spring of their senior year. These 12th-graders have two 
hours to read a two-page passage and, on the spot, respond in writing to a 
question that taps their analytical abilities. 

But while the purpose of the Subject A is to assess and place, our 
purpose in this university- schools collaboration is to make challenging 
materials and tasks accessible, to expand repertoires, to support and 
encourage. Through the years weVe developed a process in which 
advanced- level ESL students, ninth- through 12th-graders, might take 
this same placement exam under nonexam conditions. As part of this 
process, ESL students work with their teachers for five to 10 days, engag- 
ing in reading and writing activities that make the passage fully accessible 
to them. Then they have two hours to write to the essay prompt. In one 
week’s time students see their papers again — with comments crafted to 
help them revise. With the help of their teacher and peers, they work 
with the comments and produce a second and final draft. The goal is not 
only for the revisions to be improved versions, but for the students to 
have grown as Avriters in the process. 
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How This Program Came to Be 



Back in 1980 when local high schools asked UCLA to provide a model 
for university writing standards, we responded by visiting several 11th- 
grade English classrooms and discussing sample essays written to the 
Subject A exam. Students were given a copy of the holistic scoring rubric 
and were quickly able to assign the samples the appropriate score. Shortly 
afterwards, they wrote to another Subject A prompt and received scores 
and written comments for their own essays. 

By 1982 we developed a more collaborative model. Twenty-six high 
school teachers and eight UCLA writing programs lecturers met for two 
weeks in the summer to read their llth-grade students’ Subject A essays, 
score them, and devise a model for commenting. This time we determined 
that the comments would be written for the purpose of helping students 
revise. After reading the research on commenting available at the time and 
drawing on the collective wisdom of the group, we produced guidelines for 
commenting that we all would follow. 

By 1986 the second language student population in Los Angeles 
schools was increasing dramatically. One of our team leaders, Beth 
Winningham, had planned to have her llth-grade class participate — but 
the first week in February her teaching assignment was changed. Now with 
her class of advanced ESL students, she wondered about their ability to 
participate. With just a few days to make up her mind, she decided to give 
them the opportunity. So, along with the native English-speaking (NS) 
participants, they read the passage and wrote within the two-hour time 
frame. Their papers were scored according to the rubric, and they received 
written comments to help them revise. 

Fortunately, the written comments prevented the experience from 
being discouraging. But it was clear to us all that while our program model 
might have been fine for NS llth-graders, it was clearly lacking for ESL 
students. And given the changing demographics, shouldn’t we begin to pay 
more attention to students in the process of acquiring English? If these stu- 
dents were to become our focus, in what ways should the program change? 

Changes for Second Language Students 

The following year our program invited both English and ESL teach- 
ers and their students to participate; and from 1988 to the present we’ve 
focused exclusively on second language students. Although the population 
we were serving changed, the ultimate goal remained the same: We hoped 
to give students a better sense of university expectations and strengthen 
their writing abilities. But while for NS llth-graders our articulation 
model offered one push forward, for ESL students our program would 
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inevitably offer frustration rather than appropriate challenge. We decided 
on two major changes: (a) extending the reading-writing process and (b) 
building in visits to schools by UCLA undergraduates who had formerly 
attended ESL/bilingual classes in elementary or secondary school. 

Extending the Reading- Writing Process 

WeVe learned that it’s not unusual for advanced ESL students to be 
unfamiliar with up to 30 words in the two-page reading that makes up the 
Subject A passage. In addition, idioms and familiarity with US. culture and 
history may not yet be part of their background knowledge. While we 
could have easily rewritten the passage to control vocabulary and to provide 
explanations of historical references, we decided against such a rewriting. 
We wanted students to experience the style of the passage intact and to 
become familiar with new words and their particular connotations. So we 
posed this question to our group: How can we make this passage accessible 
to high school ESL students? Then, working in small groups, we designed 
into-through-and beyond activities that teachers could draw from as they 
presented the reading to their students (see Gadda, Peitzman, 8c Walsh, 
1988; Peitzman 8c Gadda, 1994). 

Into activities — preliminary ways of introducing the students to the 
themes of the passage — might range from writing journal entries, dis- 
cussing photographs from a particular historical era, or reading poems or 
other short pieces of literature. Through activities — ^ways of helping students 
make meaning from the passage — might begin with the teacher reading the 
passage aloud to the class. They might also include student activities such 
as constructing star diagrams that cluster important vocabulary, paraphras- 
ing, holding class discussions or debates, and engaging in a variety of types 
of notemaking and writing activities. In many ways the beyond activity — 
ways of extending or applying information or concepts from the passage — 
is the Subject A prompt itself. Teachers also construct other culminating 
activities that could include letter writing, pairing the passage with a short 
story, or writing a silent dialogue together with another student. 

While we elected not to rephrase the Subject A passage itself, we did 
finally decide to rephrase the actual essay question, which had confused 
many students. For example, the Subject A prompt for the passage “The 
Poets in the Kitchen” by Paule Marshall, read: 

To what extent do Paule Marshall’s ideas about the 
importance of conversation for her mother and her moth- 
er’s friends shed light on the uses of language in groups 
that you know? In responding to the ideas in this passage. 
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you may choose to discuss functions of group talk that 
Marshall does not mention. To develop your essay, be 
sure to discuss specific examples drawn from your own 
experience, your observation of teachers, or your read- 
ing — including “The Poets in the Kitchen” itself. 

Not only was the initial question syntactically difficult for the students, 
many could not understand the expression shed light. We rephrased the first 
two sentences of the original and kept the last intact: 

In what ways does Paule Marshall think that conversation 
was important for her mother and her mother’s friends? 

Are those ways similar to the purposes for which people 
use language in groups that you know? Why or why not? 

While almost any rephrasing may modify the question — in this case we 
miss the notion of to what extent — we were nonetheless satisfied that our 
ESL students were answering essentially the same question. 

While we’ve retained our eight guidelines for commenting, we’ve 
amplified them for teachers of second language students. 

In Figure 1 the four inset sentences represent additions we made in the 
year that both llth-graders and ESL students participated. While many of 
the ESL essays were perceptive and well organized, a large number had 
errors in every line. We decided, for our first reading, that we would read 
over — or ignore — errors, in order to focus on content. And we found that, 
once decided, this was indeed something all of us could do. 

The second item had to do with plagiarism. We found papers that had 
phrases, sentences and sometimes fuU paragraphs lifted from the original 
passage. After discussing this amongst ourselves, we agreed that the issue 
was not attempted deception. After all, everyone had a copy of the passage. 
Rather, it turned out that the analytical writing task was still beyond the 
reach of some students. Some may have understood the passage but didn’t 
yet have enough of a lexical and stylistic repertoire to put their ideas in their 
own words. And of course, in some cultures, it is perfectly permissible to 
copy without quoting; students and professors do it all the time. It is a way 
of emulating the text and shovsdng respect for the author. While our goal 
was to teach students that in the United States it is not proper or permissi- 
ble to plagiarize, we did not feel it appropriate to display moral outrage. 
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Figure 1 

Guidelines for Commenting 
on ESL Students’ Essays 

• Skim the entire paper before writing comments. 

On your first readings try to read 
over sentence-level errors, 

• Address the student by name. 

• Begin by specifically stating a major strength of the paper and 
pinpointing the nature of major weaknesses. 

Treat cases of plagiarism with sensitivity 

• List text-specific questions/suggestions for change. Note para- 
graphs and sentences that work particularly well. 

Select only the most salient/persistent 
sentence-level errors to comment on, 

• Be supportive in tone. 

• Phrase comments tentatively, where appropriate. 

Be directive where appropriate, but not to the extent that the 
teacher-reader is doing all the problem solving. 

Pinpoint cases in which misreadings of background 
texts have occurred and explain the misreading, 

• Close with encouraging remarks. 

3 200 
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The third guideline addition again focused on error. Most of our com- 
ments would be crafted to help students revise conceptually. Detailed writ- 
ten comments on correctness issues would not be the most effective way to 
help students. Nonetheless, we decided to point out errors if they recurred 
throughout the paper or if they were particularly important for students to 
note. 

Finally, it became clear that students sometimes misread parts of the 
passage because they did not have sufficient knowledge of American cul- 
ture. When this happened, we would explain the author's intended mean- 
ing in our comments. 

Visits to Schools by UCLA Students 

During our small- and full-group discussions, it became clear that a 
sizable number of the 500 or so students who participated in the project 
each year did not yet have firm plans to go to college. It was also apparent 
that many of them had potential and promise. But they needed someone 
they could really identify with — someone closer to their peer group — to 
encourage them and help them believe in their abilities. What if UCLA 
students who had been ESL/bilingual students in Los Angeles schools 
could visit each classroom and talk about student life at the university? As a 
backdrop, they could also talk about their experiences in public school as 
ESL/bilingual students and their decision to go to college. And of course 
they would leave plenty of time for questions and answers. 

The UCLA ESL service course coordinator, who was a member of our 
team, volunteered to find and coach second language UCLA students 
interested in visiting participating high school classrooms. These students 
would visit with the overt purpose of sharing their own high school to col- 
lege experience and explaining how as second language learners they found 
the confidence to pursue a higher education. A more covert agenda was for 
these students to convince their high school peers that this was an attain- 
able goal for them as well and that having English as their second language 
need not be a barrier. For the past several years weVe considered these visits 
a highlight of the Analytical Writing program. 

Curriculum Packets 

When collaboration works, all feel that they’ve accomplished more 
than they ever could have alone. We thought that if pooling all the class- 
room lessons designed for the Subject A passage was so satisfying, perhaps 
each small group could design into-through-and beyond activities around 
selected short stories and poems that pair well thematically and that would 
be appealing to the interests and abilities of advanced high school ESL stu- 
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dents. Then everyone could return home at the end of the four-month col- 
laboration with some stunning additions to the next years curriculum. 
While time was short, motivation was high. With the help of an experi- 
enced table leader — and some guidelines for selecting appropriate litera- 
ture — the groups chose their pieces, brainstormed, and assigned each mem- 
ber activities to plan. By the last meeting the end of May everyone could 
take home approximately six literature-writing units for consideration. 



Nature of the Collaboration: 

Why It Works and Next Steps 

The premise behind this UCLA-schools collaboration is that everyone 
brings expertise to the group. The leadership team itself is a combination of 
UCLA and high school teachers. UCLA group leaders are housed in three 
different departments: Center X within the Graduate School of Education 
and Information Studies, UCLAs writing programs, and the department of 
TESL and applied linguistics. High school leaders are all California 
Writing Project fellows and include classroom ESL teachers and district 
ESL specialists. The rest of the group — the 20 to 30 teachers who sign up 
for the program each year — bring their own invaluable expertise. Dedicated 
professionals, they bring in-depth knowledge of their own students. They 
explain what these students already know and can do and search for ways to 
build on those abilities. They also share invaluable insights into the home 
cultures of their students. 

Thus, no one has privileged knowledge. As director, I can bring 
insights from my years of directing the UCLA Writing Project. For years 
George Gadda, codirector of this collaboration, shared his knowledge of 
the UC Subject A Examination, for which he is chief reader. Lecturers in 
UCLA’s department of TESL and Applied Linguistics^ bring years of expe- 
rience working with UCLA undergraduate and graduate students. Our 
school site leaders^ bring intimate understandings of the high school ESL 
classroom plus an overview that comes with working for years with second 
language teachers in a variety of schools and districts. 

As I look back on this multiyear program, it strikes me that what start- 
ed as a one-way university-as-expert program has developed in exciting 
ways by becoming a true collaboration between university and high school 
teachers who share a common interest. The commenting model, the impe- 
tus to focus on ESL students, the realization that UCLA students might 
also have an important role to play, the addition of developing curriculum 
materials — these facets of the program were created because of ongoing 
conversations among the university and high school partners. 

Our next steps are still unclear, but we know that we won’t remain a 
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static program. This year we met at Pasadena City College instead of the 
UCLA campus so that teachers in the San Gabriel Valley would have an 
easier time participating. We Ve discussed starting a parallel project that 
focuses on middle school ESL students. The Subject A exam wouldn't 
quite do for sixth- to eighth-graders, so we’d need to find a new center- 
piece. WeVe also discussed finding the time to publish the wonderful read- 
ing-writing lessons that have been created over the past five years. What we 
do know is that we’U continue our efforts to enrich the professional lives of 
all teachers involved and also provide in several small ways the extra atten- 
tion that can make a difference for our ESL students. 

Endnotes 

1. The UCLA lecturers from the department of TESL and applied linguis- 
tics were Donna Brin ton, Janet Goodwin, and Linda Jensen. 

2. The high school leaders were Beth Winningham, Linda Sasser, Laura 
Ranks, and, new to the group, Adriana Reyes. 
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DENISE E. MURRAY 



Sanjosi State University 



Articulation or Collaboration? 



I n this paper, I want to demonstrate that change only occurs when facul- 
ty from across segments collaborate as equal partners. Articulation 
agreements, on the other hand, operate on the belief that if universities 
establish the standards they want their colleagues in community colleges or 
K— 12 schools to meet, change will somehow occur. As an English as a sec- 
ond language (ESL) practitioner, I have found that collaborative work 
among different segments is more likely to result in equivalency of curricula 
and standards. Over several years, San Jose State University (SJSU) has 
worked with a number of regional community colleges on projects in which 
we examined similarities and differences among our language programs for 
language minority students with the goal of developing curriculum at par- 
ticipating institutions. 

The first project,”Beyond Articulation: A Regional Approach to 
Course Planning and Content Mastery in Freshman Composition” (1987- 
8),‘ developed a fully elaborated syllabus for students unprepared for SJSU s 
upper division writing program (Graduate Writing Assessment 
Requirement [GWAR]), which consists of a writing screening test 
(Writing Skills Test [WST]) and an upper division writing workshop 
(lOOW) taught across the curriculum. The course developed is for students 
who fail the WST (primarily ESL students) and for any who know they are 
unprepared for upper division writing. The second project, “Common 
Assessment of Writing Skills in Second Level Composition Courses: A 
Model for Regional Planning” (1989-90)^ examined the WST itself, 
assembling a team of faculty from SJSU and its service area. These faculty 
assessed the proposed American College Testing Computerized 
Assessment and Placement Programs (ACT CAPP) exam for possible use 
as SJSUs WST. Through this collaboration we were able to reach common 
agreement on the writing standards required of students entering upper 
division work at SJSU. 
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These two projects resulted in continuing dialogue between SJSU 
composition faculty and those in service area community colleges. From 
these dialogues we found that, while we had reached some agreement on 
common standards at the point of transfer, we had not looked at the other 
end of the curriculum — prefreshman composition (pre-lA), in particular 
courses for ESL students. Thus, in 1991 we engaged in another project, 
“ESL Curriculum Development for Prefreshman Composition,”^ that 
focused on how best to prepare ESL students for college-level writing. 
There was and still is a pressing need to ensure adequate written communi- 
cation skills among our foreign-born students because (a) they represent 
33% of SJSU s student population (Murray, Nichols, & Heisch, 1992), and 
(b) they fail the WST at far higher rates than native English-speaking stu- 
dents. For example, 50% of Vietnamese fail compared with 5.7% of native 
English speakers (Murray & Nichols, 1992). Further, we saw a need to 
develop consistent entry-exit standards across community colleges and the 
CSU pre-freshman composition classes: Students transferring from a com- 
munity college to SJSU and students who began as freshmen at SJSU 
should, we felt, have all reached the same proficiency level. We were espe- 
cially concerned because many transfer students were failing the upper divi- 
sion writing test (WST) and being required to take additional classes at 
SJSU. At the same time, the Intersegmental Coordinating Council 
Curriculum and Assessment Cluster had recognized the variety among 
course offerings in the states community colleges and begun to seek ways 
to articulate ESL standards across campuses.'* Our project worked towards 
such articulation on a local level by addressing two issues — curriculum con- 
tent and exit standards. In the limited space here, I will focus on this last 
project because it both builds on the previous two and represents the issue 
of the failure of articulation when it is defined as a question of developing 
standards that are accepted across segments rather than as a site for collabo- 
rative curriculum development. 



The objectives of this project were to: 

1. ensure comparability and establish common exit standards for pre- 
lA ESL composition courses, standards that would prepare students for 
college writing; 

2. ensure that students transferring from one college to another have 
comparable writing proficiency, that all students entering lA on any cam- 
pus would be equally and adequately prepared for that class; 
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3. identify students most at risk in composition classes. By identifying 
students whose previous literacy practices do not prepare them for academic 
writing, we can adjust course content and teaching methodology to provide 
classroom literacy communities for our students; 

4. determine the relationship between course syllabi and what actually 
takes place in the writing class by comparing syllabi with portfolios; 

5. compare students’ writing proficiency with their class assignments 
by comparing essay scores with portfolios; and 

6. begin cooperation and dialogue among the participating institutions 
and develop a cooperative model for use throughout the state. 

Methods 

A team of ESL instructors representing three of the community col- 
lege districts in SJSU’s service area (Mission, San Jose City, and Foothill) 
and faculty teaching in SJSU’s Academic English Program (pre-lA for 
underprepared students) was assembled. Each campus collected data from 
two classes at each of the two levels of courses prior to lA, a total of four 
classes from each campus. A sample of data from lA classes was also col- 
lected for comparison. Five hundred and seventy-eight students participat- 
ed, for most of whom standard academic English was an additional lan- 
guage. 

We collected the following data: 

1. course syllabi. We asked faculty to provide us with the syllabi that 
they handed out to students in class. 

2. entry/diagnostic/exit test instruments. Each college provided copies of 
its test instruments, except those that are test secure (e.g., Michigan Test). 

3. student portfolios that included all student ^writing. Since we wanted to 
discover exactly what happened in classrooms, we asked teachers to collect 
all writing — drafts, notes, final papers, and so on. We examined only a 
sample of the portfolios representing different abilities in writing as follows: 
two at each grade By C, and Fail. The actual number submitted was 90 
because not every class had two samples for each grade. The community 
colleges, for example, rarely had failing students because students who were 
failing mostly dropped out of class before the end of the semester. The pro- 
ject team examined the portfolios using an analytical scoring guide the 
team developed, a guide that reflected what we considered important 
attributes of university-level texts. We rated only the first and last out-of- 
class assignments using this analytical tool, as a contrast to the timed essay 
all students wrote. 
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4. language use surveys. This instrument had been used earlier at SJSU 
(Murray, Nichols, & Heisch, 1992) and gave us a profile of students at the 
different campuses, including demographic data, as well as students^ uses of 
English and their LI both at school and in the community. 

5. common essay exam, scored holistically by participating faculty using a 
six-point scale developed by the project team. 

We did not collect data on course grades since many variables con- 
tribute to this measure, ones that were not the focus of this project (e.g., 
attendance, number of assignments completed). 

Findings 



Student Profiles 

The language use surveys showed that the students on the four cam- 
puses had very different profiles. The majority from the community col- 
leges were high school graduates in their own countries, having arrived in 
the U.S. as young adults. In contrast, the majority from SJSU had been in 
the U.S. at least five years, having completed high school in the U.S. 
Community college students were older, on average, than SJSU students. 
Each community college in turn had its own profile. For example, more 
SJCC students spoke Vietnamese at age six than any other language, 
whereas at FoothiU, the largest group spoke Spanish. 

Curriculum 

We examined curriculum from two perspectives — course syllabi and 
portfolios of student work. A comparison of portfolios and syllabi showed 
that syllabi are an inaccurate indicator of what goes on in actual classrooms. 
Many portfolios were far richer in writing genres, the writing process, and 
instructor feedback than the syllabus would lead one to expect. On the 
other hand, other portfolios indicated that some instructors barely met the 
minimum requirements (e.g., genres, length of assignments) detailed in the 
syllabus. 

We also found that syllabi varied across the colleges and even within 
the same class level at the same institution. For example, in some courses 
students wrote only paragraphs, while in others at the same level they wrote 
fully developed essays. Tasks also varied considerably, some faculty focusing 
only on personal essays, others requiring students to write in a variety of 
genres. Some syllabi were based on the modes of writing (compare/contrast 
etc.); others on topic areas (^^^ censorship). 
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Student performance (as measured by their portfolio scores) was affect- 
ed by the course design and the task. For example, many students who 
wrote only paragraphs wrote fully elaborated papers, but, because they were 
required to write only a paragraph, wrote several pages as one paragraph. 
Students writing paragraphs about a famous person often wrote with little 
knowledge of the person chosen, leading to short, undeveloped papers. In 
contrast, students in classes where instructors asked students to interview a 
class or community member and describe that person wrote richer, more 
detailed papers. 

Student Progress 

To measure student progress, we compared the scores on the first and 
last out-of-class assignments. Surprisingly, the numerical data indicated that 
students had made no progress. A closer examination showed that end-of- 
semester tasks were often more difficult than those assigned at the begin- 
ning of the semester. Typically, the first assignment was a personal essay, 
usually narrative genre. Since this task usually allowed students to draw on 
material they were both familiar with and interested in, they were able to 
write a well- developed paper. In contrast, the end-of- semester tasks were 
often argumentative essays on controversial topics with which students were 
less familiar, and students thus scored lower on these assignments. 

Standards 

We compared student proficiency using the timed essay. There was 
no correlation between course level and common essays scores. Students 
with high and low scores appeared at all levels, although students from 
two of the four colleges consistently outperformed the other two. The 
higher scores, we believe, are a result of the inclusion of native- speakers 
in both samples. Overall, the results indicate that entrance requirements 
for the various colleges are inconsistent. This is especially the case at 
community colleges where entrance tests have been advisory rather than 
mandatory. Similarly, exit standards varied across institutions. Those 
institutions that had a common final had developed common standards, 
at least for the language proficiency required for a timed essay. These 
institutions all agreed that this standard- setting exercise had a positive 
backwash effect on the curriculum, with faculty having a clearer and more 
common goal for their instruction. 
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Recommendations and Conclusions 

We held a workshop for faculty from the four institutions to share our 
results. During the workshop, we asked faculty to read essays and analyze 
them using the portfolio assessment tool to determine whether faculty 
agreed with the team — they did. We also discussed our draft recommenda- 
tions, with which faculty also agreed. The project team made the following 
recommendations, which they took back to their individual campuses for 
comment and possible implementation. 

1. Institutions should develop clear goals and expectations for courses 
at each level. 

2. At all levels, writing assignments should include academic genres in 
addition to person al/narrative assignments. 

3. At all levels students should be encouraged to develop full-length 
essays, not just paragraphs. 

4. Students should be exposed to many, varied, and complete models of 
academic English in order to write in that genre. Reading is an integral part 
of literacy. Excerpts do not provide such models. 

5. Institutions should administer a common assessment (e.g., a final 
essay examination) to develop common standards for each institution and 
to foster communication among instructors. Such a direct writing sample 
should be a reading, followed be a writing prompt based on the reading. 

6. Portfolio assessment should be considered carefully before being 
used systemwide. In our study, the content of portfolios was inconsistent 
because different institutions and different instructors within institutions 
assigned different genres (varying from a descriptive paragraph to a fully- 
developed argumentative essay). And, our single analytical scoring guide 
was not sufficiently robust to compare different genres. To ensure compara- 
bility across segments and instructors, we would need a standardized cur- 
riculum (yet, curricula must be responsive to student need), more finely 
tuned descriptions of genre, and a greater understanding of the range of 
difficulty among genre (the last two issues both involve further research). 
Until we can address these issues, portfolios as assessment tools are best 
used at the individual class or institutional level, where agreements can be 
reached coUaboratively rather than being mandated. See Murray (1994) for 
a detailed discussion of the use of portfolios as assessment tools. 

7. The participating institutions should develop a collective bank of 
exit essay prompts. 
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Conclusions 

The five members of the project team learned much from this collabo- 
ration — about each others programs and about articulation among colleges. 
For all of us, this was the first time we had looked in depth at each other’s 
curricula, even though articulation agreements exist between the community 
colleges and SJSU. We were amazed at the similarities and differences across 
campuses. As we worked through the scoring guide for the timed essay and 
then the more complex guide for portfolio assessment, we learned what each 
valued in academic writing and were able to come to agreement. We 
engaged in debate and discussion about our pedagogical goals and our roles 
as educators. As we applied the instrument to student writing, we uncovered 
the different performances of students, differences often resulting from 
course syllabi and assignments. We also developed a richer understanding of 
the institutional complexities of our schools. While the SJSU classes one 
and two levels below freshman composition had 15 students, the equivalent 
at the community colleges had up to 38 students. As five colleagues working 
together, this newly acquired understanding was reward enough. 

But, the project also had tangible benefits to our home institutions. 
One college gave reassigned time to a faculty member to develop 
coursewide holistically graded essay assessment. Another reworked the cur- 
riculum to incorporate reading and writing. Another made fully developed 
essays, rather than paragraphs, the major form of writing at all levels. 

However, we also found (as we had done in the two previous projects) 
that comparability across segments is an impossible goal because of insti- 
tutional demands. Articulating courses does not result in equal outcomes 
for students — or conditions for instructors. We began a conversation about 
our interdependent roles as educators within our local area, a conversation 
that was not to continue because funding for CCC/CSU Joint Projects has 
been discontinued. How can we continue this dialogue unfunded? Even 
the three grants we did receive gave no reassigned time — only funding for 
supplies, data analysis by a statistician, payment for faculty essay readers, 
and a graduate student from SJSU to coordinate the project. The numer- 
ous sessions to examine syllabi and to develop scoring guides and portfolio 
assessments we accomplished on our own time because we are reflective 
professionals who work to improve our own instruction and that at our 
institutions. Continuing the dialogue with no funding is not feasible, given 
faculty workloads. 

I believe such dialogue is essential because the collaboration on these 
projects is articulation. Administrative agreements are not. Only the former 
can lead to educational change that ultimately affects our students learning 
and lives. ■ 
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Endnotes: 



1. The project team was Carol Abate (West Valley College), Allison 
Heisch (SJSU), Alice Gosak (San Jose City College), Kurt Gravenhorst 
(Foothill College), and Nick Roberts (Cabrillo College). 

2. Many faculty participated in this project, too many to cite here. 

3. The project team was Gretchen Biswell (SJSU), Alice Gosak (San Jose 
City College), Patricia Nichols (SJSU), Carol Wilson (Mission College), 
and Karen Yoshihara (Foothill College). In addition, many faculty and 
students from each institution participated. 

4. Since then, the Inter segmental Council of Academic Senates (ICAS) has 
convened a committee that has developed a draft framework for the lan- 
guage education of ESL students across segments, called California 
Pathways. 
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Establishing Partnerships: 

San Diego County ESL Articulation Group 



A Simple Beginning 



T he San Diego County ESL Articulation Group traces its origins 
back to a San Diego regional CATESOL conference where its 
members first gathered in an informal get-together of ESL profes- 
sionals working at the high school, adult education, community college, 
and university levels. It was a gathering for the discussion of common 
issues, a relatively unstructured meeting organized by two community col- 
lege faculty. We met this way two years in a row at the regional conference, 
with a surprisingly large group of participants from all of these segments. 
Most of our discussion was informal, focusing on the problems our students 
had when they went on to the next level; we were trying to find out more 
about what other levels did in their ESL classes. Eventually, a small, dedi- 
cated, core group of ESL faculty from most of the area s seven community 
colleges (CCs) and one person each fi*om the University of California, San 
Diego (UCSD) and San Diego State University (SDSU) began meeting 
regular ly^ Since then, the San Diego County ESL Articulation Group, 
with representatives from nine area institutions of higher education, has 
gained a few visitors and lost a few members, but now, nearly five years 
later, it is still in action, meeting monthly, with a strong sense of purpose 
and a feeling that we have already accomplished important things. 

The basic group came together informally at first, with such goals as to 
share information on how we ran our programs, to problem solve on vari- 
ous issues, to commiserate over ESL teachers* difficult lot in life, and to ask 
the advice of others teaching and working in programs similar to ours who 
might already have been through situations we were beginning to face. We 
also wanted to investigate issues such as the barriers preventing students 
from progressing through our sequences of required courses, the unaccept- 
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ably large number of transfer students who were failing to pass competency 
exams at the four-year universities, the inconsistent course numbering sys- 
tems that existed from college to college, and the gaps in curricula at our 
respective institutions. 

Among the other issues that our mostly CC-level members were hav- 
ing to deal with at this time included: 

• the recently instituted requirement that all CCs meet state-mandated 
placement standards in ESL, English, and math, as handed down by 
the state CC chancellor s office, and particularly the requirement that 
we validate our placement instruments within a certain allotted time 
period, 

• the constant barrage (we felt) of problems from our institutions and 
our administrations, including the lack of funding, the extremely 
large ESL classes (often 30 to 40 in a composition course), and the 
undefined relationship between ESL and developmental English 
courses, and 

• the lack of clear guidelines for establishing the credit status of ESL 
courses from among noncredit, nondegree-applicable credit, associate 
degree credit, and transfer credit (see Gar low, this volume, for further 
descriptions of the differences among these types of credit). 

Needless to say, we felt that we faced many difficult problems, and we 
saw this articulation group as a place where we could meet with others like 
us to seek solutions. 



Articulation Group Projects 
A Chart of ESL Course Equivalency 

One of the first projects of this group was to compile a chart showdng 
equivalencies among levels of ESL writing courses offered at each of our 
institutions^ (see Appendix A). While this did not initially seem like such a 
complex task, we soon realized that we didn’t even have a system for com- 
paring our different courses from institution to institution. Finally, after 
much confusion of terms and course numbers, we determined that the most 
useful way to do this was according to (a) the level of the course in relation 
to freshman composition, and (b) the type of credit each course offered. 
The wide variety of credit types assigned to various ESL courses at our 
schools is indicative of the lack of uniform treatment of ESL courses and 
content from institution to institution (see also Garlow, this volume). To 
our knowledge, the resulting comparison chart was the first attempt to 
determine approximate course equivalencies for our area’s ESL programs. 
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A Survey of ESL Transfer Students 

Our articulation group became more formally organized when we 
decided to conduct a pilot survey of ESL students at our local CSU 
(California State University; in this case, SDSU) and discovered that a very 
large number of the ESL CC transfer students were being placed back into 
developmental or prefreshman ESL writing courses, even though many had 
already taken freshman composition, and in some cases, had even taken the 
sophomore writing course at local CCs (see Ching, McKee, & Ford; Lane, 
Brinton, & Erickson; and Murray, this volume, for similar findings). In 
other words, many of these students had already taken transfer-level writ- 
ing courses at the local CCs, but when tested after transferring to SDSU, 
they were judged as unable to meet the lower division writing competency 
requirement, and were put back into prefreshman writing courses. 

The Establishing Partnerships Grant 

In the fall of 1993, our articulation group applied for and received a 
small granf to work on these issues. The proposed work included conduct- 
ing a more complete survey of ESL transfer students in our region and 
obtaining a countywide writing sample for the purpose of determining 
whether the one-level-below-freshman courses at each of our institutions 
truly represented similar writing competency levels. Although we had been 
meeting for the previous two years on our own time and at our own 
expense, we had hoped that the grant would provide a small amount of 
compensation for the significant amount of effort we were making on top 
of full-time teaching loads. Ironically, when we were awarded the grant, the 
small amount we had requested as compensation for our time was deleted 
from the award amount because the grant committee felt that this was work 
we should be doing as a regular part of our jobs! We were chagrined to 
learn this because, as far as we were aware, we were the only such group 
meeting countywide at the time. Nevertheless, the grant spurred our efforts 
on significantly. 

A Countywide Sample of ESL Student Writing 

In an effort to make further comparisons of the course content, exit 
standards, and overall expectations in equivalent courses at our different 
schools, we decided to administer a writing sample to students across the 
county. Thus, we searched for a prompt which would: 

(a) be culturally unbiased, 

(b) allow either a personal or impersonal (general) response, 
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(c) offer some basic guidance to students on how they might develop 
an essay in response, 

(d) elicit some analysis of ideas, not just an enumeration of facts or 
opinions, 

(e) ask for information from the students which would not require 
speculation, and 

(f) be a topic on which students could comfortably write an essay of 

significant length. ^ 

We initially wrote two prompts which fulfilled our criteria, field-tested 
them, and finally settled on the one that seemed best suited for our purpos- 
es (See Appendix B). 

After pilot testing this prompt at several of our institutions, we admin- 
istered it to ESL students in two one-level-below- freshman composition 
classes at each of the schools represented in our group. On some campuses, 
the prompt was also given to students at other levels for purposes of com- 
parison. Then, a scoring rubric was designed and, with input from all of our 
articulation group’s members, a selection of benchmark essays was identi- 
fied from the essays collected. These benchmark essays represented the 
range of student competencies at this level. 



A Revised Survey of Transfer Students at SDSU 

Our articulation group also revised the survey instrument used for our 
initial pilot study at SDSU. We administered it again in a more compre- 
hensive manner to all of the ESL writing courses at SDSU during the fall 
semester of 1994. These comprised a total of 13 classes, distributed across 
the developmental, lower division, and upper division levels in the follow- 
ing manner: 



Type of Course 
Developmental 
Lower Division 

Upper Division 



Classes 

RW 94 (3 sections) 

Linguistics 100 
(1 section) 

Linguistics 305W 
(3 sections) 



Classes 

RW 95 (4 sections) 

Linguistics 200 
(2 sections) 



Students who transfer to SDSU must fulfill a lower division writing 
competency requirement. Typically, they take SDSUs Writing Competency 
Test (WCT). Students who do not pass the WCT are referred to a develop- 
mental writing class in the department of rhetoric and writing (RW) 
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studies. ESL developmental students are asked to produce a brief writing 
sample to determine whether they would benefit from a writing course 
designed for second language learners. Such students are then advised to 
enroll in RW 94 or 95. Once the lower division competency requirement is 
fulfilled, students have the option of taking subsequent writing courses for 
ESL students (Linguistics 100, 200, & 305W) to fulfill the freshman com- 
position or upper division writing requirements. 

Results of the survey 

Table 1 (below) indicates that an average of 61% of the students 
enrolled in the two developmental ESL classes (RW 94 and 95) had trans- 
ferred from a CC. 



Table 1 

History of Community College (CC) Transfers to SDSU 





Developmental 

ESL 

RW94/95 


Freshman 
composition 
Ling. 100 


2nd semester 
composition 
Ling. 200 


Upper 

division 

Ling.SOSW 


Percentage 
of Transfers 


61 


4 


25 


68 


Total no. 
responding 


104 


25 


28 


59 



Of those transfer students, virtually all (98.4%) had already completed 
the first semester composition requirement, as shown in Table 2. Since the 
RW 94/95 sequence, however, is designed to precede the RW 100 or first 
semester (freshman) composition course, this indicates that these students 
were put back into developmental writing after arriving at SDSU. In addi- 
tion, nearly half (46.8%) of the transfer students enrolled in this level had 
also fulfilled the critical thinking or second semester composition require- 
ment (RW 200, also indicated in Table 2). 

Table 2 

Percentage of CC Transfer Students in Developmental Writing 
With Prior Freshman Composition Credit 



Student history Percentage 



Had fulfilled RW 100 (freshman composition) 98.4 

'Tilled RW 200 (2nd sem. writing and critical thinking) 46.8 
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In contrast to the developmental classes, a much lo'wer proportion of 
students enrolled in the lower division ESL courses (Linguistics 100 and 
200) were transfers. 

The data collected in the upper division classes yielded similar results 
to those obtained for the lower division students. Of the students enrolled 
in upper division ESL composition, 68% had transferred from a community 
college (Table 3). 



Table 3 

Upper Division ESL Students 



Student history Percentage 

Transfer b8 

Had taken 1st sem. freshman comp, at CC 75 

Had taken 2nd sem. freshman comp, at CC 69 

hJote. Total = 59 



Among the transfer students, 62.5% had already fulfilled the freshman 
writing requirement before transferring, but then had to take a developmen- 
tal writing course (Table 4). Even more surprising, 55% had fulfilled both 
the 100 and the 200 level requirements before transferring but still needed to 
take developmental writing because of their inability to pass the WCT 

Table 4 

Upper Division Transfers 



Student history Percentage 

Had taken 1st sem. comp, at CC and then took developmental writing. . 62.5 
Had taken 2nd sem. comp, at CC and then took developmental writing. . . 55 

The information obtained from the survey indicated that a large propor- 
tion of ESL students who had transferred from a CC to SDSU had had to 
backtrack and take developmental writing even though they might have com- 
pleted transfer-credit-bearing composition courses before entering SDSU. 

Clearly these data indicate a problematic transition to the CSU for 
many ESL transfer students. They strongly suggest the need for continued 
articulation efforts between the CSU and the CC systems, particularly with 
respect to the competency levels required for students having completed 
lower division writing or GE requirements. 
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Academic Histories of ESL Students at SDSU 

The broad academic histories of students in the various levels (Table 5) 
indicated that the transfer students who needed to backtrack when entering 
SDSU had had relatively less schooling in the US than those who did not. 
For example, of the RW 94/95 students, only 58.7% had attended a U.S. 
high school, compared to 84% of the Linguistics 100 students and 92.9% of 
the 200 students. Similarly, 32.7% of the RW 94/95 students had attended 
a U.S. junior high school in contrast to 68% of the Linguistics 100 students 
and 71.4% of the 200 students. 



Tables 

Levels of Schooling in the U.S.^ 





94/95 


100 


200 


305W 


Preschool 


1 


20 


10.7 


6.8 


Elementary 


17.3 


56 


46.4 


30.5 


Jr. High School 


32.7 


68 


71.4 


50.8 


High School 


58.7 


84 


92.9 


62.7 


Adult Education 


5.8 


4 


0.0 


5.1 


Comm. College 


63.5 


24 


71.4 


94.9 



^Percentage of total responding for each course. 



Table 5 also shows that 94.5% of the upper division ESL students (i.e., 
those enrolled in Linguistics 305W) had fulfilled some requirements at a 
community college, even if they were not officially transfer students. The 
data in Table 5 indicate that ESL students rely heavily on CCs to fulfill 
language and other requirements. Moreover, CCs bear the particularly 
heavy burden of offering language instruction to students who arrive rela- 
tively late in their academic careers. 



Individual Interviews of ESL Transfer Students at SDSU 

The results of the SDSU survey indicated that, of the ESL students 
who had transferred to SDSU, many had taken their language courses at a 
CC before they transferred. In an attempt to follow up on these findings, 
the articulation group decided to conduct personal interviews with a num- 
ber of the students in the ESL writing courses at SDSU. Ten of these inter- 
views were conducted in December, 1995, and members of the group are 
now ^eaged in analyzing them to identify what factors contributed to the 
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students' passing freshman- and sophomore-level writing courses at the 
CCs (often with grades of B and C), but later being required to take devel- 
opmental writing upon transfer to SDSU. 

Preliminary evaluation indicates that ESL students have been placed in 
developmental ESL writing courses via several avenues. Some reported that 
they took ESL placement tests and consistently followed their placement 
counselors' and instructors' advice in making their way through the ESL 
course sequence in a community college before transferring to SDSU but 
still ended up needing additional (developmental) ESL instruction. These 
students said they felt they had done everything right along the way and 
were never told by their instructors that their English skills were lacking. If 
they had been, they would have studied even harder or sought other reme- 
dies to make sure they were ready for university-level writing courses. 

Other students reported that they were in a hurry to complete their 
ESL requirements and had bypassed several required courses on the way 
through the ESL and developmental sequence at the community college 
they had attended. (When further questioned, they reported that no one 
had checked to see if they had met the prerequisites for these courses.) . 
Along the way, in order to pass their courses, students of both groups 
reported that they had obtained a significant amount of help from tutors 
and friends and that they had often had their papers “corrected” by tutors 
before handing them in. Thus, some of them believed that their instructors 
often had had no idea of their inadequate writing skills while they were in 
their courses. In this manner, they had managed to pass through sopho- 
more-level English courses at the community college before being put 
“back” into developmental courses upon transfer to SDSU. While these 
reports are still preliminary, they offer us a glimpse into some of the prob- 
lems that ESL and English faculty can begin to address. 

An ESL Student Textbook List 

The articulation group also put together a preliminary list of the ESL 
textbooks being used at each of our institutions. While no additional work 
has been done with this unedited list, the group hopes to make this the 
focus of future meetings. 

Other Important Outcomes of the Articulation Group’s Efforts 

Many of the projects of the San Diego County ESL Articulation 
Group are still underway. We hope to complete the holistic evaluation of 
the ESL student writing samples that we gathered from each of our institu- 
and from which we have developed our benchmark essays. It is our 




hope that they will ultimately lead to a system for comparing standards and 
expectations for the prefreshman level. We are also in the process of analyz- 
ing the oral interviews conducted at SDSU, and we hope to make our pre- 
liminary textbook list into a reference for choosing and evaluating future 
texts in our programs. However, we have already seen many important 
accomplishments, including: 

(a) an increased understanding of issues in the teaching of ESL at lev- 
els other than our own, 

(b) more confidence in the way we are each developing our programs, 
including less reinventing of the wheel in terms of program 
administration and new course ideas, 

(c) increased respect for our plans for future ESL program develop- 
ment from many of our colleagues in our respective departments 
(e.g., from having seen the results of our survey), 

(d) personal support from other members of the group for job-related 
problems, and 

(e) increased awareness of statewide (legislative and other) ESL issues 
affecting the CC/College/University levels. 



Future Plans for the Articulation Group 

Our hope is that the continued collaboration of our articulation group 
will lead to more sharing of techniques, policies, and standards which will 
contribute to more coordination and better sequencing of ESL course out- 
lines, better conformity to the state-mandated validation of ESL assess- 
ment and placement instruments, better standardization of placement pro- 
cedures for ESL students, improved ESL curricula, more consistency and 
standardization of supplementary ESL textbook and multimedia selections, 
and the linking of our courses to statewide ESL proficiency level descrip- 
tors (See Browning, this volume). 

It is also our hope to generate a document which will compare what 
students need for (a) placement into our different CC ESL courses, (b) the 
successful completion of writing requirements, so that accurate information 
can be given to students while they are in the CC ESL course sequences, 
and even before they transfer, and (c) a description of the writing compe- 
tency standards expected of students transferring to the CSU. Finally, we 
would like to produce a handbook containing the results of our efforts and 
a chart comparing course equivalents of all ESL courses and other docu- 
ments, to be disseminated in handbook form to counselors and other staff 
who work with ESL students at our ovm and other CC, CSU, and UC 
institutions. 
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The work of the San Diego County ESL Articulation Group is far 
from over. As observed by Flachman & Pluta and Murray (this volume), 
future financial support to provide release time for our members would 
contribute significantly toward facilitating the work of this group. 
Nevertheless, a general enthusiasm about working with others like our- 
selves and a strong belief in the value of this work keeps us going. ■ 

Endnotes 

1. The core members of the group, which has met for much of the past five 
years, include: 

Virginia Berger/Patricia Bennett, Grossmont College 
Katheryn Garlow, Palomar College 
Anne Ediger, San Diego City College 
Myra Ha rada/Neva Turoff, San Diego Mesa College 
Clara Blenis, San Diego Miramar College 
Suzanne McKewon, Southwestern College 
Deborah Poole, San Diego State University 
Margaret Loken, University of California, San Diego 

2. Although we initially started out to determine the equivalency of the 
ESL courses we offered (including courses in such areas as grammar and 
oral skills), we soon found that the task was much greater than we had 
originally thought and not every program offered the whole range of 
courses. Thus, we decided to first address writing courses since we all 
offered them. 

3. The grant was funded by the Establishing Partnerships Joint Project 
Grants through the California Community Colleges Academic Senate 
and Chancellors Office for projects coordinating activities between the 
CCs, CSU, and the UC. 
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.ppendix A — Comparison of ESL Writing Courses at San Diego County Community Colleges and Universities 
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Appendix B 

Instructions for Administering the Countywide Writing Sample 
of the San Diego ESL Articulation Project 

Remind students — during the class period before the sample is to be done — to be 
on time so they ca7i use the full class period. 

When the writing sample is taken: 

1. Distribute the writing prompt sheet. Write the class section numbers on 
the board. 

2. Ask students to fill out the bottom portion of the sheet. 

3. Say: “This is a timed writing. Consider it as representative of the best 
writing you are capable of doing at this point in the term.” 

4. Read prompt aloud to the students. 

5. Ask: “Are there any questions?” 

6. Answer all questions as time permits. 

7. Say: “You will have 50 minutes to write. Write in ink, skip lines, and 
write on only one side of each page. Begin.” 

At the end of 50 minutes: 

1. Say: “Time is up. Put your pens down and hand in your papers. Staple 
your prompt sheets to the back of your papers.” 

Prompt Sheet 

Topic: What IS a hero? Most cultures have heroes who represent qualities (such as 
courage or 'wisdom) that people admire most. Heroes can be found in areas such as 
education, religion, government, science, entertainment or sports. Select someone 
that many people think is a hero and discuss 'why they admire him or her. Name 
the person, describe 'what the person has done, and explain 'what qualities have 
made him or her a hero. 

Write an essay in response to the above question. Make sure your essay is 
well organized and the points you make are well developed. Information 
may come from a variety of sources: personal experience, movies or TV 
programs, class discussions, observations, or materials you have read. 
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KIM FLACHMANN 




California State University, Bakersfield 



KATEPLUTA 

Bakersfield College 



Building Bridges: 

Articulating Writing Programs 



Between Two- and Four-Year Colleges 



I n the past, Bakersfield College (one of 105 California community col- 
leges) and California State University, Bakersfield (one of 20 state uni- 
versity campuses), have suffered through years of jealousy and mistrust 



just carried on the “tradition. “Although we serve the same population, we 
have developed standards of placement and assessment independently. 
Even though this practice seemed reasonable, it did not always serve the 
best interests of our students, especially those who planned to transfer from 
one institution to the other. In addition, the two schools (the only options 
for higher education in Bakersfield) have not always communicated stan- 
dards, changes in policies, and reasons for such changes with each other. As 
a result, students have found themselves trying to meet two sets of require- 
ments, often resulting in frustration and anger directed at one or both insti- 
tutions. Faculty members responsible for formulating policy regarding 
assessment and placement did not have a way to learn from each other’s 
successes or mistakes. The need for improved communication leading to 
formal articulation agreements and issue resolution was clear, a typical 
problem between most competing two- and four-year schools in the same 
geographic areas. 

Putting pride aside, two faculty members (one from each campus) 
applied for and received a grant* to begin to pull together these diverse 
communities. We were unsure where we were headed, but we were deter- 
mined to take the journey together. We called the project “Building 
Bridges: Articulating Placement and Assessment Procedures in Writing 



that very few of the current faculty at either school even understood. We 



Courses at BC and CSUB.” 
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Throughout the project, we focused on key areas for both campuses: 
assessment for placement, developmental standards, freshman composition 
standards, and proficiency standards for the two- and four-year degrees. 
Although not originally a part of the proposal, English as a second lan- 
guage and speakers of nonstandard dialects became ongoing topics of dis- 
cussion as well. The goal of the project was not to duplicate one another’s 
programs; we wanted to learn more about each other’s programs so that we 
could develop formal articulation agreements and a better understanding of 
each other’s institutions. 

For each of the topics or phases of the project, the faculty from both 
campuses visited the other campus to become familiar with its procedures. 
We then met on neutral ground to discuss the information presented. As 
we became more comfortable with one another, our discussions became 
more candid and informative, with both groups admitting difficulties we 
face in placing and assessing students at all levels. We met a total of 11 
times: seven at the campuses and four on neutral territory. 



Objective 

The two schools are somewhat isolated geographically and needed to 
work together to ensure effective placement into and smooth transfer from 
one institution to the other. Unfortunately, this has not been the case in the 
past, due perhaps to misunderstandings. Because of this, the primary objec- 
tive of the project was to open new and improve old lines of communica- 
tion between the two schools. Both schools were misinformed about each 
other’s programs. So an additional objective was to learn more about the 
programs at several different levels, to share relevant documents, and to dis- 
cover whether any agreements could be formally articulated. Any such 
agreements would simplify both the assessment process and the transfer 
process. 

Everyone would agree that students in any institution benefit from 
well-conceived, coherent assessment procedures. As White (1985) points 
out, the links between effective assessment and successful instruction are 
undeniable. Everyone profits from a sound assessment program on any 
level: entering students, transfer students, and graduating students. Thus, 
the primary goal of this grant proposal from Bakersfield College (BC) and 
California State University, Bakersfield (CSUB), was to coordinate place- 
ment and assessment procedures in both institutions’ writing programs. 

We easily divided our major goal of coordinating assessment and place- 
ment procedures into five subdivisions as follows: 

(a) to articulate placement agreements for entering students at both 
institutions; 

o 
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(b) to compare developmental performance standards; 

(c) to coordinate our freshman composition course goals and grading 
standards; 

(d) to participate in the lower division final exam process; and 

(e) to correlate proficiency standards on both campuses. 

We then developed each of these goals into a phase of our project, con- 
sisting of four activities: (a) an exchange of documents (such as test ques- 
tions, grading rubrics, department policies, exam formats, course descrip- 
tions, course syllabi, and sample student papers); (b) open discussion mov- 
ing toward clear, workable resolutions for both campuses; (c) a succinct 
statement of guidelines pertaining to the subject under discussion; and (d) 
formative and summative evaluation of the entire project, performed by an 
expert in writing assessment from the high school district office. This eval- 
uation process was predominantly advisory, providing us insight into the 
effect each set of agreements would have on the secondary schools; howev- 
er, it also helped us set up the criteria to be used for the summative evalua- 
tion at the end of the project. 

Finally, we had some secondary agenda items for both our short- and 
long-term plans. For the short term, we wanted to (a) standardize our ref- 
erences and acronyms on both campuses so communication would be easier 
for faculty and students; (b) consolidate some of our committees so they 
would either meet jointly or report regularly to one another; and (c) explore 
the use of computers for diagnosis at each performance level in our writing 
programs. For the longer term, we hoped to share more writing faculty on 
two different levels: (a) part-time faculty (with masters degrees) and (b) 
teaching assistants trained in the CSUB English department’s MA pro- 
gram and then placed in appropriate courses at either the state college or 
the community college. 



The entire project was codirected by the English department liaison to 
the director of assessment at Bakersfield College and the coordinator of 
writing programs at California State University, Bakersfield, with the BC 
representative serving as the primary investigator. Each of them had limited 
released time to work on the project. Also directly involved in the grant 
were the CSUB English department chair and the BC division head, both 
of whom participated in the initial brainstorming sessions for this 
proposal.^ 

The consultant for the project, who directs the Kern High School 
Districts AA/riting Proficiency Program, played an integral role in helping 
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the project directors focus on particular issues to consider at each workshop. 
She read the evaluations from each of the sessions and the workshops 
(which she attended), using these comments to help direct the focus of 
future meetings. She also acted as a representative of the high school com- 
munity, giving us important feedback about what the high schools needed 
from the two institutions of higher education (for example, more placement 
information, more material about expectations on the college level, etc). 

Scheduling was one of the first and most important issues we dealt 
with upon receiving the grant. With personal calendars in hand, the direc- 
tors met frequently with each other, with campus representatives, and with 
department members to determine the best dates and times so that as many 
faculty as possible could participate. We chose Monday through Thursday 
afternoons for the campus sessions and Friday afternoons for the off-cam- 
pus workshops. We scheduled two sessions for each phase, one at each 
campus to explain a particular process and to allow participation. A joint 
workshop then followed to explore issues which arose from the campus ses- 
sions. Additionally, representatives from both campuses made brief presen- 
tations regarding the focus of the workshop. 

Prior to our first phase, we distributed a sign-up sheet asking English 
faculty from both campuses to volunteer for one or more of the activities in 
the five phases of the grant; they were able to choose from among the 
information exchange, the open discussion, and/or the holistic reading 
activities in each phase. Both campuses have had so much interest in this 
kind of collaborative work that about 70% of the department at each school 
decided to participate in at least one of the five phases. A typical faculty 
member signed up for only one norming session, but usually two or three 
information exchanges. In any case, all department members on both cam- 
puses received copies of the paper work generated from each of our joint 
sessions. 

Our schedule took shape as follows: 



Phase 1: Placement 

BC placement essay norming 
CSU English Placement Test (EPT) 
EPT placement procedures 
Placement workshop 



Figure 1 
Schedule 




Phase 2: Developmental English 

English 100 Qualifying Exam: norming and grading 
BC English 60 Exam: norming 
Developmental standards workshop 

Phase 3: Freshman Composition 

CSUB Common Essay: norming and grading 
Freshman composition workshop 

Phase 4/5: Proficiency Standards 

CSUB Upper Division Writing Competency Exam: norming 
and grading 

BC Writing Competency Test: norming 
Proficiency standards workshop 

We implemented our plan in the following way: 

Phase 1: Placement Agreements 

At the beginning of our schedule, we concentrated on the procedures 
both campuses use for placing students in appropriate writing classes. For 
CSUB, this involves the systemwide English Placement Test (EPT); for 
BC, placement is determined by an objective test and an essay read holisti- 
cally by English faculty who participate in a general norming session at the 
beginning of each school term. In this first phase, after the exchange of 
documents and the open discussion, self-selected CSUB writing faculty 
participated in the community college training and reading. In like manner, 
community college faculty took part in the placement of CSU students 
based on the state EPT results. We both streamlined our placement efforts 
as much as possible and recorded the correlations we established for both 
developmental (those courses considered by each campus to be below fresh- 
man composition) and lower division (our separate two-course freshman 
writing sequence) composition courses. Before this grant, CSUB and BC 
had no articulation agreements based on placement test scores, so we inves- 
tigated and began to solve some of the problems arising from two different 
assessment instruments. These primarily involved the types of questions on 
each test, the criteria used for scoring each test, and the interpretation of 
the results. We completed this phase by meeting with our consultant from 
the high school district to discuss our placement agreements and our plans 
to implement these agreements. 
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Phase 2: Developmental Standards 

This second phase focused on developmental performance standards. 
This is an area in which CSUB and BC have met their respective students 
needs but have never discussed mutually relevant issues at any length. In 
our brainstorming sessions for this proposal, we found an unexpected num- 
ber of similarities in our two developmental programs. We began this phase 
with an exchange of documents and an open discussion about the issues 
related to developmental composition. As we moved toward various resolu- 
tions and a specific statement about local developmental standards, includ- 
ing an articulation agreement equating our various developmental levels on 
both campuses, we participated in each campus’ diagnosis and assessment 
of these students. Specifically, CSUB has a qualifying exam that consists of 
one essay graded holistically to determine whether or not the students are 
ready for freshman composition; BC has a department final exam. In each 
case, faculty from the two campuses participated in the norming sessions 
and, when possible, in the holistic reading on the other campus. We ended 
this phase with some outside advice from our evaluator about our individual 
assessment procedures for developmental students and of the accuracy of 
comparisons of courses on the two campuses. Most importantly, she 
advised us to become fully acquainted with each other’s testing procedures 
and to use each other’s assessment instruments when possible. 

Phase 3: Freshman Composition Standards 

Phase 3 addressed the freshman composition standards on both cam- 
puses. Although both schools accepted each other’s courses in freshman 
writing, we knew little about each other’s diagnosis and evaluation within 
the courses themselves. During this phase of our project, we exchanged 
scoring rubrics, goals statements, course outlines, and sample student 
papers; we also scheduled an open discussion of issues related to freshman 
composition. Other activities at this stage centered around the Common 
Essay given for assessment at midterm by CSUB. In the middle of each 
quarter, all students in composition classes write an inclass essay on one of 
two topics. These essays are then holistically graded by a panel of composi- 
tion instructors. This holistic reading gives CSUB faculty a chance to talk 
about course goals and grading standards from developmental to senior- 
level writing. At this point, BC looked at CSUB grading standards and 
explored the advantages and disadvantages of extending this assessment 
procedure to their campus. To conclude this phase, we recorded our collec- 
tive insights and agreements regarding freshman composition in particular 
and consulted with our outside evaluator. 
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Phase 4: Lower Division Exit Exams 

Next, we focused our attention in particular on EC’s Writing 
Competency Exam for their introductory freshman composition course. At 
present, this essay exam, graded holistically, determines whether or not a 
student passes the first semester of freshman composition; it also serves as 
the proficiency exam for students’ AA degrees. In this case, following our 
routine exchange of documents and open discussion, CSUB faculty partici- 
pated in the norming session for this end-of-course assessment procedure, 
working to establish correlations between course goals and grading stan- 
dards on both campuses. We also looked at assessment and grading stan- 
dards across the disciplines through our separate writing-across-the-cur- 
riculum programs. All observations were carefully recorded in a summary 
statement for this phase and were fine tuned with the help of our outside 
consultant. 

Phase 5: Proficiency Standards 

Our last phase concentrated on the proficiency standards in place on 
both campuses. Both BC and CSUB require proof of writing competency 
before students graduate. At our brainstorming sessions for this proposal, 
we discovered that we both administer essay questions that require argu- 
mentative responses. After we exchanged and discussed relevant docu- 
ments, we discussed establishing a local topic bank that both schools con- 
tribute to and can draw from (even though we demand different levels of 
performance in response to the questions). We also participated in the 
norming sessions for each other’s holistic readings of these separate compe- 
tency exams and, when possible, in the holistic readings themselves. We 
concluded with some statements for the outside consultant about local pro- 
ficiency standards for the AA and the BA degrees, which, along with all of 
our other agreements, will be duplicated and circulated to the high schools 
in our service areas. 

In every phase, each campus demonstrated for the other campus a par- 
ticular placement process or assessment instrument at various levels of its 
program. As part of the demonstration, the visiting campus then participat- 
ed in some part of the actual evaluation process and returned to its own 
campus with a new understanding and usually an appreciation for their col- 
leagues’ procedures at the other school. 

At the end of each phase, we scheduled a workshop on neutral territory 
to discuss the similarities and differences in our procedures at each level of 
our writing programs and to see if we could reach any agreements to avoid 
duplication of efforts in instruction or assessment. Once trust had been 
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built up on the human level and faculty had actually v^orked with each 
others material, the agreements came naturally. 

Outcomes 

The proposed formal articulation of placement standards and curricu- 
lum, a result of the project, affected students directly by simplifying the 
processes for entering either institution and transferring from one institu- 
tion to the other. Within this framework, faculty were given an opportuni- 
ty for professional growth by learning more about each others programs, 
goals, and concerns, all of which were similar at the two schools. In addi- 
tion, the grant participants expressed a desire for continuing the process by 
meeting again to discuss various issues introduced during the project. 
Finally, faculty suggested other subject areas for future meetings, such as 
the literature survey course taught at both schools. Most importantly, both 
schools used the project to reexamine their programs and to initiate further 
in-house discussions. 

As a result, communication has improved internally on both campuses. 
The English department at BC has included the ESL department in its 
discussion of the proposed resolutions. Also, the BC project director has 
made presentations to her president s cabinet and then to her counseling 
department — as a means of explaining the project and improving commu- 
nication. Similar meetings have occurred on the CSUB campus, most par- 
ticularly with the learning disabilities office. 

The most important changes are the formal resolutions which articu- 
late placement into and successful completion of courses at both campuses, 
including developmental English, ESL, and freshman composition. These 
resolutions, once approved by both schools, were shared with all depart- 
ments at BC and CSUB and with the feeder high schools. 

Our most tangible product was the resource manual^ that we pub- 
lished, including placement procedures and new articulation agreements 
between the schools. Course descriptions, outlines, sample syllabi, and 
assignments for all writing courses at both campuses form the heart of the 
publication. This manual was distributed not only to both BC and CSUB 
English faculty but also to key personnel at all of the high schools in our 
common service area. The demand for this book has been overwhelming. 
We even received orders for the manual from elementary schools and from 
counselors at all levels. It is seen in our local community as an agreed-upon 
statement about the requirements and demands of higher education in our 
area. The book itself has had several uses in the community that range from 
counseling to academic preparation for college. 
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Continuing to Build Bridges 

Both schools have followed up on these grant activities in a variety 
of ways: 

First, we continue to participate in each other’s grading sessions. In 
addition, the community college project director has participated in 
California State University readings on the state level. 

In close collaborative fashion, the project directors have also delivered 
six professional papers together on topics ranging from teaching literature 
to funding grant proposals. 

In addition, the community college district made a joint 1991 
Innovator of the Year Award to both project directors — breaking years of 
tradition by giving a community college award to a CSU faculty member. 

And finally, the two schools continue to meet throughout the year — at 
informal local exchanges regarding the writing curriculum and at an annual 
scheduled retreat when the writing faculty from both campuses retreat to 
the mountains for a full day to discuss the curriculum and any pressing 
related issues. 



Recommendations 

Here are our best recommendations for other schools attempting to 
replicate this project: 

1. Make sure the director(s) have enough assigned time. 

2. Include key people in all brainstorming and initial planning sessions 
(department chairs, division chairs). 

3. Include a wide variety of colleagues in planning and presentations so 
they feel more involved and committed. 

4. Keep everyone, including nonparticipants, informed of develop- 
ments through regular communication. 

5. Recognize professional expertise by paying all presenters and partici- 
pants, 

6. Talk regularly to your counterpart(s) at the other campus. 

7. Make a conscious and continuous effort to keep the lines of commu- 
nication open after the formal aspect of your project is complete. 
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Conclusion 



Participants filled out evaluation forms along the way. Over and over 
participants stressed the comfortable atmosphere and pleasure in getting to 
know one another. Relationships began to form as participants met at more 
than one session of the project. Future working relationships began to be 
established. We also received constant feedback from a third community — 
our outside consultant from the Writing Proficiency program in the Kern 
High School District and our direct link to the high school English depart- 
ment chairs. 

“Building Bridges” proved to be an apt title for the project, for we have 
indeed begun to build bridges of communication, understanding, and 
respect. These opportunities for professional growth were unparalleled in 
our region, and we are confident that they can be replicated in any academ- 
ic setting. The focus of this project was on this union of three communities 
with all of the attendant variations of that mission. This project not only 
improved relationships among the schools at all levels but, most important- 
ly, improved our students’ lives. M 

Endnotes 

1. This project was funded jointly by the chancellors’ offices of both the 
California Community Colleges and the California State University. 

2. Each faculty member was released from one course of her normal teach- 
ing load for the academic year. Each school also employed one student 
assistant. 

3. To receive a copy of the manual used in the scoring process please con- 
tact Kim Flachmann at English Department, CSUB, 9001 Stockdale 
Highway, Bakersfield, CA 93309 or e-mail KFlachmann@academic. 
csubak.edu 
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Noncredit to Credit Articulation: 

The City College of San Francisco Model 



C ity College of San Francisco serves approximately 21,000 students a 
semester in our noncredit program and 4,000 students in our credit 
program. FTE for noncredit is approximately 5,500 and for credit, 
1,700. Over half of the students we serve are Chinese, and nearly one fifth 
are Hispanic. Approximately 13% of our students are Russian, and 
Southeast Asians make up 9% of our student population. Twenty-five per- 
cent of our noncredit students have already had some college education, 
and another 38% have had some high school. 

Noncredit ESL classes are offered at six major campuses and numerous 
outside locations. Credit ESL classes were offered almost exclusively at the 
Phelan campus up until several years ago. Since the merger of the noncredit 
and credit programs, described below, a larger variety of credit classes are 
offered at the other campuses. The noncredit program currently offers eight 
levels — beginning-low 1 to intermediate-high 8. Prior to fall, 1994, the 
program consisted of seven levels ranging from literacy to ESL 600. 
Courses were revised to align with the state model standards in fall, 1994. 
The credit program offers seven levels ranging from beginning to low 
advanced as listed in Table 1. 

The ESL program recognized a need to facilitate the transition of stu- 
dents from credit to noncredit classes in the 1980s. However, no articula- 
tion program existed. Prior to 1990, the noncredit and credit programs 
were administered by separate divisions at the college and, in fact, the credit 
ESL program was part of the English department. This meant that the 
administration, faculty leadership, counseling departments, and testing pro- 
grams were all separate. Thus, noncredit students who wanted to take cred- 
it classes needed to fill out a separate application, take a different placement 
t“‘'^ negotiate the registration process on their own at a different cam- 
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pus, just as if it were a different institution. The ESL program began to 
facilitate the transition from noncredit to credit by negotiating an agree- 
ment in the early 1980s whereby students who passed a noncredit Level 
600 Certificate Test were guaranteed placement into ESL 3 (now ESL 62) 
in the credit program, no matter how they placed on the credit placement 
test. However, as described here, we found that transition rates were low. 

Table 1 

ESL Programs at City College of San Francisco 



Noncredit Classes 




Credit Classes 




Course Name 


ESL Course Description 


Hours/Units 


Beginning low 1 








Beginning low 2 


— 22 


Grammar, Writing, 


20 hours 


Beginning high 3 




Reading, Listening 


10 units 


Beginning high 4 


32 


Grammar, Writing 


20 hours 


Intermediate low 5 




Reading, Listening 


10 units 




42 


Grammar & Writing 


5 hours/3 units 


Intermediate low 6 


44 


Reading 6c Vocabulary 


5 hours/3 units 


Intermediate high 7 


46 


Conversation Skills 


3 hours/2 units 




48 


42 plus 44 


10 hours/6 units 




52 


Grammar 6c Writing 


5 hours/3 units 


Intermediate high 8 


54 


Reading 6c Vocabulary 


3 hours/2 units 


(formerly ESL 600) 


56 


Conversation Skills 


3 hours/2 units 




58 


52 plus 54 


8 hours/5 units 


No/e: The lines indicate approximate 








equivalencies between the credit and 


60 


Grammar 


3 hours/2 units 


noncredit programs. 


62 


Composition 


3 hours/3 units 




68 


60 plus 62 


6 hours/5 units 




72 


Intermediate Composition 3 hours/3 units 




82 


Advanced Composition 


3 hours/3 units 










Other Noncredit ESL Classes 






Other Credit (Elective) ESL Classes 


Beginning Low Intensive 




49 


Pronunciation 


3 hours/2 units 


Beginning High Intensive 




59 


Oral Communication 


3hours/3 units 


Intermediate Low Intensive 




71 


Editing Your Writing 


3 hours/3 units 


Intermediate High Intensive 




79 


Speaking 6c Pronunciation 


3 hours/3 units 



With the merger of the noncredit and credit divisions at City College 
in 1990, ESL became one department, with one faculty chair; counseling 
became one department as well. These changes facilitated and accelerated 
our efforts to develop an articulation program which has significantly 
Q ed the number of noncredit students enrolling in credit courses. 
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Existing Transfer Rates 



To begin our investigation of the rate of movement from the noncredit 
to the credit programs, we decided, in the spring 1992 semester to track our 
noncredit Level 600 students. Level 600 (high-intermediate) was the high- 
est level of ESL offered in the noncredit program, and we reasoned that 
students at this level of English competency were probably more ready than 
their lower level counterparts to move successfully to credit course work. 
Additionally, students in this level represented a relatively small and easy 
group to track. 

Initial investigations revealed that very few Level 600 students were 
moving from the noncredit to the credit programs. It became our focus to 
determine why this articulation was not occurring. 

Upon completion of Level 600, students were eligible to take the Level 
600 Certificate Test, an in-house multiple-measures tool assessing grammar, 
writing, listening, and oral production skills. Students who passed the Level 
600 Certificate Test, in addition to receiving a certificate of program com- 
pletion, were eligible for guaranteed placement into Level 3 (high interme- 
diate) credit ESL classes. To enroll in credit classes, however, these students 
were required to complete the Credit Placement Test in addition to the 
Level 600 Certificate Test. Students who scored lower than Level 3 on the 
credit test were allowed to enter Level 3 classes based on their Level 600 exit 
scores. Students wishing to transfer to credit classes had to make their own 
arrangements to travel to one particular campus to take the Credit 
Placement Test and were responsible for negotiating the registration process. 
This apparently was not happening. Of the 66 students passing the Level 
600 Certificate Test in the fall 1991 semester, only 14 took the Credit 
Placement Test. In spring 1992, of the 96 passing the certificate test, only 
17 transferred to credit classes. Students either did not desire to transfer 
from noncredit to credit, or they needed assistance in making the transition. 



Rather than simply speculate about reasons for the low transfer rates, 
we decided in the spring 1992 semester to go directly to the source for 
some answers. Level 600 students, we reasoned, would not have difficulty 
telling us what their needs were vis a vis articulation to credit. Perhaps they 
simply were uninterested in taking credit programs, or maybe they were 
having difficulty with the transition. To pinpoint why students were not 
transferring to the credit program, a needs assessment was conducted. All 
students participating in the Level 600 Certificate Test in the spring 1992 
semester were asked why they were taking the exam. As can be seen in 
Figure 1, the majority (55%) of students indicated that they would like to 



Needs Assessment 
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take credit classes. These data strongly indicated that Level 600 students 
indeed wanted to go to the credit program but were encountering obstacles. 
Our next step was to design and implement specific changes to help stu- 
dents move more easily from the noncredit to the credit program. 

Figure 1 

Level 600 Needs Assessment Results 



C Want credit classes (55%) 

^ Need for job (20%) 
il: Want to know my level (18%) 
Other (5%) 

I No response (2%) 



20 % 




Development and Implementation of the Process 
The Test Delivery System 

It seemed obvious that requiring transferring students to test twice 
made movement to credit less than attractive. To overcome this obstacle, 
the ESL department decided in the fall 1992 semester to give Level 600 
students the Credit Placement Test in lieu of the traditional Level 600 
Certificate Test. Equivalency scores were generated to ensure that those 
students not wishing to go to credit classes could receive a certificate of 
completion while those indicating a desire to transfer would receive accu- 
rate placement. 

To eliminate the problems that students wishing to transfer to credit 
might have had regarding the logistics of testing and registration, testing 
was moved from the unfamiliar “credit” campus to a campus closer and 
more familiar to the noncredit student population. 



Faculty Advisors 

To ensure that students enrolled in Level 600 made informed choices 
about their academic future and received the help they needed in moving 
into the credit sector, faculty members from each of the five major campus- 
es offering noncredit classes were hired as faculty advisors. The advisors, 
wc^king with campus counselors, visited the Level 600 classrooms to dis- 
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cuss the differences between noncredit and credit curricula and assisted stu- 
dents in determining their academic goals. Following testing, those stu- 
dents wishing to transfer to credit classes were asked to attend special regis- 
tration and orientation sessions. 



Results 

Conducting a needs assessment, changing the test delivery system, and 
introducing the use of faculty advisors and counselors produced a dramatic 
change in the number of Level 600 students transferring to credit. As 
Figure 2 indicates, a total of 62 Level 600 students transferred to credit in 
the fall 1992 semester, a significant increase from the two previous semes- 
ters. Naturally, we were delighted with these results and felt that we were 
well on our way to creating a good working model of articulation. Since 
1992, we have tinkered with the system in a variety of ways to make trans- 
fer as easy as possible for those students interested. 



Figure 2 

Total Number of Students Transferring to Credit by Semester 
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Refilling the Process 



Once our basic model of articulation was developed, we began to look 
at specific points in the process with an eye toward refinement. It was not 
enough just to change the test delivery system and introduce faculty advi- 
sors; we wanted to gain the buy-in of other departments in our efforts. To 
that end, a committee was created to look at testing and registration. Aside 
from ESL department representation, the committee was comprised of 
members of the counseling department as well as campus deans and admin- 
istrators in charge of testing and matriculation. By incorporating aU mem- 
bers of the college community in our efforts, we found that changes to the 
process were more easily made and enforced. 

The counseling department was recruited to take over the role first 
performed by faculty advisors. Noncredit teachers were given in-service 
training about the credit program so that they could better assist students in 
the decision-making process. The test delivery system was extended to all 
major campuses offering noncredit classes. Priority registration was given to 
noncredit students transferring to credit, and the entire process was 
expanded beyond Level 600 to include noncredit ESL students at all levels 
interested in transferring. The implementation and refinement of our artic- 
ulation model has garnered excellent results. While a total of 62 students 
transferred from noncredit to credit in the faU 1992 semester, 313 students 
did so in the spring 1995 semester. 

Currently, the model developed for use within the ESL department is 
being expanded to other noncredit departments. Specifically, we are study- 
ing how to improve articulation between noncredit ESL and other non- 
credit programs at City College of San Francisco, including vocational 
training. Adult Basic Education (ABE) and General Education 
Development (GED). Following the model, we will establish need, then 
examine how the test delivery system functions. We will create a committee 
of all interested and affected departments to determine how to best increase 
articulation for our students. We are confident, given the success of our 
articulation model, that we will be successful in our continued efforts to 
help students. 



The experience at CCSF suggests that there are several key steps to 
take if you want to develop a successful articulation program. 



Summary 




Needs Assessment 

First of all, determine how many students in the noncredit program are 
interested in enrolling in a credit program. Assess what obstacles may cur- 
rently exist that you will need to overcome — for example, lack of knowledge 
about available credit programs, both on the part of students and instruc- 
tors, student fear of moving out of their comfortable noncredit environment 
into the unknown world of credit, and lack of communication between the 
noncredit and credit programs. Determine at which levels you want to 
focus your articulation efforts. At CCSF we initially decided to focus on 
the top level of noncredit students. Although we believe that most students 
benefit from staying in noncredit throughout most of our program to gain 
basic language skills, we have expanded our outreach to Levels 4 and up 
because we know that a full range of classes is available in our credit pro- 
gram and some lower level students are interested in credit. 

Buy-in of Major Players 

Get a commitment from all major players to your plans. This includes 
faculty, counselors and administration. Noncredit faculty may be reluctant to 
“let the noncredit students go,” feeling that they will be losing students. 
They may need to be educated about the opportunities available for students 
in credit courses and the demands of a credit program so that they can pro- 
vide accurate information to their students, encourage potential transfer stu- 
dents, and prepare them for the differences they will face in a credit pro- 
gram. Credit instructors can help orient noncredit instructors to the credit 
program. 

Counselors are key players, too. The essential components of the 
CCSF program are the orientation workshops counselors provide and the 
assistance they give to students in working through the application and reg- 
istration processes and advising students who matriculate into the credit 
program. Counselors from the credit and noncredit programs will need to 
work together to determine who will be responsible for what. 

Faculty and counselor chairs or coordinators and administrators need 
to support the plan and direct its implementation. You will need to make 
decisions, either jointly or with input from faculty and counselors about 
such things as what placement instruments and procedures will be used, 
whether or not placement testing and counseling can and should take place 
at the noncredit campus, whether or not you can and want to use faculty 
advisors, and what level of students to focus your articulation efforts on. 
You'll want to find out how the noncredit and credit classes articulate. You 
may wish to consider implementing special noncredit classes that prepare 
students for academic study. 

ErJc 2,0 
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Test Delivery System 

The most important decision to make is whether or not it would be 
helpful to bring the credit placement test to the noncredit location. This 
was an important step at CCSF to overcome the fear noncredit students 
might have of leaving their own comfortable campus. Consider eliminating 
duplicate testing so that you are not asking students who are exiting the 
noncredit program to take your exit test as well as the credit placement test. 
This will require establishing equivalency scores for the two tests if you 
wish to offer a certificate of completion to the noncredit students. 

Priority Registration 

Another key component of the CCSF model is priority registration for 
the noncredit students. Our credit classes are impacted; new students often 
find themselves on waiting lists their first semester and may not be able to 
enroll in classes they need. We realized that if students completed the 
application, placement, and registration process, only to find that they 
could not enroll in classes, our efforts would be in vain. We developed a 
system for lowering the cap on some of our credit classes in order to save a 
few seats in some sections that could be given to the transferring noncredit 
students. After the registration process is completed for these students, caps 
are raised back up to their normal level. 

Location of Credit Classes 

Consider bringing some credit ESL classes to the noncredit site. If the 
classes are available in familiar surroundings, students will be more likely to 
sign up. Once they have tried a credit class, they may find it easier to go to 
another campus to continue the credit program. At CCSF we increased the 
credit offerings at our noncredit sites and the times they are available. Now, 
instead of only the few night classes that were offered at the Phelan campus 
five years ago, we have some morning and afternoon classes as well. Each 
noncredit campus participates in the decision as to which credit course(s) 
are likely to be most needed at their site. 

Student Support Services 

Some extra student support seems to be necessary to assist students in 
making the jump into unknown territory. As discussed here, orientation 
workshops, aware and supportive faculty, counselor assistance in the applica- 
tion and registration process, and specialty designed noncredit classes which 
prepare students for academic work should all be seriously considered. 
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Evaluation and Follow Up 

Track your success rate. Find out how many noncredit students do 
indeed sign up for credit courses. Evaluate how your plan is working and 
make revisions as necessary. As described here, at CCSF we didn t imple- 
ment all phases at once, but rather refined the process as we progressed. 
We suggest that a successful program can be designed for interinstitution 
as well as intra-institution articulation if attention is paid to these key 
components. ■ 
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Ohlone College 




Adult School to Community College: 

The Fremont Adult School-Ohlone 
College Model 

T he cities of Fremont and Newark are located in southern Alameda 
County, on the eastern side of San Francisco Bay. As with other 
communities in the Bay Area, Fremont and Newark have experi- 
enced a tremendous growth in their immigrant population. The adult 
immigrant ESL population is served by two distinct entities, the Fremont 
Adult School (FAS), which is under the jurisdiction of the local unified 
school district, and Ohlone College, the district's community college. The 
ESL program at FAS focuses primarily on life skills as outlined in the 
Comprehensive Adult Student Assessment System (CASAS) framework. 
The adult school program is seen as the first step for newly arrived immi- 
grants in achieving the linguistic and cultural fluency necessary for success 
in the United States. Ohlone College is seen as the next step for students 
whose primary aim is to complete a postsecondary degree, that is, either an 
associate in science or arts, a four-year college degree or a postgraduate 
degree. The program at Ohlone College is academically oriented, its goal 
being the preparation of students for college-level English courses which in 
turn serve the students in content area courses. 

Articulation Between Ohlone College 
and Fremont Adult School 

The ESL program at Ohlone College was started in 1988 after much 
discussion and deliberation with colleagues at FAS. In fact, Ohlone had 
had ESL students for many years, and instructors had found different ways 
to accommodate their particular needs without any ESL courses. However, 
the idea of an ESL program was threatening to some constituencies on 
campus who feared that ESL students would receive space and funding that 
would otherwise go to other groups on campus. The idea was also of con- 
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cern to FAS, which had previously been the sole provider of ESL-specific 
instruction in the Fremont- Newark area for many years. Representatives 
from FAS attended ESL planning meetings in order to monitor the devel- 
opment of the program. Of primary concern to FAS was whether or not 
classes at Ohlone would duplicate what was being offered at FAS. 

The general feeling at Ohlone College meshed well with the concerns 
at the adult school. Instructors at the college, already concerned by the 
impact an ESL program would have on other areas, did not favor a pro- 
gram that would encourage students to attend the college who would be 
better served by the life-skills focus of FAS. Thus, from the start, the focus 
at Ohlone was on building a program that would be academically oriented 
and that would be clearly distinct from the offerings at FAS. 

After the college offered one year of trial ESL classes, I was hired 
full-time to coordinate the new ESL program. The concerns of the adult 
school were shared with me, and one of my first actions was to meet with 
the director of the ESL program for FAS. The importance of our meeting 
at that time was not so much to discuss curriculum as to establish lines of 
communication. We agreed that we wanted to see the adult school and the 
college working together to serve the needs of students in the area without 
the college duplicating the services offered by the adult school. At that 
time, the Ohlone ESL program consisted of three classes with a total of 
four sections. All three classes focused primarily on grammar and writing. 
FAS, on the other hand, offered general ESL classes at four levels, the 
curriculum of which was determined largely by the life skills outlined in 
the CASAS framework. As a result of establishing a line of communica- 
tion between the two institutions, two programs were implemented, one of 
which has proven successful. In the second year of the program, I became 
quite aware of the low level of speaking skills for many of our students. 
Because of the academic focus of our program, it was not appropriate to 
develop a new course focused on everyday conversation skills. With 
approval from my division dean and the vice president of the college, I 
entered into talks with the director of the FAS ESL program about offer- 
ing a section of a higher level FAS conversation class at the college. 
Classroom space in the afternoon at the college was available; FAS would 
control the class and receive all funding related to class attendance. The 
class was advertised by instructors in the college ESL classes. In its first 
semester, the class had 15 students; however, the second semester the 
number dropped to 10, making the class no longer cost effective for FAS 
to offer. In our evaluation of the class, the director of the FAS ESL pro- 
gram and I recognized several factors working against the success of the 
class. First, the class was not advertised in the regular college catalog. 
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Therefore, students often forgot about the class when planning their 
schedules, in spite of information given in their ESL classes. Second, the 
lack of credit attached to the class also affected it. Many students were on 
financial aid, and the FAS conversation class could not be counted towards 
their enrolled units. With regret, but recognizing the inherent problems of 
offering future FAS classes at the college, we discontinued the conversa- 
tion class. 



Assessment and Orientation for FAS Students 

The second, more successful effort has been the facilitation of assess- 
ment and orientation for FAS students interested in transferring to the col- 
lege. In this case, the Ohlone assessment counselor worked with the direc- 
tor of the ESL program at FAS to set up two dates for placement testing 
for adult school students. The adult school invited students who scored 
above eighth grade level on the Test of Adult Basic Education (TABE) to 
sign up for the Ohlone assessment process. On the date of the assessment, 
the assessment counselor arranged for the tests to be given on site at the 
adult school. Orientation and counseling were offered either at the adult 
school or at the Ohlone campus about a week later. The students still need- 
ed to go to the college to register, but they were given priority over other 
new students for registration. This process has proved quite successful in 
placing students at the college. The adult school has also been able to use 
the results of the testing to encourage students to work on their founda- 
tional skills at the adult school by pointing out that the majority of students 
tested from FAS placed above the entry ESL level at the college. 

The Ohlone assessment process has also been coordinated with the 
adult school in the other direction. Since some students who come to the 
college for placement are evaluated at below the level of ability needed for 
success in our foundation level of ESL classes, these students receive infor- 
mation during orientation on classes available at the adult school. Students 
who inform Ohlone counselors of their interest in registering for adult 
school classes are able to bypass the waiting list at the adult school. 

The Present Ohlone College Program 

Today, the ESL program at Ohlone College consists of nine classes at 
two levels. These classes include speech/conversation, reading, grammar, 
listening, and writing. Entry into the ESL program is determined by an 
assessment process, including the Secondary Level English Proficiency Test 
(SLEP) , currently under validation, and a holistically scored essay. 

The Ohlone ESL program, because of its academic focus, overlaps 
on^ minimally with the ESL program at FAS. Due to student demand, the 
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FAS program has added some academically focused classes in the different 
skill areas of grammar, writing, reading, listening, and conversation one day 
a week. These classes have had no appreciable impact on enrollment at the 
college because the students who enroll in them are enrolled FAS students. 
Similarly, students already enrolled at Ohlone find it inconvenient to attend 
classes at the FAS campus and thus the two programs do not compete for 
students. Furthermore, the affected classes at both institutions are limited 
enough that demand continues to outstrip availability. 

The only area of current concern is the reading program at Ohlone. 
Reading instructors at the college who also work for the adult school 
believe that many of the students currently enrolling in reading programs at 
the college would benefit greatly by first attending classes at FAS. However, 
it has been difficult to articulate the Ohlone reading program with the 
reading program at FAS. The earlier failure with the FAS conversation 
class at the college has made the college and FAS very cautious about 
expending limited resources on bringing another FAS class to the Ohlone 
campus. Due to recent lawsuits concerning access to ESL programs, coun- 
selors at the college do not bring up FAS as an educational option when 
students have already placed into one of the college s ESL grammar classes. 
Even suggestions by instructors that students might want to attend an FAS 
class to increase their skill in a given area are not readily accepted by stu- 
dents because of both the inconvenience of attending classes at a different 
site and the perceived relative prestige of attending college as opposed to 
adult school classes. With the validation and implementation of the SLEP, 
even if students clearly test below the entry level for the college's reading 
courses, it is doubtful whether students can be successfully encouraged to 
attend FAS reading courses for their foundational work. 



Factors Contributing to Successful Articulation 

Articulation between FAS and Ohlone College has been a coopera- 
tive effort. Here are factors which I believe have contributed to its general 
success. 

First, Ohlone and FAS have clearly separate programs. As described 
above, the programs overlap in only a minimal way. Furthermore, Ohlone 
College does not offer any noncredit classes in ESL. As a result, Ohlone 
does not draw away students from the adult school who might otherwise 
be attracted by either the perceived prestige of attending a college versus 
an adult school program or by the fact that financial aid is more readily 
available at the college. In the same vein, FAS does not offer classes at the 
academic level of classes at Ohlone College. Students thus have a clear 
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choice of which institution to attend based on their English ability level, 
needs, and interests. 

Second, Ohlone College and FAS have maintained a good working 
relationship since the start of the ESL program at Ohlone. As coordinator 
of the program from its inception, I was able to make sure that I was in 
contact with FAS to address any of their concerns. Another circumstance 
that helps the relationship between the two institutions is that several part- 
time instructors work both at Ohlone and at FAS. Concerns from the adult 
school are quickly relayed to me, and I can respond promptly before the 
concerns become problems. 

Third, Ohlone is fortunate to have an assessment counselor who is 
concerned with maintaining quality articulation with the adult school. Our 
assessment counselor continues to work closely with the director of the 
ESL program at FAS to help streamline the process for adult school stu- 
dents to attain admission to Ohlone. 

Fourth, at the current time, more ESL students seek to enroll than 
both institutions can serve. The waiting list at FAS is in the hundreds, and 
dozens of students are unable to get into ESL classes at Ohlone every 
semester. Thus students are not a scarce commodity causing a competitive 
spirit to arise between the two campuses serving this urban area. 

It is uncertain how the needs and numbers of ESL students in the 
Fremont-Newark area will change in the future. However, it is certain that 
as long as Ohlone College and FAS keep open the lines of communication 
and work together to articulate our respective programs, the students in the 
area will be well served. ■ 
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VINCE BURNS and 
JIM SCOFIELD 

ESL Language Centers/San Diego 



Articulation Between a 
Private Language School and Other 
Academic Institutions: The Case of ELS 
Language Centers/San Diego 

T he San Diego ELS Language Center*, along with the other centers 
throughout the ELS system, participates in articulation agreements 
with over 500 institutions nationwide. Each year, approximately 90 
college- and university-bound students from the San Diego center satisfy 
college/university English requirements for admission by completing Level 
109, the highest level of the program. These students do not need to sub- 
mit TOEFL scores to the institutions to which they wish to transfer, as 
long as the institutions are included in this articulation agreement. 
Although some students have transferred to schools in Florida, Oklahoma, 
Washington, and other states, the majority transfer to schools in San Diego 
and Los Angeles. This article will describe the experience the San Diego 
ELS center has had with articulation agreements and how the agreements 
have been maintained over time. 

The ELS Language Centers Program 

The ELS Language Centers/San Diego is a proprietary intensive 
English program (lEP) not affiliated directly with any college or university. 
The program offers nine levels, with each level having four weeks of 
instruction, 30 hours per week. Classes include general ESL instruction as 
well as English for academic purposes and TOEFL preparation. The pro- 
gram also includes college counseling and assistance with the college appli- 
cation process for all interested students. 
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Articulation Between ELS Language 
Centers and Other Institutions 



One of the main functions of an intensive English program is to pre- 
pare students for colleges and universities, both to function linguistically in 
an American higher education environment and to improve their English 
skills to the degree necessary to pass an English proficiency exam and be 
granted acceptance to a college or university. The ELS Cooperative pro- 
gram, an articulation agreement between ELS Language Centers and over 
500 colleges, universities, and vocational/technical schools, was created to 
give students and schools an alternative to using standardized tests like the 
TOEFL to satisfy the English requirement. There are three major advan- 
tages to this kind of agreement: 

1. Students who complete an intensive English program have actually used 
their English ability to succeed in an American classroom environment, 
not just demonstrated the ability to score well on a standardized test. 

2. ELS students learn study skills such as note taking, outlining, and library 
research techniques, valuable skills for academically bound students. 

3. The time spent studying in an intensive English institute can serve as a 
bridge between the student’s home country experience and his/her 
American higher education experience, easing the transition between the 
two by giving students time and help in adjusting to cultural differences. 

The ELS Cooperative program has proven very beneficial in facilitat- 
ing student transfer to colleges and universities. The agreement is an ongo- 
ing, nonbinding agreement which can be terminated by either party at any 
time. It promises that both parties will fulfill certain obligations. 

ELS will provide its college/university partner with: 

(a) a half-page entry in the ELS University & Career Guidebook^ an 
annually updated guidebook distributed to over 1700 counseling centers 
around the world; 

(b) distribution of the school’s catalogue and international student 
information to 100 select counseling centers in 40 countries and to all 
23 international student advisors in the ELS centers in the United States; 

(c) access for the school’s admissions representatives to any of the 
23 ELS centers for scheduled recruiting visits; 




(d) country briefings, marketing orientations, key contact lists, and let- 
ters of introduction for the schools overseas recruiting official; and 

(e) cooperation between the ELS placement service and the school s 
admissions office. 

The college or university will cooperate with ELS by: 

(a) recommending ELS Language Centers to students who are acade- 
mically qualified, but lack the English proficiency for admission; 

(b) issuing conditional letters of acceptance, contingent upon successful 
completion of the ELS program, to students who are otherwise admissible; 
and 

(c) stating in their catalogs and international student promotional 
materials that completion of a designated level of the ELS program will 
meet the English language proficiency requirement for admission. 

Thus, assisting each other in the recruitment of international students 
is the main focus of the articulation agreement between ELS and colleges 
and universities. 



The San Diego Experience 

ELS Language Centers have articulation agreements with 92 
California schools — 18 four-year colleges or universities, 50 two-year com- 
munity colleges, and 24 career schools.^ The establishment of these agree- 
ments followed similar procedures. 

Recently, the ELS Center in San Diego set up an agreement with 
Grossmont College in El Cajon, California. Initial contact was made 
through the biannual college fair at which 15 to 20 schools present their 
programs to ELS Language Center students. After college admissions and 
counseling representatives visited the San Diego center, they suggested 
referral of students to their college. 

The desire was to increase the number of international students in the 
college. After visiting the center, reviewing the program, interviewing stu- 
dents, and meeting with ELS staff, the college representatives were confi- 
dent that the students could succeed in their community college. They then 
presented the agreement for approval to their vice president of academic 
affairs. After review, the articulation agreement was signed. 

A number of other schools in the San Diego area have followed similar 
procedures. Contact has typicaUy been made with the ELS student advisor 
as students apply to schools, and with ELS staff at various National 
Ass(giation for Foreign Student Affairs: Association of International 
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Educators (NAFSA:AIE) conferences. Some campuses have also had expe- 
rience with former ELS students who were admitted after submitting 
TOEFL scores. The fact that these students have done well recommends 
the program. Visits to the ELS center, observing classes, meeting with 
instructional staff, reviewing curriculum and course objectives, and talking 
with other institutions that already have articulation agreements with ELS 
have all been methods of learning more about the ELS program. 

Depending on the student’s intended course of study, applying to col- 
leges and universities with articulation agreements is an attractive option. 
Students are counseled at ELS regarding colleges in the area and their 
admission requirements. Students generally already know that some schools 
will accept completion of Level 109 in lieu of the TOEFL. The student 
advisor at ELS also guides students through the application process. A crit- 
ical element of the student’s application is an academic report, or transcript, 
of grades and attendance of all classes taken at ELS. This report serves as 
the official recommendation of ELS that the student is ready to begin col- 
lege or university level classes. 



Potential Issues and Problems 
With Maintaining Articulation 

Occasionally, problems occur which need to be resolved through 
improved and ongoing communication between the two institutions 
involved in an articulation agreement. An evaluation of student progress 
also allows the ELS center to make changes in its program if needed. 

In one experience we had in San Diego, an admissions official at a San 
Diego area community college reported that a particular student had not 
been adequately prepared. A review of the student’s records showed that the 
student had completed Level 107, not 109, and had been accepted at the 
college through the submission of a TOEFL score of over 450 (the mini- 
mum score required by the college). It became clear from this experience 
that when articulation agreements are in place, it is important to distin- 
guish between students admitted through articulation and students admit- 
ted through other processes of acceptance. 

Another community college, San Diego City College, had for many 
years accepted students who had completed Level 108 at ELS. During the 
period that this agreement was in effect, the college admissions officer 
reviewed applicants’ academic reports from ELS carefully and consulted 
directly with the ELS student advisor and academic director. When the 
admissions officer moved to another community college, her successor did 
not maintain such close contact. In addition, the college’s programs and 
the ELS student populations were changing. Many students completing 
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Level 108 were no longer adequately prepared. Instead, completion of 
Level 109, with its higher graduation requirements, should have been 
required for this college, but since communication had not been main- 
tained adequately, the problem was not recognized in a timely way. The 
situation then was further complicated by the fact that the admissions offi- 
cer at that college was also accepting students based on nonstandard crite- 
ria, thus confusing the issue of which students were accepted through 
articulation and which by other means. Because of the lack of communica- 
tion, as well as the miscommunication, the articulation agreement between 
ELS and this college was terminated. 

Another of our articulation agreements was changed when one private 
San Diego university. National University, raised its standards for all 
incoming students by placing a greater emphasis on writing skills. As a 
result of meetings with admissions officers, several changes were made in 
the San Diego ELS program. The research skills class was increased from 
20 to 40 hours of instruction, a greater emphasis was placed on the writing 
component of the Level 109 exit exam, and completion of Level 109 rather 
than Level 108 was recommended for undergraduate-level students. In this 
case, in contrast to the previous instance, we were able to maintain the 
articulation agreement by adjusting the ELS program to fit the changes at 
the university. 



Conclusion 

The above examples show how agreements can be jeopardized, main- 
tained, or even strengthened. From our experience, it has become clear 
that changes in student populations, admissions personnel, and institu- 
tional standards must all be watched carefully to ensure the quality of stu- 
dents referred. Articulation agreements are maintained through ongoing 
and systematic communication about these changes, involvement of the 
center directors, student advisors, academic directors, and instructors, as 
well as consultation with partner institution's admissions officers, coun- 
selors, and faculty. This communication can then lead to continuous 
improvement of the lEP program, and to continued confidence in the 
articulation agreement. Because these sorts of articulation agreements are 
so vital to the ongoing success of a private lEP like ELS, they have and 
continue to receive intense focus and commitment from our staff and 
administration. ■ 
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Endnotes 



1. The official name of this center is “ELS Language Centers/San Diego.” 
For ease of reference and understanding, it is referred to here as “the San 
Diego ELS center.” 

2. These 92 schools are part of the cooperative program. Nationwide, 298 
four-year institutions, 172 two-year colleges, and 83 career schools have 
articulation agreements with ELS (Krongold, 1996). 
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In Their Own Voices 



I n our attempts to improve the articulation of ESL students across the 
segments, we often overlook the most obvious and in many ways the 
most reliable resource to help us improve what we do — our students. 
The following narratives by ESL writers in California schools describe the 
educational lands they have traveled through, how far they have journeyed, 
and how they have weathered the journey. These accounts provide impor- 
tant insights into what we as educators are doing well and what we can do 
better; they also underscore the critical need for increased and continued 
articulation. 



To collect a range of ESL voices from elementary school to university, 
I asked two teachers from seven levels to have their students write a para- 
graph of no more than 300 words. The levels are elementary, middle 
school, high school, adult school, community college, the California State 
University system, and the University of California system.^ The students 
represent a variety of geographical areas as well as differing backgrounds, 
ethnicity, and years in the United States. They were asked to address the 
following prompt: 

In the space below, print or type a paragraph about your expe- 
riences in learning English in public school in California. Please 
limit the paragraph to 300 words. Begin by introducing yourself. 

Give your name, the language you speak at home, the number of 
years you have lived in the United States, and the number of years 
you have attended school in California. Then, include information 
about the kind of education in English you have received. Some 
points to consider are the types of English classes you have had, 
the preparation you have had to move from one level to the next, 
successes and frustrations, and what has helped you the most. 



Method 
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From the writing received, I selected two samples from each level which 
best addressed the issues. The writing appears as it was written; I have edit- 
ed only for length. 

The Voices 

Some students speak directly to the issue of articulation, stating how 
their previous classes did or did not prepare them adequately. Others imply 
the presence of or the need for better coordination between levels, with 
comments about such issues as placement or the ability to change levels as 
needed. Still others talk about course content and techniques, letting us 
know what goes on at one level that has a direct bearing on the next. 

Elementary 

Kalda, 3rd grade: 

I am in the third grade. In school we speak English. At home I speak 
Cantonese and English. I have lived in America for 9 year. In school I have 
learned English because when I was in kindergarten I was so scared. My 
kindergarten teacher taught me to learn alphabet. In first grade I learn how 
to spell words. In second grade I learn how to read in third grade I learn 
how to write and I learn a lot of things in third grade. 

Linda, 5 th grade: 

I was born in FresnOy California. When I was a little kid I didnt know 
how to speak in English. My family all speak in Hmong. When I was four 
year old I had attended school in California. It was pretty hard to speak 
other people words like in English. Also I thought I would never learn all of 
the words Ay By C and ly 2y 3 . It always get harder and harder on every 
grade I went up. I never knew I could become so good at writing papers and 
reading and also doing math but i\also got gooder and I also got better. 

Middle School 

Thien, 7th grade: 

I speak Vietnamese at home. I have been in the United States for two 
years and attended in school for almost two years. I now received ESL 5/6 
advanced for English. When I was in sixth grade I received ESL 3/4 for 
English y to me the class is kind of easy. In my clasSy our teacher connected our 
assignment as a game for us to learn more easily. Fm trying to kept my 
grades as high as possible in order to move to a higher level like ESL 5/6 Fm 




having right now, I am successful in reading but frustrated in speaking, Vm 
successful in thinking but frustrated in explain ing. In sixth grade I had 
learned how to spell different words just like preparing for seventh grade. 
Right now Fm able to spell really well in the spelling part, 

Jing-Fei, 9th grade: 

I can speak three languages at home: englishy Spanish y and Chinese, I 
have lived here in the united states for four years and have attended school in 
California for four years. My experiences after learning Chinese and Spanish 
was to start learning a new language y which is english in public school in 
California, The kind of education in english I have received was ESL (eng- 
lish as a second language) class y which was for bilingual people. The prepa- 
ration I have had to move from one level to the next was to pay attention 
and work hard in the class to go to a higher level have a better challengCy 
and learn more english. My success was to learn english so I could communi- 
cate with other peopky and the frustration I had was to keep a person from 
acting what I wanted to keep an assignment from being carried out, 
Something that has helped me the most in learning english was the dictio- 
nary in which to help me to fnd words that 1 didnt understand and fnd the 
meaning of it. Now I am a trilingual person and 1 can talk to a lot of people. 

High School 



Marcel a, 10th grade: 

1 was bom in a small town called Cantabria in the state ofMichoacany 
Mexico, The lenguage I speak at home is Spanish, 1 being living in United 
States for fve years. When my family and I came to this country y we wore 
living in Arlingtony Texas, 1 went to an elementary school in fifth grade. 
For me it was a different world because the lenguagey the people and the cul- 
tures wore very different to the ones I have. All I did at school was by myself 
because I could not express my feelings. Five months latery we moved to 
Oxnardy California, I went to another elementary school. In this school the 
6th grade was easyy because in my clasSy the teacher separated all students 
that did not speak English, Theny I went to junior high. All my classes wore 
in Spanish because no one speak English, I loosed all those three years in not 
learning English, Then I went to high school. Here in high school everything 
is differenty because I start to learned English and all students are in their 
English level they need. The only reason that maked to keep up going was 
that finally I understood the importance that is to learn Englishy specially 
when the students like me are citizenSy because their future belongs to this 
^‘ 'ntry and to the goals we have for the future. 
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Xiao, 11th grade: 

Fm from Chinay I speak Mandarine at home. I have lived in US. for 3 
years. My first ESL class was at SacramentOy CA when I was in 9th grade. 
Now Fm taking sheltered English and sheltered U.S. History. I stayed in 
ESL for 3 yearSy during those 3 yearSy I really enjoyed learning English. 1 
think that giving an ESL class for those immigrants who had just came to 
U. S. is very good ideay and a good way to learn English. In ESL clasSy I 
don*t fell as nervous as in other classeSy because in ESL class everybody is not 
native English speakery no body speaks English welly so every body can con- 
centrate with each othery and build speaking skills. In ESL I learned easy 
and basic English and then to medium and high levely by this way I learned 
and understand a lot of English. In ESLy I fell like I live in a familyy 
because every body is very nice to each othery and the teacher is just like my 
parentSy helps me on everything I dont understand One thing I dislike in 
ESL is that in one classroomy there's too many studentSy and there's only one 
teacher teaching. Most of the students have different kind problems y and one 
teacher is unable to help out all of them. I hope that school will 2 or more 
ESL class seprate all ESL students into different clasSy so that would lot eas- 
ier for teacher to help each student. Last thing I want to say is we should 
thanks for those teacher who has being teaching ESL class because they've 
doing a even more hard job than other teachers. 

Adult School 



I am from Ethiopiay Africa. My native language is Amharic. I lived in 
the USA for one and a half year. It is less than a month since I started 
attending this school. I was required to take a placing test. Sort of abtitude 
test. In fact the test was not difficult but the language used in the passagesy 
the terms used in the mathematical problems made the test hard for me. So I 
was advised to attend the ESL class mainly the language lab. Most of the 
time we learn comprehensions both with the teacher and computer. I took 
that class for only one week and I quited because it is too simple for me. I 
didn't want to waste my time. Though the TOEFL class is same as I took in 
my country y it still differs in a way. I think it is important in many ways. I 
very much appreciate the teachers because they have the eagerness and the 
patience to teach. I have been taking English lessons for over twelve years 
but I still don't know English yet. I love the English languagey I want to 
speak fluently and be comfortable in writing. I want to master the language 
but I never did 



Amsale: 




Jose, United States: 

United StateSy the place 1 was bom but barely remember because 1 was 
raised in my parent's countryy Mexico. First of ally the language was the first 
obstacle. I came here as one self-sufficient persony to live my own life. The 
first frustration was in the moment when 1 went to the school of English in 
order to take classes and somebody gave me an evaluation test. I was so ner- 
vous and I couldn't answer well. So that person sent me to the first level. 
That angered me because 1 had learned English during my first six years of 
life living in the United States. 1 was resigned to stay in the first level dur- 
ing the yeary but the teacher encourage me to move to the next level. I felt 
really excited in the other classroomy trying to communicate my experiences 
with the others students in the clasSy until the teacher started to say it doesn't 
matter if we can't commun icate each othery the most important thing is to 
understandy because she said that wey the immigrants who came to United 
States to worky just need understand and serve. That angered me morey so 
my purpose was to learn Englishy and I moved up again from that class. In 
the next level the situation was quite differenty the teacher encouraged me to 
learn and to express my own opinionSy doesn't matter if I spoke correctly or 
noty 1 just tried. NoWy after almost eight months I'm taking the highest level 
in the community college the TOEFL clasSy and I think in a few more 
months I will able to go to college. 

Community College 



Darid, 1st yean 

I'm just one more of the many persons that have had ESL classes. I was 
bom in San DiegOy California. But as many children from Mexican parents y 
I was taken to Mexico to live with my family. The language that I speak at 
home was only in Spanish and my only course of English was the radio or 
the television. I always wonder how would be the life on the other side of the 
border. After I finished my junior High School in Tijuanuy I moved to San 
Ysidro. My knowledge about English was very insignificant, but I wanted 
to do something with my life. I started the tenth grade in Southwestern High 
School. Were I got my first classes of English as a Second Language. After I 
got my first level of English I realize that it was to easy for me. They made 
me do a test to pass to the next level. I proved myself that after you practice 
in your writing and speaking it make more comfortable to understand it. 
After being in intermediate levely we were told in order to be successful in the 
study of English you have to be constant in your effort to understand it. 
Every little rule that you leamy you have to practicey in order to understand 
it. As soon you pass from Advance ESL to Regular classes in English you 
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realize that with a little of work you are in a level that is acceptable in any 
institution. Fm grateful about the classes of ESL I have had^ because help me 
out a lot in the understanding of this new world for me. 

Mina, 2nd year: 

I came from Korea and I speak Korean at home with my parents. For 
the first time, which 1 got herCy I had full of dream and excitement y but many 
times I had frustrations because of English. As soon as 1 got herey 4 1/2 years 
agOy I attended ESL courses about a year. At that timey 1 didn't realize how 
much I earned from the courseSy but while I attending a collegey 1 realize that 
1 have basic knowledge of speakingy writingy and listening. I know that 
without ESL courses y I must had more difficulties in my college years. It is 
becausey I learned how to write y speakey and listen in the courses y and I had 
to study for the next level. Even thought I took ESL courseSy most of the 
timey 1 spoke Korean in the clasSy and outside of the class. There were many 
Korean students y so we rather spoke Korean than English. It didn't help my 
English speaking at ally yet we helped each othery under better understand- 
ing. After I got certificate from the ESLy I entered 2 years college. I took sev- 
eral English classes with good English speaker students. Most of the timey the 
instructors were so understandable. They all understood my situationy and I 
visited them often for help my English skills. I think the best way learning 
English is to visit and ask instructors. 

California State University System 



Xing-Qin, 1st year: 

I speak Cantonese and Lon-duh in my house must of the time. I been 
living in the United states for more then ten years. I begin with my educa- 
tion in California started back with the English alphabet. I am now work- 
ing on my Bachelor of Science Degree in California State University of 
Sacramento. I am having some difficulty in learning English because it is 
not my first language. Even thought I had received a lot of special helps 
while I was taking English course for some reason I am unable to keep I 
learn most of the time. When I was in elementary school I had attained a 
ESL tutor session other then that I was also placed to study English with the 
first grader. Even thought I was learning English like every kinds that was 
to start from the very beginning materialSy I was unable to absorbed what I 
was teach. It was because I was lacking a translation of what I was learning 
back to my first language in order to understand it. The lacking of basic 
knowledge of English I was unable to further use of what I know. During 
jun ior highy I attained another ESL English class. During junior high I 
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started to meet more foreign students, I started to see the success of most of 
them at able to use English as a normal American kids which started to build 
up my self essitem. Then during my eight grade, I was finally placed in a 
lower English class. But once again, I was placed back to another ESL class 
when I reached high school The pattern of my English learning is a shift 
from ESL classes to regular English then back to where I started again, ESL 
class. 

Alberto, 2nd year: 

I speak Spanish at home because my parent are Mexicans and they do 
not speak english at all. I have been attending school here in California for 
ten years. But I still can not speak a perfect English because I do not practice 
it at home or outside of school I have attended school the same number of 
year that I have lived here in the united states which is ten. When I started 
attending school I was enrolled in a bilingual class where they teached 
English and Spanish at the same time. Then I was transfered to an ESL 
class in their they thought me how to read and write and also how to put 
phrases sentences and essays together. Then I was transfered to regular eng- 
lish. But in that class I had some problems at the begin ing because I was 
being thought english. But the class that has thought me the most has been 
the ESL class I learned how to read and write in there. Now here in college I 
have been in ESL class for three semesters. It has helped me tremendously 
because now I feel that I can finally write a good strong essay with no run on 
sentences nor fragments. My frustrations have been failing English courses 
and my success has been passing them. 

University of California System 
Daniel, 1st year: 

I speak Spanish at home. Tve lived in the U.S. for seventeen years and 
have attended school in California for eleven years. When I returned from 
Mexico, as a child, I was enrolled in second grade and placed on the 
ESL/Bilingual Program. My mother was the one who chose this program 
for me, as she had a choice, and Tm very glad that she did because it has 
helped me make the transition from Spanish to English easier. From then on, 

I adopted quite well to the language. As a freshman in high school, a teacher 
saw my grades and achievements and placed me in Honors English with my 
consent. I have also passed the UC Subject A Examination on my first try. 
The problem that I begin to see in my writing — now that Tm in college — is 
that sometimes I write unclearly. I may try to say too many things in one 
sentence. As a child, learning English was easy, and fun, because it was like 
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translating Span ish into English and English into Spanish. Because we took 
out time in studying visual flashcards and reading along in books while nar- 
rators read them through our earphones^ learning English was a well-pacedy 
and enjoyable pleasure for me; a pleasure of understanding the interesting 
environment around me. I am certain that I would have had a much more 
difficult time learning English iflhadnt participated in an ESL program. 

Thomas, 1st yean 

My original language is Vietnamese. I have been in the United States 
for almost five years. One of the most arduous struggles was my first year in 
high school. It was the hardest time I had because I had to learn a new lan- 
guage. I had to start off from scratch because I had no knowledge of the 
English language. I had to learn ten worlds a day through exercises and 
symbols. For example^ My ESL teacher gave me a picture of a cat and 
showed me how to write and pronounce it. I also learned other things 
through symbols such as traffic signs and animals. I still remember when we 
learn about animals we had a change to visit the zoOy which was very prac- 
tical and beneficial We learned from what we say. I liked the way my high 
schoolteacher taught me. She somehow clearly put the words in my memory. 
It took me about two years to get up to '"regular'' English. From there on^ I 
learned more about literature. Through all these yearSy I always embarrassed 
myself by mispronouncing words and speaking with weird sentences struc- 
turey I got frustrated when people laughed at me because of all these things 
but the only way I could learn English was by making mistakes. I always 
have faith in myself and willing to strive to be better. It's very tough to learn 
a new language fluently but only a challenge can bring out the best in you. 

Observations 

These samples reflect only a very few of the many L2 students who 
have moved and are moving through California public schools. However, 
even this small sample offers lessons, among them that we ought to talk 
more often to our students and attend more closely to their experiences, not 
just in our individual classes but at all levels of education in our state. Their 
comments directly relate to issues of intersegmental articulation, both in 
the sense of formal agreements between sending and receiving institutions 
and in the broader sense of communication and collaboration among 
California educators who serve L2 students. 
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Articulation of Levels 

Several students speak about the progression they perceived as they 
moved from one class to the next. Linda for example said, “It always get 
harder and harder on every grade I went up,” but in fact we know that no 
agreement exists about what students need as they move from level to level. 
Xiao says, “In ESL I learned easy and basic English and then to medium 
and high level.” We need a way to describe easy and basic, medium and high 
levels that educators can use in common across the state, and we need a 
curriculum that moves students from one level to the next and that prepares 
students for the increasingly challenging academic demands they encounter 
at each new level. 

As ESL professionals we need to be clear that our students can move 
not only through K-12 but onward into the colleges and four-year universi- 
ties, so that we never say, as Jose s teacher did, that immigrant students, 
“just need to understand and serve.” We also need to make sure that the 
articulation between bilingual programs and ESL or SDAIE programs are 
clear and that both parents and students understand the value of first lan- 
guage instruction in developing cognitive skills, so that they don’t think, 
like Marcela, that the years spent in first language instruction are wasted. 

Articulation of Placement 

We also need to make sure that students are placed in the appropriate 
level of instruction, recognizing that students develop different abilities at 
different rates, or as Thien puts it, “I am successful in reading but frustrated 
in speaking. I’m successful in thinking but frustrated in explaining.” 
Marcela is grateful that in her high school “all students are in their English 
level they need,” but Amsala quit his ESL adult school class because it was 
too easy for him and did not meet his need to be able “to speak fluently and 
be comfortable in writing.” Darid and Jose felt they were placed too low, 
but both triumphed through effort and persistence. 

Students can, of course, be wrong in their perceptions about place- 
ment, but these students’ words suggest that many students may not be 
placed correctly. As a profession we need to address their concerns, making 
sure we have valid and reliable placement procedures and a curriculum that 
is well designed to move students towards their goals, whether vocational or 
academic. As we know from the other articles in this volume, the current 
system is chaotic, with placement carried out in a variety of ways or not at 
all, with a lack of agreement about levels even between schools and certain- 
ly across segments, and with curricula that are as varied as the institutions 
that have created them. 
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Issues of Redassification 

Xing Qin charts a pattern that is familiar to many ESL students: “The 
pattern of my English learning is a shift from ESL classes to regular 
English then back to where I started again, ESL classes.” Because each 
level places more challenging cognitive and linguistic demands on students, 
a level of English proficiency that is acceptable at one level may not be suf- 
ficient at the next. Thus, students may move from ESL to regular English 
classes at one level and then be placed back in ESL classes at the next level. 
Again, articulation could improve this situation but perhaps never eliminate 
it, since the differences between elementary school, high school, communi- 
ty college, and university are real and since most L2 learners are not going 
to become indistinguishable from native speakers. 

Reexamining Language Acquisition Theory 

However, Xing Qin’s writing as well as the writing of many of the 
other students in this section also raises the issue that Lily Wong Filmore 
has called “the ESL lifer” (see Scarcella, this volume). Some of these stu- 
dents have been in California schools for a very long time, yet their 
progress in academic English has not been notably successful. As Scarcella 
suggests, we as a profession must look again at the language acquisition 
theories we base our teaching on and the pedagogy that we practice to see if 
we are indeed serving these students in a way that will really prepare them 
for the next levels of their education. 

Responding to ESL Voices 

This volume suggests many ways in which the issues raised by these 
students can be addressed. California Pathways (see Browning, this volume) 
documents the experiences that L2 students encounter as they move 
through the levels of education in California and suggests practices that can 
facilitate that movement, based on the many local and regional articulation 
efforts that are contributing to improving students* experience in our 
schools. The ESL descriptors in California Pathways offer a way to begin 
developing a common language for talking about our students proficien- 
cies, which in turn can help us assess them well and design curricula that 
are well sequenced to promote their acquisition of academic English. 
Thomas concludes by saying, “It s very tough to learn a new language flu- 
ently, but only a challenge can bring out the best in you. We as ESL pro- 
fessionals face a challenge of comparable magnitude; with cooperation and 
perseverance, it can bring out the best in us as well. I 
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Endnote 



1. My decision to include students from adult school was deliberate. While 
there is little to no articulation between that level and those which pre- 
cede it, there is a strong link between adult school and community col- 
lege, which in turn leads to coordination with four-year schools. 
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